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Foreword 


This volume collects papers presented at a three-day international conference 
held at Bologna University (Alma Mater) on May, 23rd—25th, 2016 within the 
framework of the project FIRB 2012-Futuro in Ricerca “Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Aeschylus: forms and transmission of the ancient exegesis” funded by the Italian 
Ministry for Education, University and Research (MIUR). The conference brought 
together the core members of the four research units (Bologna, Genoa, Messina, 
Venice) with highly qualified scholars from Italy and abroad (UK, Germany, 
Greece), some of them already engaged in a fruitful collaboration with the re- 
search teams. We are grateful to all the invited speakers and the large audience. 

To begin with, a few words about the project and its articulation. Reading 
and studying the corpora of ancient and Byzantine scholia is not an easy task: it 
requires a preliminary knowledge of the complex mutual relationships between 
the different layers of these peculiar texts as well as of the interaction of the cor- 
pora themselves with their direct or indirect forebears. This effort is complicated 
by the fact that many works or collections pertaining to ancient scholarship are 
badly or not yet fully edited. The last decades have seen a remarkable surge of 
interest in this field, as is recently testified by e.g. the Brill’s Companion to Ancient 
Greek Scholarship by Montanari/Matthaios/Rengakos or Eleanor Dickey’s hand- 
book on the same topic. Fresh efforts in producing modern editions of the scholia 
to Sophocles or Euripides have just gone into press or are currently ongoing.’ This 
revived interest is very promising and it continues to enhance and modify our 
knowledge of ancient scholarship and the way in which we are accustomed to 
discuss these texts and the editorial and exegetical challenges they pose. 

Within this framework, the FIRB project has been mainly aimed at covering 
selected aspects of the critical re-appraisal of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and Ae- 
schylus in Greek culture throughout antiquity and the Middle Ages. The exegeti- 
cal material has been handed down ina fragmentary way and in multiple sources 
encompassing inter alia corpora of scholia, lexicographical and grammatical 
works, scholarly texts on papyri. Our efforts have been concentrated on some piv- 
otal aspects of this daunting and complex field: the material form of the trans- 
mission of the exegesis, the examination of some branches of the manuscript 


1 Montanari/Matthaios/Rengakos 2015; Dickey 2007. 

2 Merro 2008 (ed. of the scholia to the Rhesus); Cavarzeran 2016 (ed. of the scholia to Euripides’ 
Hippolytus), Xenis 2010a, 2010b and 2018 (edd. of the scholia to Sophocles’ Electra, Trachiniae 
and Oedipus at Colonus), Mastronarde 2017 (preliminary studies towards an online edition of the 
full corpus of the scholia to Euripides). 
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evidence hitherto only partially explored, the indirect tradition and the various 
ways in which the exegetical heritage was received and assimilated in grammat- 
ical and lexicographical works. 

Homer’s Iliad and its exegesis have been the focus of the Genoa unit. The an- 
cient and Byzantine scholarly debate on the Iliad has been investigated with an 
in-depth look at the genesis of the various scholiastic classes.* Some editorial en- 
terprises launched by members of the group also deserve a special mention: a 
new and really comprehensive edition of the scholia to the Iliad (including also 
the so-called ‘D-scholia’ and ‘h-scholia’ both omitted by Erbse’s monumental 
work);‘ a re-foundation of the Lessico dei grammatici greci antichi (LGGA) now 
hosted at Brill’s website as Lexicon of Greek Grammarians of Antiquity.” Moreover, 
a Supplementum Grammaticum Graecum (SGG) is currently being prepared: it will 
consist of critical editions, equipped with translation and commentary of ancient 
grammarians in close connection with the Jacoby’s project (Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker) edited by Stefan Schorn (KU Leuven).° 

The impressive amount of ancient and Byzantine scholarship on Homet’s Od- 
yssey and Hesiod has been sifted by the Venice team, leading on the editorial side 
to the completion of a new volume of the Scholia in Homeri Odysseam (books €-{; 
the following one, covering the books n-9, is under way), and to the preparation 
of the first critical edition of John Tzetzes’ Exegesis on the Erga of Hesiod, an edi- 
tion which takes into account for the first time all known extant manuscripts.’ 
Other specific topics investigated by the team cover the scanty traces of ancient 
commentaries to Hesiod on papyrus, some linguistic aspects of Hesiodic exegesis 
in the lexicographical sources of the Imperial age, as well as forgotten chapters 
of the Homeric exegesis during the Renaissance.® 

The Messina group has been working on Pindar and his exegesis throughout 
the centuries, and has pursued various lines of research: a textual reappraisal of 
some papyrus commentaries and their relationship with the scholia vetera, chal- 
lenging the widely held belief in the key-role played by Didymus in the develop- 
ment of the scholiastic corpus;? an in-depth exploration of the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the Moschopoulean commentary to Pindar, only partially edited by Abel 
in 1891, which has led to a fresh reappraisal of largely neglected fourteenth- and 


3 See e.g. Pagani 2014. 

4 Montana/Montanari/Muratore/Pagani 2017. 

5 Montana/Montanari/Pagani, in progress. 

6 Schorn, in progress. 

7 Pontani 2015 and Cardin, forthcoming. 

8 Tribulato, forthcoming; Cardin/Pontani 2017; Pontani 2018. 
9 Merro 2015 and this volume. 
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fifteenth-century manuscripts;'° the discovery of some snapshots of exegetical 
material on Pindar still unedited or overlooked in the repository of late antique 
and Byzantine lexicography.” 

Finally, the exegesis on Aeschylus has been the main concern of the Bologna 
group, whose research activity has been centered on a broad range of subjects, 
such as the much-discussed relationship between scholia and ancient hypomne- 
mata and lexicography, and a re-assessment of the traces of metrical scholarship 
and of Stoic and Epicurean exegesis lurking behind our scholiastic material and 
not yet explored into detail.” The careful evaluation of some underestimated 
manuscripts such as the Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161) with its layers of subsequent 
annotations also deserves an appropriate mention, since the Athos ms. and its 
history shed new light on the different ways of reading Aeschylus during the Byz- 
antine age and the Renaissance.” 

The aim of the project was to critically re-evaluate some strands of the ancient 
and medieval scholarship by adopting an interdisciplinary methodology which 
blends modern editorial techniques developed for ‘problematic’ or non-authorial 
medieval texts with current trends in the history of philology and literary criti- 
cism.™ 

The structure of the present volume reflects by and large the lines of research 
sketched above. The first section deals with various aspects of the Alexandrian 
studies on Homer. René Niinlist gives a flavour of his wider investigation of the 
scholarship of Aristarchus of Samothrace by tackling the latter’s use of metaphor 
and metonymy (against the background of the Aristotelian categorisation of 
these terms), his approach to synonyms (particularly the use of the terms avtt- 
pdatw and éx mapadArAov with respect to the mechanisms of verbal expression 
and syntax), and his views on the authenticity of the Homeric Hymns. Starting 
from a fresh look at the ideas of Eratosthenes, Aristarchus and Crates on the Ho- 
meric dual (as transmitted in some scholia to the Iliad), Stephanos Matthaios of- 
fers an overall reappraisal of the so-called “anomaly vs. analogy controversy”, 
from the famous testimony of Varro through the most recent (sometimes skepti- 
cal) scholarly views on this topic: he argues that the controversy did exist, and 
that Eratosthenes should be considered as a forerunner of Crates in the anoma- 
listic field. Filippomaria Pontani takes his cue from a largely neglected scholium 


10 Ucciardello, forthcoming. 

11 Meliad6 2015 and Ucciardello, this volume. 

12 Ercoles 2015 and forthcoming. 

13. Ercoles/Franchi, forthcoming and Franchi, this volume. 
14 Pontani 2016. 
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to ¢297 in order to discuss the idea that Aristophanes of Byzantium probably used 
the x as a critical sign in his ekdosis of the Odyssey: this incidentally suggests that 
Aristophanes might indeed, as W. Slater believed, have been the first to produce 
something like a critical hypomnema to Homer. Finally, Daniela Colomo provides 
the editio princeps of PLips inv. 1397, a fragment of a papyrus roll of unknown 
provenance (first century AD) carrying a glossary to Odyssey book 8. 

The following section deals with questions related to the ancient exegesis on 
the Iliad and on Hesiod, focusing particularly on the scholiastic tradition trans- 
mitted by medieval manuscripts and on specific features of some important wit- 
nesses. Lara Pagani addresses the issue of the “short scholia” in ms. Venetus A 
and their relationship with the frame-scholia in the same codex. This juxtaposi- 
tion is traced back to one and the same exegetical tradition: at a certain point it 
split up into two different paths, responding to different needs, and was later re- 
combined in one single book, with the aim of gathering together all the remains 
of ancient scholarship and, presumably, of displaying the difference in the type 
of reading aid supplied by each of the two scholiastic sets. Fausto Montana inves- 
tigates some scholia penned in ff. Irv of ms. Laur. pl. 32.3 (dated to the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries on palaeographical grounds) which are not the expected scholia 
exegetica on Il. 1.5—-12, but rather match passages of John Tzetzes’ Exegesis of the 
Iliad on the same lines: a textual comparison with the corresponding passages in 
the direct tradition of Tzetzes’ work proves the anteriority of the Exegesis, thus 
forcing us to date the Laurentian ms. after 1143 (likely to be the terminus ante 
quem for the composition of the work). The inquiry of Davide Muratore aims at 
ascertaining which manuscripts have been employed for the production of Janus 
Lascaris’ editio princeps of the D-scholia: the main exemplar was ms. Vat. gr. 33 
(whose use by Lascaris is also suggested by the entries in the lending registers of 
the Vatican Library), whereas totally new scholia and material unknown to the 
main witnesses of the D-scholia probably derive from a manuscript of the para- 
phrase of the Iliad attributed to Michael Psellos, from Eustathius’ Parekbolai, 
from ms. Par. gr. 2681 (owned by Lascaris himself), and, perhaps, from a codex of 
the ‘h family’. This section closes on a Hesiodic note: a complex paper by Marta 
Cardin and Olga Tribulato tackles John Tzetzes’ puzzling note to the first two 
words of the Erga, which lists the names of the Muses as reported in Hesiod him- 
self, Eumelus, Epicharmus and Aratus; a fresh analysis of the manuscript trans- 
mission of Tzetzes’ commentary, combined with a meticulous linguistic analysis 
of these name lists (especially Epicharmus’), yields new conclusions on their 
sense and their Sitz im Leben. 

The third set of papers is centered on Pindar and some strands of his exegesis 
and reception in the scholia vetera and lexicography. Claudio Meliado deals with 
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Dionysius of Sidon, a grammarian of the second century BC. After a survey on his 
scholarship on epic poetry, including the evidence recently provided by a Floren- 
tine papyrus (PL III/979), Meliado discusses Dionysius’ activity on lyric texts (Pin- 
dar and probably also Alcman) as it emerges from scholiastic and lexicographical 
sources. Grazia Merro aims chiefly at tracking down Theon’s commentary on Pin- 
dar: Theon has been commonly identified as the intermediate step between Didy- 
mus’ commentary and the medieval scholia. This ‘Didymo-centric’ approach is 
revisited and refined by Merro: she contends that new material from Theon might 
be identified in some marginal annotations of Pindar papyri in view of the analo- 
gies with items in the medieval scholia that manifestly derive from Theon himself. 
Maria Cannata focuses on several instances of criticism on Pindar in the scholia 
vetera. An early stage of this reception might be contemporary with the poet’s 
lifetime, and has left traces in the scholia showing a clear preponderance of pos- 
itive judgements. On the other side, the negative remarks on Pindar’s work made 
by the scholiasts (or their sources), however often clumsy or absurd, reveal here 
and there a perceptive understanding of some crucial aspects of the poet’s tech- 
nique. This section is rounded off by Giuseppe Ucciardello’s paper on a little- 
known orthographic collection transmitted anonymously by two manuscripts of 
the lexicon attributed to Cyrillus (Vall. E 11 and Laur. pl. 59.49). After an overview 
of this material, the author examines an unpublished lexicographical annotation 
quoting Pindar and Hippocrates on teeth, which might ultimately derive from Di- 
ogenianus. This item represents an interesting case-study of the multifaceted 
paths of dissemination of Pindar’s legacy in lexicography. 

The last three papers concern ancient exegesis to Aeschylus from two differ- 
ent perspectives: the focus of the first two articles (Ercoles and Tosi) is on the 
layers of earlier scholarship preserved by Byzantine scholia; the third (Franchi) 
investigates the history of ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (1), an important witness of Aeschy- 
lus and his exegesis. Ercoles takes into account some scholia on Seven against 
Thebes and Eumenides that resort to the complex notion of phantasia, whose dif- 
ferent uses point to various approaches to tragedy: beside a rhetorical interest in 
the so-called enargeia or ‘graphic quality’ of language and in the spectacular vis- 
ual effects of stage production, there is also a distinctively philosophical, pre- 
sumably Stoic, interest in epistemological aspects. Tosi, on the other hand, fo- 
cuses on the scholia on Pers. 14 and 869-871 preserved by the Athos ms., both 
offering an attempt at explaining difficult passages: the first one absurdly applies 
to Aeschylus an odd Homeric gloss going back to the so-called Glossographers; 
the other, deriving from a lost commentary by John Tzetzes, takes over from Ho- 
meric exegesis a conceivable interpretation of Acheloos. Allin all, these two cases 
restate the need for a careful and well-balanced consideration of every single 
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scholium. In a stratified and long-lived manuscript such as the Athos codex, the 
qualitative difference between scholia also largely depends on the different 
hands which penned annotations in the margins. Franchi tries to reconstruct this 
history mostly through the study of some marginal notes in the manuscript, 
which allow to trace its wanderings through time and space (from — possibly - 
Constantinople to Crete, then to Italy and, finally, back to Greece, to the Monas- 
tery of Iviron, where it landed from Margounios’ library at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century). Such annotations, often jotted down by (occasional) read- 
ers, clearly show a picture of the manuscript as a working tool which could be 
annotated and easily written on: something quite different, that is, from modern 
commented editions or editions cum notis variorum. 

The volume is rounded off by an outline of the crucial issues relating to the 
studies on ancient scholarship, written by Franco Montanari and addressing spe- 
cifically the role of Aristotle and the Peripatos in the birth of Alexandrian philol- 
ogy, as well as the cultural, historical and textual relevance of the critical and 
philological activity of the Alexandrians and of their later colleagues. 
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René Niinlist 
Observations on Aristarchus’ Homeric studies 


Abstract: The chapter combines three observations that all originate with a larger 
study on Aristarchus’ semantic explanations: (1) unlike Aristotle, in his influential 
model of metaphor, Aristarchus differentiates between metaphor and metonymy, 
a distinction already found in a papyrus treatise tentatively attributed to The- 
ophrastus; (2) in discussing particular instances of synonymous words, Aristarchus 
observes that Homer ‘contrasts’ (avtuppacvet) two different words of essentially the 
same meaning, which testifies to his speech diversity; (3) contrary to the communis 
opinio on the matter, Aristarchus probably held the Homeric Hymns to be a genuine 
work of Homer. 


1 Metonymy vs. Metaphor 


In order to reconstruct Aristarchus’ views on metonymy and metaphor respectively, 
it is useful to start with his semantic analysis of the adjective kw@odc, which to his 
mind either means ‘mute’ or ‘deaf’.’ A chief witness is a bT-scholion that, in the 
wake of Friedlander (1853), has been attributed to Aristonicus and is therefore con- 
sidered to represent Aristarchus’ opinion on the matter. The note in question deals 
with a well-known passage from Iliad 24. There Apollo expresses the view that by 
dragging Hector’s corpse around Patroclus’ tomb Achilles maltreats the earth, 
which is described as kwepr} (II. 24.54). The adjective’s meaning is discussed in the 
relevant scholion as follows: 


(1) dvti Tod dvaicOnTov. Kéxpntat SE TH <e>i6uxG@ avtl Tod yevixod. kwpov 6& Kai TO pn 
\ 66. 


MpOlgHEVOV Pwviyv- “KwWPOV yap BEAOG” (Il. 11.390) Kai “Kdpatt KwPq@” (Il. 14.16) (sch. bT 
Il. 24.54c Ariston.). 


<kw@r is used here> in the sense of (i.e., has the meaning) ‘without sense (or feeling)’. For 
<Homer> has used the species instead of the genus. kw@ov also <designates> something that 
does not utter a voice (i.e., something that is mute), <e.g.> ‘mute missile’ and ‘mute wave’.” 


1 Cf. sch. A Il. 11.390a (= Su. « 2308), A Il. 14.16a, bT Il. 24.54c (these scholia, and all others 
discussed in this paper, have been attributed to Aristonicus), with Lehrs (1882, 117-18), Roemer 
(1924, 20, 23-4). 

2 Translations are mine, unless indicated otherwise. They regularly add in pointy brackets what 
the text of the scholion tacitly presupposes. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110631883-001 
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In the first part of the scholion (on the second, see below), Aristarchus clearly 
uses a type of explanation for which several parallels can be adduced from other 
scholia that can be attributed to Aristonicus.’ Taken together, these notes demon- 
strate that Aristarchus considered aio@notc (‘sense-perception’) a genus (yévos), 
of which several species (ci6n) exist: hearing, touch, vision, etc. This general 
analysis can be visualised in the form of a stemma. The top of the stemma is oc- 
cupied by the one genus, aio8notc (‘sense-perception’), which branches into sev- 
eral species (ciSn) at the lower level. Read against this backdrop, text (1) easily 
yields sense. Iliad 24.54 means that Achilles maltreats an earth that is literally 
deaf. But a trope is involved that allows readers to understand that the earth 
actually has no sense-perception. It is dvaic8nTos to Achilles’ activity. The trope 
in question is to use the species ‘hearing’ instead of the genus ‘sense-perception’. 
Text (1) does not expressly state that kwr means ‘deaf’ here. But the second part 
leaves little room for doubt. “kw@ov also <designates> something that does not 
utter a voice (i.e., something that is mute)”, for which two Homeric parallels are 
given, the mute missile and the mute wave (on which see below). This second 
meaning (‘mute’) clearly presupposes a first meaning ‘deaf’ from which it is set 
apart. 

The opposition between genus (yévoc) and species (ciS0c) in all likelihood 
originates with Aristotelian philosophy and is a standard tool in Aristarchus’ 
grammatical system, as Matthaios has shown.‘ The same scholar also suggests a 
connection to a papyrus treatise that has tentatively been attributed to 
Theophrastus (P.Hamb. 128 = Theophrastus Appendix F 9 Fortenbaugh). 
Irrespective of whether Theophrastus is indeed the author, the papyrus’ date (ca. 
250-200 BC) in any case predates that of Aristarchus’ career. It is thus perfectly 
possible that he was familiar with the theory expounded in the papyrus. 
Matthaios’ argument in favour of a connection is plausible and can even be 
pushed a little further. 

Of the treatise’s many interesting points, the crucial one in the present 
context is where its author actually parts with Aristotle’s well-known model of 
metaphor and its four categories, as explained in chapter 21 of the Poetics: 


(2) petapopd SE goTtv dvouatos GAAOTpioU EmtPopa F AN Tob yévoucs Emi ElSo¢ 7 dd TOD 
eiSous Ent TO yevoc fH G10 Tod ElSous Ent EtS0¢ 7] KATA TO GvaAoyov (Arist. Po. 1457b6-9). 


3 Cf. sch. A IL. 4.343a (= Su. a 936), A Il. 11.532b, A IL. 15.252b. 
4 Matthaios 1999, 249-51, on his fr. 18. 
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A metaphor is the application of a word that belongs to another thing: either from genus to 
species, species to genus, species to species, or by analogy (trans. Halliwell). 


According to the papyrus treatise, however, Aristotle’s first two types of 
metaphor, from genus to species and vice versa, do not actually belong to the 
rubric petapopa. Instead, the author considers them a form of petovoia (lit. 
‘participation’, col. 2, ll. 27-33). The term petovoia and its pedigree are a 
particular problem that lies beyond the scope of this paper. It is, nevertheless, 
clear that petovoia roughly designates ‘synekdoche’. Whereas the term 
Hetapopa (‘metaphor’) assumes that a word is ‘transferred’ from its literal 
surroundings to an area that is essentially foreign to it, its counterpart petovoia 
(‘synekdoche’) expresses that one element ‘partakes’ of the other. The two 
elements essentially belong to the same domain. Hearing, for instance, is one 
possible species (eiSoc) of the genus (yévoc) sense-perception and can thus 
metonymically represent it; it is not metaphorically transferred to another 
domain. I am suggesting, in other words, that Aristarchus is following the 
papyrus treatise’s model and not Aristotle’s. 

The relevant argument is not entirely watertight because it must resort to 
evidence that has its problems, especially with this type of material. No one is 
ignorant of the fact that scholia have gone through multiple stages of 
transmission. One consequence is that modern scholars can never be certain that 
the scholia “represent the ipsissima verba of the grammarians”.° This in turn 
means that caution is called for when their argument is built on considerations 
of terminology. This said, it is nevertheless remarkable that Aristarchus’ 
numerous examples of petapopd (and cognates) never deal with a transition 
from genus to species or vice versa.® All his examples of petapopda nicely fit into 
the remaining two Aristotelian categories, that is, from species to species and by 
analogy.’ On the other hand, those Aristarchean notes that, like text (1), comment 
on the transition from genus to species and vice versa do not normally make use 
of additional terminology that would help to understand his categories and their 


5 Dyck 1993, 774 n. 5. 

6 No fewer than approximately fifty Aristarchean notes treat metaphorical expressions, which 
is why no full list is given here: sch. A II. 1.37e (+ test.), A Il. 1.51c, A Il. 2.49b (+ test.), etc., also 
text (3). 

7 Cf. text (2). In this connection it is worth mentioning that, when explaining the workings of 
metaphor in chapter 21, Aristotle himself shows little interest in his first two categories. He thus 
(involuntarily?) paved the way for the view that they actually do not belong to the rubric ‘meta- 
phor’ in the first place. Conversely, chapter 25 of the Poetics does suggest solving ‘problems’ by 
means of metaphors from species to genus (1461a16-21). 
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boundaries. There is, however, one exception. A note on Iliad 4.343 explains that 
Homer uses the verb dKxovw (‘to hear’) in the meaning énatoOdveo8at (‘to 
perceive’), “because hearing is a species of sense-perception” (eiS0c aicOroews, 
sch. A Il. 4.343a). And this figurative usage of the verb is referred to with the 
adverb tpomtkdc (‘figuratively, by means of a trope’). Unfortunately, there is no 
parallel for this term in the other notes that can be attributed to Aristarchus. So it 
cannot be ruled out that this note is the proverbial swallow that does not make a 
summer. Still, the fact that Aristarchus never uses the term petapopa (and 
cognates) for the transition from genus to species or vice versa and the fact that 
such a transition is at least once referred to by a different term, tpomtk@c, both 
make it more likely than not that he followed the model of the papyrus treatise 
(and not Aristotle). He too considered the transition from genus to species and 
vice versa a form of (semantic) synekdoche - or at least not a form of metaphor.® 

Another complicating factor must not go unmentioned. The second part of 
text (1) argues that Iliad 11.390 should be understood as ‘mute missile’ (kw@ov 
BéAos). In the Homeric passage, Diomedes, who has just been hit by Paris’ arrow, 
emphatically downplays its effect (‘Ah, it’s nothing, a mere scratch!’). Even 
though the Homeric scene seems largely unproblematic, it is not immediately 
clear what one is to make of a ‘mute missile’.’ Is it flying without making noise 
(i.e., silently, imperceptibly)? Does it not inflict pain? Be that as it may, the actual 
problem is that Aristarchus’ note on the very passage gives an explanation that 
differs from the one given in text (1): 


(3) dtt KATA pETAPOpdav aNd TOD KATA THV ako El TO KATA THV AV KWRdV TO 
avertaio@ntov (sch. A Il. 11.390a [cf. b] = Su. k 2308). 


<The marginal sign,> because, with a metaphorical transition from hearing to touch, kw@dv 
means ‘without sense (or feeling)’. 


In other words, the BéAog in Iliad 11.390 is ‘deaf’, which is described as a 
metaphor from hearing to touch, that is, from species to species (Aristotle’s third 
category, text 2), with the genus ‘sense-perception’ (aio@notc) transpiring from 
the translation (avenaio8ntov). The note does not expressly explain the noun 
BéAoc, but it seems likely that Aristarchus understands it here as ‘the wound 


8 Incidentally, Aristarchus occasionally identifies other cases of synekdoche by means of the 
expression €k Tov mapemopevov (‘from what follows’: sch. A II. 2.417a, 13.426a, 14.214a, 16.142a, 
23.679a, also 4.123a'), which likewise occurs in the papyrus treatise next to the term petovoia 
(col. 2, ll. 27-8). 

9 Modern scholars tend to attribute kw@dv in II. 11.390 the sense ‘blunt’ (e.g. LfgrE s.v.). 
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inflicted by the missile’, as he does elsewhere.” The wound inflicted by a wimp 
like Paris is deaf. It cannot be felt or, in other words, does not hurt. At any rate, 
this explanation of kw@ov in Iliad 11.390 (‘deaf’) is not compatible with the one 
given in text (1), which clearly considers the adjective to mean ‘mute’. It is 
perhaps too rash to conclude that Friedlander’s attribution of text (1) to 
Aristonicus is mistaken. As shown, the notion that hearing is a species of sense- 
perception is perfectly in line with Aristarchus’ views. But the explanation 
specifically of Iliad 11.390 remains a problem that must not be swept under the 
rug. The possible solution to give Aristarchus only the first half of text (1) and to 
deny him the second does not help because the explanation of the ‘mute wave’ in 
Iliad 14.16 at the end of text (1) is in fact in agreement with his note on that 
passage (sch. A Il. 14.16a). There seems to be something wrong specifically with 
the interpretation of Iliad 11.390 in text (1). While this is an unsatisfactory answer 
to the problem, it does not affect the main point that, in differentiating metaphor 
and metonymy, Aristarchus appears to be following the author of the papyrus 
treatise and not Aristotle. 


2 Synonyms and speech diversity 


This section starts from what is arguably the Homeric word par excellence, pti\vIs 
(‘wrath’), the notorious opening word of the Iliad. Given the word’s prominence, 
it is hardly surprising that Aristarchus discusses its meaning on several 
occasions.” What is less expected, however, is that the relevant notes seem to 
contradict each other. The salient point is whether or not there is a noticeable 
difference between pfvic and other terms that belong to the same semantic field, 
for instance, xOAoc. To judge from the collected evidence, Aristarchus does not 
seem to express an unequivocal opinion on the matter. On the one hand, several 
notes clearly argue that pfjvic and xdAog are synonyms, for example, in the 
commentary on a passage from Iliad 15. Ares is angry and on the verge of entering 
the battle. Had Athena not prevented him from doing so, “there might have been 
wrought another anger (ydAos), and bitterness (pvc) from Zeus, still greater”.” 


10 Sch. A Il. 8.513b (sim. Su. B 234), also sch. A II. 14.439a, with Lehrs (1882, 59), van der Valk 
(1964, 96). 

11 Ap.S. 112.24, sch. A Il. 4.513a, 9.261b, 15.122a, 16.30b, 16.62a, 19.67b, 23.543b, 24.395. 

12 évOaK étt peiGwv Te kal dpyadewtepos GAAOG | MAP Atog dBavaTotot YANG Kal pivIs ETLXON 
(IL 15.121-2, trans. Lattimore). 
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The immediate juxtaposition of the two semantically related words caught 
Aristarchus’ attention and had him mark the passage with the marginal sign: 


(4) dt Ek MapaAATAov Ws icoSvvapobvta TOv XOAOV Kal TH pivev (sch. A II. 15.122a).% 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer has put the words> ‘anger’ (x6Ao¢) and ‘wrath’ (t1i,vts) 
in juxtaposition (€x mapaAAnAov) as synonyms (lit. as having the same force/meaning). 


This explanation is straightforward and not really open to doubt. On the other 
hand, there are notes such as the one on the passage from Iliad 4 where Apollo 
emphatically urges the Trojans to launch an attack because Achilles is not 
fighting, “but mulls his heartsore anger” (4.513: yoAov ONvpadyéa méooEL). That 
passage too was marked with the marginal sign in Aristarchus’ text: 


(5) Sti avtppacet TOV YOAOV TH pst Ett TOD aVTOD Mpoowrtov (sch. A Il. 4.513a).” 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer> contrasts (avtiuppdvet) <the word> ‘anger’ (yOAos) 
with ‘wrath’ (t17;vtc) with respect to the same character. 


Needless to say, “the same character” must refer here to Achilles. Aristarchus 
points out that the present passage speaks of Achilles’ yoAoc (‘anger’), whereas 
elsewhere, in the opening line of the epic in particular, Achilles’ emotional state 
is called pfjvis (‘wrath’). The contrast between the two words is expressed by 
means of the verb avtippatw. Homer (or Apollo) contrasts yoAos with pijvis. 
One type of note, exemplified by text (4), declares the two words to be 
synonymous, another, exemplified by text (5), notices a contrast. Is Aristarchus 
contradicting himself? Or has Aristonicus misunderstood him? As a matter of 
fact, the contradiction is only apparent.” The crucial point is the exact meaning 
of the verb dvtippatw in text (5) and the parallels listed in n. 14. The same term 
recurs in Aristarchus’ treatment of two other pairs of Homeric words that are 
roughly synonymous. In Iliad 21, Achilles encounters Asteropaeus on the 
battlefield. Achilles casts his spear, but misses his target. Instead the spear hits 


13 Sim. sch. A Il. 16.30b (ws iooSvvapdv), also 16.62a (mapadATAws), 23.543b. For the term 
iooduvapéw cf. also sch. A II. 1.244c, 2.8b, 5.194a, etc.; on mapadArjAwes see below. Juxtaposition 
of synonymous words is also discussed in sch. A Il. 16.636a! (€& énavaAr pews ... TO adTdO, with 
two parallels: Od. 12.92, Il. 16.251). 

14 Cf. sch. A Il. 9.261b, 19.67b, 24.395 (all with reference to Achilles), also 16.30b (where 
avTLeToAaLPdavw is used instead of avtuppacw). 

15 The present explanation allows me to solve the riddle that I previously felt unable to crack 
(Niinlist 2012, 206). 
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“the high bank (of the river)” (21.171: Dinar ... 6x8nv). Asteropaeus, for his part, 
fails to pull out the spear of Achilles and is killed by him. Achilles then utters a 
vaunting speech and pulls out his spear “from the river bank” (21.200: éx 
Kprpvoio). The spear hits the 6x6n in line 171 and is pulled from the xpnpvos in 
line 200. Aristarchus cannot help commenting on this peculiar wording: 


(6) Stt dvtiméppaxe TH 6xOn (cf. Il. 21.171-2) tov Kpnpvov (sch. AT Il. 21.200).1° 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer> has contrasted the 6y8n with the xpnpvdc (both 
‘river bank’). 


A very similar argument is made in a note on a speech from Iliad 14. The Trojan 
Acamas avenges the death of his brother by killing a Greek. He addresses the 
Greek army a speech of triumph which ends as follows: I killed your comrade “so 
that punishment for my brother (kaotyvntos) may not go long unpaid. Therefore 
a man prays he will leave behind him one close to him (yvwt6s) in his halls to 
avenge his downfall in battle”.” The passage juxtaposes two terms of kinship, 
Kaoiyvntos and yvwtdc, which Aristarchus discusses as follows: 


(7) 61 avtmMéppaKe TOV yvwTdv TH KaolyviiTW capas Zott yap abeAPds (sch. 
All. 14.485a).'® 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer> has clearly contrasted kaciyvntos with yywwtoc. For 
it (sc. yywtds) is (i.e., means) ‘brother’. 


Aristarchus’ argument is essentially the same in both cases (texts 6 and 7): Homer 
is using in relative proximity two words that are synonymous: 6x6n and kpnpvds 
(‘tiver bank’), kaoiyvntos and yvwtdc (‘brother’). In both notes, the actual 
purpose of the verb avtippatw is to draw attention to the speech diversity. Even 
though the two words essentially mean the same, Homer makes an effort to 
diversify his epic by using two different words instead of the same. The closer the 
two words are in the text, the more noticeable the contrast becomes. This 
contrast, however, does not refer to meaning (the relevant words are in fact 
synonyms) but the contrast refers to diversity in verbal expression.” The wider 


16 Cf. sch. A Il. 21.172c, Su. « 2388. 

17... Wa pr] Tl KaOLyVI{TOLO ye ToLvT] | SN POVv AttTos Eq’ TH Kai Tig T ebyeTOL avi | ywwTOov evi 
pEyapots Apews aAKTijpa yevéo@at (Il. 14.483-5, trans. Lattimore). 

18 On yvwtdc = ‘brother’ see also sch. A Il. 15.336, 17.35, with Lehrs (1882, 149). 

19 Contrast in meaning is expressed, for instance, by 5taotéAAw: sch. A Il. 4.140a, 4.540, 7.482a, 
14.424a, etc. 
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background of these notes may well be didactic, since a standard goal of ancient 
education was that readers improved their verbal skills by reading the great 
‘Classics’, Homer in particular. 

With the suggested explanation of the verb avttppdtw, the contradiction in 
Aristarchus’ treatment of pfjvic and yoAos in texts (4) and (5) turns out to be 
apparent only. He does consider the two words synonymous;” at the same time 
he points out that Homer diversifies his account when he applies them both to 
the same character.” 

Aristarchus’ discussion in text (4) is the springboard for two further 
observations. First, the T-scholion on the same passage deserves attention.” Its 
first part consists of a single word and is simply a highly condensed version of 
Aristarchus’ explanation. The second part, however, reports that other critics (oi 
8€) offer an alternative explanation. Unlike Aristarchus, they do not treat ydAo0c¢ 
and pfjvis as synonyms, but consider ydAocg the genus (and, no doubt, pfjvic the 
species, hence Wilamowitz’ supplement). The similarity of this argument to the 
one expounded in the first section of this paper will be obvious. Here, however, 
it is used to contradict Aristarchus. 

Second, it is worth taking a closer look at the expression €k mapaAAnAov and 
its twin mapaAAnAws. In modern secondary literature, the two expressions are 
usually taken to designate the juxtaposition of two synonymous words, a feature 
that is so typical of Homeric style and its redundancies.” An examination of the 
actual attestations reveals, however, that the two expressions are somewhat less 
specific than the usual rendering in modern scholarship suggests. An important 
witness is a note on Iliad 13. In response to Meriones’ dilemma that, if he returned 
to the camp to get new weapons, he might look like a coward, Idomeneus tells 
him not to worry about his valour: “Why need you speak (Aéyeo8at) of it? If now 


20 Lehrs’ analysis of the evidence is correct (1882, 132-3), but he fails to explain the peculiar 
meaning of avtiuppatw. 

21 Unsurprisingly, this use of avtuppatw is found outside of Aristarchus’ commentaries, for in- 
stance, in the exegetical scholia: bT IL. 13.477b ex., bT Il. 15.16b ex. (Erbse withdraws the cruces in 
the corrigenda), T Il. 16.61b ex. (on xOAog and pinvi8pdc, following Aristarchus: sch. A II. 16.62a). In 
some cases, e.g. sch. bT Il. 13.363c ex., the synonymous words are not in textual proximity. This 
probably means that avtiuppdatw can also have the more general meaning ‘to express the same idea 
differently’, which in turn resembles the meaning ‘to translate’ (for which see LSJ s.v.). 

22 Sch. T JI. 15.122b ex.: mapadArjAws: oi 6& XOAOG yevuKe (“in juxtaposition; others <take> ‘an- 
ger’ as the genus”, Wilamowitz supplements, pifjvic eiStkdc, “‘wrath’ as the species”). 

23 Cf. e.g. Bachmann (1904, 19), Erbse (1960, 321), Matthaios (1999, 250), Niinlist (2012, 206). 
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beside the ships all the best of us were to be counted (Aeyoipe8a) ...”.“ The pas- 
sage combines two attestations of the verb A€yopat in two rather different mean- 
ings, as Aristarchus remarks in his note: 


(8) 1 SutAf 6E, StL MAPAAAT|AWS TO AeyoipEba, MOTE PEV Eni Tod dPtOpoipeda (sc. Il. 13.276), 
mote 6 Eri TOD SiaAeyoipeGa (sc. 13.275) (sch. A Il. 13.276-87). 


The diplé (= marginal sign), because Aeyoipe8a <occurs> in juxtaposition, once in the 
meaning ‘to be counted’ (in line 276), once in the meaning ‘to speak’ (in line 275). 


Obviously, mapadAnAws cannot refer here to the juxtaposition specifically of 
synonymous words, since the semantic difference is what triggered Aristarchus’ 
note in the first place.” The conclusion seems to be that €x mapaAAnAov originally 
designates the notable juxtaposition of words in general, not that of synonymous 
words specifically. Notes such as text (4) suggest that, normally speaking, the 
point about the synonymy would expressly be made (ws iooSvvapotvta). But the 
T-scholion on the same passage (n. 22) shows how easy it was for the shorthand 
to acquire the meaning ‘juxtaposition of synonymous words’ that dominates 
modern scholarship. 

A second witness again makes recourse to the opposition of genus and 
species that is the subject of section 1. Aristarchus takes exception to Zenodotus’ 
text in Iliad 5.162. In asimile, a lion attacks a herd and breaks the neck “of a heifer 
or an ox” (mdpttos Ne Bods). Zenodotus’ text has BouxdAov (‘cowboy’) instead of 
mlopTtos (‘heifer’) and is rejected by Aristarchus in the following way: 


(9) Stt ZnvdSotos ypdwet “BovKddov Hé Bods”. MapaAATAws SE TO EiSoc TH yevel TETAXEV 
(sch. A II. 5.162a). 


<The marginal sign,> because Zenodotus writes ‘of a cowboy or an ox’. But <Homer> has put 
species (i.e., heifer) and genus (i.e., ox) in juxtaposition. 


24 tice ypr Tabta AéyeoBau; | ci yap viv mapa vavoi Acyoipeba mavtes dptotot ... (Il. 13.275-6). 
The translation of line 276 follows Aristarchus’ interpretation (‘to be counted’), whereas modern 
scholarship favours the meaning ‘to assemble’ or ‘to be selected’ (LfgrE s.v.). The meaning ‘to 
assemble’ is not unknown to Aristarchus (sch. A II. 2.435a'). 

25 Virtually the same argument is made in sch. Od. 4.451d Ariston. (p. 48-9 Carnuth). Cf. also 
sch. A II. 15.437-8 on the difference (Stapopd) between two pronouns in juxtaposition. Erbse 
(1960, 321 with n. 2) recognises that text (8) is different, but curiously writes that mapaAAnAws 
can designate both synonymy and homonymy, as if the two were the same. Incidentally, text (8) 
is perhaps better seen as discussing polysemy. 
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As in text (8), mapadAnAws cannot refer here to literal synonymy. Instead, it 
indicates the juxtaposition of genus and species that, according to Aristarchus, 
was not recognised by Zenodotus, who therefore felt the need to alter the text.” 
The overall conclusion is, to repeat, that €x mapadAnAov and mapadAnAws 
normally describe words in juxtaposition or textual proximity. The specific 
nature of the juxtaposition that is highlighted by Aristarchus must be worked out 
by carefully analysing the relevant note and the Homeric passage to which it 
refers. 


3 The genuine works of Homer 


The starting-point is again a semantic question, more specifically a feature of 
Homeric poetry that, in the wake of Milman Parry, is now usually called ‘generic 
epithets’. The point of reference is a passage from Iliad 14 where Diomedes 
mentions his father Tydeus, “whom now the heaped earth covers over in Thebe” 
(14.114: d6v OnBrot xvTN Kata yoia KdAvpEV). In his note on the passage, 
Aristarchus maintains that the expression yut1 ... yata (‘heaped earth’) is not 
generic: 


(10) 6tt “xuTH yi” 1 El Toi veKpoic Emiyeopévn, OV KABOAIK@s, WS “<yoiia> péAaLva” 
(Il. 2.699 etc.) Kal “<yaia> pepéoBioc” (Hes. Th. 693, h.Ap. 341) (sch. A Il. 14.114a). 


<The marginal sign,> because yut1 yfj is the earth that is heaped up over the dead bodies, 
not generically, like ‘black <earth>’ and ‘life-bearing <earth>’. 


The argument is straightforward. Of the epithets that can form a phrase with the 
noun ‘earth’ (yoia), ‘black’ (uéAatva) and ‘life-bearing’ (pepéofios) are generic, 
while ‘heaped’ (xut") is not.” The latter has a meaning that is specific to its par- 
ticular context. The problem is that Aristarchus’ second example of a generic ep- 
ithet, pepéoftos, is not attested in Homer, neither the adjective as such nor the 


26 Similarly, in sch. A Il. 5.194a Zenodotus takes exception to a pair of synonyms in juxtaposi- 
tion, which is again defended by Aristarchus. 

27 The point that yuvtt (yf) is not generic occurs elsewhere (sch. A II. 6.464b, 23.256, sch. 
Od. 3.258f, with Lehrs 1882, 102, Severyns 1928, 223), though without contrasting it with epithets 
that are in fact generic as in text (10). On Aristarchus’ treatment of generic epithets see Niinlist 
(2009, 300-1, with lit.). 
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specific phrase yaia pepéoftos, which is the focus of his observation.” The phrase 
yoia pepéoBios is found once in Hesiod (Th. 693) and once in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo (341).” Text (10) has therefore been included in a recent article in which 
I examine the meaning of the well-known phrase “Opnpov é ‘Oprjpou oagnvivetv 
(‘to elucidate Homer from Homer’). Among other things, the article offers a list of 
fifteen examples where Aristarchus’ argument decisively rests on evidence that 
is not Homeric. The list thus demonstrates that he does not follow his rule with 
utmost rigour.” 

The fundamental point that Aristarchus occasionally takes the liberty to 
ignore his own methodological principle remains valid, but it is less clear to me 
now whether it was appropriate to use text (10) as evidence. In arguing the point, 
I followed the communis opinio that Alexandrian scholars normally do not treat 
the Homeric Hymns as genuine.” This general view, however, needs to be quali- 
fied in at least two ways. First, it is an argument from silence. The Alexandrian 
critics are believed to doubt the authenticity of the Hymns because they ignore 
them.” Second, the very word wepéoPios is explicitly considered Homeric by Ar- 
istarchus’ pupil Apollodorus of Athens.® Normally, this is taken as the proverbial 
exception that proves the rule. Leaving aside the dubiousness of this methodo- 
logical principle, it is perhaps worth taking Apollodorus’ testimony more seri- 
ously. If he took the Homeric Hymns to be genuine, why not his teacher Aristar- 
chus? There is no positive evidence to the contrary.™ And text (10) may well point 
in the other direction if one assumes that Aristarchus adduces two generic epi- 
thets, péAatva and gepéoftoc, that he both considers genuinely Homeric. 


28 Sch. A II. 10.226 (= Glossographers fr. 7a Dyck) demonstrates that Aristarchus had a clear 
view of whether or not a word is attested in Homer. 

29 For the adjective pepéoptos see also h.Cer. 450, 451, 469, hh 30.9. The noun-epithet formula 
yaia peéAatva is common (Il. 2.699 etc.). 

30 Cf. Niinlist (2015, esp. 391-3 for the fifteen examples). 

31 The locus classicus is Pfeiffer’s assertion that Aristotle codified the view that only the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are by Homer (Pfeiffer 1968, 73-4). Pfeiffer himself admits, however, that Aris- 
totle considered the Margites to be genuine too (Po. 1448b30). What is more, it is clear neither 
what the evidence is for Pfeiffer’s claim that Zenodotus followed Aristotle in holding Iliad and 
Odyssey alone to be genuine (1968, 117, 204-5) nor why this ‘codification’ should automatically 
and universally be shared by all the Alexandrians, since they disagree on so many other ques- 
tions. 

32 Wiinsch (1914, 152). 

33 FGrHist 244 F 281 = sch. Ge II. 21.319d ex., cf. test. 16 Allen/Halliday/Sikes. 

34 To my knowledge, sch. A II. 7.475a is the only Aristarchean fragment that touches upon the 
question of works that have falsely been attributed to Homer (td émiBeBANKOTA ‘Opt{pw). No de- 
tails are given. 
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Moreover, there is another witness that corroborates this hypothesis. A simile in 
Iliad 16 says about wolves, among other things, that, after devouring a deer, their 
“belly is full” (16.163: neptotévetat 5€ te yootrp). Aristarchus deliberates how to 
analyse the verb: 


(11) dttZott pev ExbEEaoSat kai TO oTevoxwpeitat “oTEtwopEVOS veKvECotv” (II. 21.220) WotE 
Kataotpégetv cig TO Bapvvetat. BEATLOV SE MapEpMENTWKEVAL TO O WS Ent yfig PEpEeoBiouv 
Wote eivat kai 16 “meploTéveTau” avti tod Teptteivetat 1d TO EuMANDOFVvat Tob aipatos (sch. 
A Il. 16.163a, sim. b). 


<The marginal sign,> because, on the one hand, it is possible also to understand <the belly> 
‘is congested’, <cf.> ‘congested with dead bodies’ (Il. 21.220, Scamander speaking of 
himself), with the result that <the meaning here> is moving toward <the belly> ‘is heavy’. It 
is, however, better <to assume> that the sigma has been inserted, as in yf, pepéoptos, with 
the result that meptotévetat has the sense of <the belly> ‘is stretched’, owing to its being 
filled with blood. 


The preferred second solution considers the sigma in meptotévetat to be 
‘parasitic’, a general linguistic phenomenon for which the parallel (yf) pepéoBios 
is adduced. This explanation, which culminates in connecting the relevant verb 
MEploTevetal with mepiteivw (‘to be stretched’), is unlikely to win favour with 
modern Homerists, but in the present context this is hardly relevant. Just as in 
text (10), Aristarchus appears to consider pepéoBios a Homeric adjective, which 
now provides a suitable example of parasitic sigma.* The preceding argument is 
perhaps not strong enough actually to prove that Aristarchus considered the 
Homeric Hymns genuine. But it certainly raises this explanation as a possibility 
that deserves to be taken seriously.” 

In this connection, another observation is worth making. The fifteen 
examples that demonstrate how Aristarchus sometimes resorts to non-Homeric 


35 Incidentally, Apollodorus of Athens (cf. n. 33) refers to pepéoftos for the same reason (para- 
sitic sigma). In light of text (11) it seems likely that he is following his teacher Aristarchus. 
(epeoBtos receives the same explanation in ‘Tryphon’ Pass. 1.18, 2.16 Schneider (under the rubric 
TlapépMtTwots), Hdn. 2.292.11 Lentz (= EM 790.40), Ep.Hom. € 98 Dyck. 

36 A second example is something of a long shot. Sch. A Il. 22.494a mentions that the noun 
koTUAn is a type of cup and has a masculine equivalent, x6tuAos. That form is actually not found 
in Homer (which is why Friedlander athetised the relevant section of the scholion, in turn de- 
fended by van der Valk 1963, 587-8) and poorly attested in general (all quoted by Athenaeus: 
Alcaeus fr. 417 Voigt, Ion of Chios 19 F 51 Snell, Aristophanes fr. 68.2 K-A, Hermippus fr. 29 K-A, 
Plato Com. fr. 46.9, 48 K—-A, Eubulus fr. 71 K-A, Polemon fr. 88 Preller, and, postdating Aristar- 
chus, Diodorus Gloss. ital. 128 K-A, Pamphilus fr. XVII Schmidt). It is striking, but perhaps no 
more, that one of the rare attestations of k6tvA0s comes from an Homeric Epigram (14.3). 
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evidence (see n. 30 above) have a common denominator: Aristarchus normally 
makes it explicit that he is quoting or referring to an author other than Homer — 
with two exceptions. One is text (10), the other a note on a passage from Iliad 18 
where he takes issue with Zenodotus’ text. Zenodotus apparently did not like the 
phrase éna ydAxeov (‘brazen voice’, 18.222), presumably because it contradicts 
the rules of grammatical agreement (feminine noun, masculine adjective). He 
therefore read yoAkénv and incurred Aristarchus’ criticism: 


(12) <dt> &pETPWS 6 ZnVvdboTOS “dma XaAKENV”, OD GuvEic STL MApATIATOLOV EOTL TO OXF|HA 
TM “KAUTOS ‘InmoSdpeta” (Il. 2.742) Kai “Beppog dtp” (Hes. Th. 696 = h.Merc. 110) (sch. 
AIL 18.222b!).” 


<The marginal sign, because> Zenodotus unmetrically <reads> dma yaAKénv, not 
understanding that the scheme (sc. feminine noun with masculine adjective) is similar to 
‘famous Hippodameia’ (kAvTOG InmoSdpeta) and ‘warm blaze’ (Beppos aivtp1). 


Aristarchus argues that the combination of a feminine noun with a masculine 
adjective is a departure from ‘standard’ Greek that, at least in poetry, is not 
uncommon and illustrates the point with two examples. The first is the standard 
Homeric example for this phenomenon (see fr. 33 Matthaios with test.). The 
second is not attested in the Homeric epics. Since Aristarchus is not explicitly 
saying that he is quoting Hesiod, it may well be that he actually has in mind the 
identical passage from the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. That passage does not need 
to be marked as non-Homeric because Aristarchus considers the Hymns 
genuine.*® 

The view prevalent in modern scholarship that the Alexandrian critics denied 
Homer the Hymns solely rests, as seen, on the argument that they ignore them. 
Texts (10) to (12) seriously undermine this argument.” This in turn means that, at 
the very least, the possibility that Aristarchus held the Homeric Hymns to be 
genuine can no longer be ruled out. 


37 Cf. sch. T Jl. 22.480a7, sch. Od. 4.442c, 4.709b1 (all attributed to Aristonicus). 

38 In this he is followed by Lesbonax fr. 2 Blank, who equally considers Seppoc aitpr Homeric. 
For Kayser (1861, 354) the thought that Aristarchus might quote the Hymns or Hesiod was so 
unbearable that he concluded Aristarchus must have read Seppdg ditpr in Od. 12.369 (rejected 
by Ludwich in his edition). 

39 Further research may well produce more examples such as text (10), whose connection with 
the Homeric Hymns is not identified in Erbse’s edition. Incidentally, an exegetical scholion (sch. 
bT II. 1.477b ex.) is referring to hh 28.4. 
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Eratosthenes, Crates and Aristarchus on the 
Homeric dual. Rethinking the origins of the 
‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’ 


Abstract: The corpus of the Iliadic scholia preserves two testimonies document- 
ing Eratosthenes’ views on the Homeric use of the dual and at the same time plac- 
ing the Cyrenaic scholar within the ancient debate on the peculiarities and the 
correctness (or incorrectness) of the dual forms attested in Homer. Starting from 
an analysis of both Eratosthenes’ fragments and on the basis of the particular 
connection between Eratosthenes, Crates and Aristarchus drawn in these testi- 
monies, my paper aims at investigating the theoretical background of the ancient 
views on the Homeric use of the dual. The investigation leads to a substantial 
quarrel between Alexandrian and Pergamenian scholarship, the so-called ‘anal- 
ogy vs. anomaly controversy’. After a discussion of the ancient quarrel and also 
of the objections expressed by current research on its historicity, I will try to re- 
consider the contents of the debate and also evaluate the position of Eratosthenes 
within this issue. 


Introduction 


The corpus of the Iliadic scholia preserves two testimonies documenting Eratos- 
thenes’ views on the Homeric use of the dual and at the same time placing the 
Cyrenaic scholar within the ancient debate on the peculiarities and the correct- 
ness (or incorrectness) of the dual forms attested in Homer. The first testimony, 
Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364), refers to the morphology of the verbal dual.’ According to 
Aristonicus, Aristarchus argued against Eratosthenes’ interpretation of the form 
dtwxetov in Il. 10.364. The problem underlying this passage is the meaning of 
Siwketov according to its grammatical person and tense and, beyond that, the 


My sincere thanks go to the editors of the present volume for their accurate reading and their 
stimulating comments, from which my contribution took immense advantage. | am also greatly 
indebted to Ineke Sluiter (Leiden), Alessandro Garcea (Paris-Sorbonne), Pierre Swiggers and Al- 
fons Wouters (both KU Leuven) for their feedback on a previous version of my paper. 


1 The scholion is quoted below, p. 29. The grammatical problem attested in this testimony and 
the ancient explanations are also discussed below, p. 28-31 and 44-45. 
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correct assignment of the Homeric dual forms in -tov to the morphological para- 
digm of the verbal dual. The second testimony, Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282, concerns 
the semantics of dual, especially the quantitative relation expressed by the dual 
in its Homeric usage.’ Eratosthenes is once more attacked by Aristarchus, in this 
case because he accepted —- in agreement with the Pergamene scholar Crates of 
Mallos — the dual ina plural sense; this explanation is in Aristarchus’ view totally 
wrong. The interpretative principle of Eratosthenes and Crates is illustrated on 
the basis of the quantitative relation expressed by the dual expression Tw ev 
Cevyvvo8nv in Il. 24.281. If one followed Eratosthenes’ and Crates’ view — this is 
the objection of Aristarchus as reported by Aristonicus —, the dual would refer not 
to the two persons xfipvé Kai [piapyos mentioned in II. 24.282, but to the nine sons 
of Priam enumerated in the previous passage II. 24.249-52. Both issues, morphol- 
ogy and semantics of dual, present a controversial topic within ancient as well as 
modern Homeric scholarship and linguistics. 

The two Homeric scholia were for the first time accomodated in an edition of 
Eratosthenes’ fragments through Strecker’s collection of Lycophron’s, Eu- 
phronius’ and Eratosthenes’ works on Attic comedy, published in 1884. Accord- 
ing to Strecker, both quotations stem from Eratosthenes’ treatise On the Old com- 
edy; furthermore, they are presented in Strecker’s edition as a single unit. Schol. 
Hom. Il. 10.364b appears as the main fragment — this is Eratosth. fr. 35 —, whereas 
Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 serves just as a comparandum to the previous scholion. The 
connection of both scholia and their appearing under one and the same fragment, 
as well as their adscription to Eratosthenes’ writing On the Old comedy are prob- 
lematic. For several different reasons more recent research has raised objections 
against Strecker’s view on the provenance of one or both Homeric scholia and on 
their assignment to the specific work of Eratosthenes.* Also the combination of 


2 The testimony is cited verbatim below, p. 31. See the discussion below, p. 31-33 and 43-44. 

3 See Strecker 1884, 34. For Eratosthenes’ writing [epi tig dpxaiag kwywdias and for its title 
and contents as well as for the sources of the extant fragments, see Strecker 1884, 12-22, Nes- 
selrath 1990, 176-180, Bagordo 1998, 37-40 and Geus 2002, 291-301; cf. Knaack 1907, 383-384, 
Pfeiffer 1978, 200-203, Tosi 1994, 167-171 and Matthaios 2011, 56-57. 

4 The first scholar to doubt Strecker’s adscription of Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 to Eratosthenes’ work 
On the Old comedy was Knaack 1907, 384. Concerning the provenance of Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b, 
however, Knaack followed Strecker’s attribution of the scholion to the specific Eratosthenic writ- 
ing. Conversely Pfeiffer 1978, 202 expressed some reservations on Strecker’s adscription of Schol. 
Hom. Il. 10.364b to Eratosthenes’ work On the Old Comedy, but he left Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 un- 
mentioned. Tosi 1994, 171, took both quotations into consideration and thought that Eratosthe- 
nes’ views documented in both scholia probably derived from ,,un ovyypoppa di Eratostene 
sull’uso omerico del duale”. Based on the evidence of a previously unknown work of Eratosthe- 
nes with the title Eig tov év Tf TA[td6t attested in P.Turner 39 (1. 2), Geus 2002, 303 n. 105 thought 
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both Homeric scholia in one single fragment, in a way that one serves as a testi- 
mony for the other, seems doubtful, though research has followed Strecker’s view 
in regarding them together as a single unit. The first question, i.e. the original 
place of each fragment or of both of them within Eratosthenes’ oeuvre, cannot be 
presented in detail in this paper.® In connection with this issue, however, it 
should be mentioned that the fact that the explanation of 5twketov reported in 
EM 280.28 s.v. on the basis of a testimony deriving from Aristophanes (fr. 603 
Kassel/Austin) does not correspond to that of Eratosthenes,’ makes the assign- 
ment of Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b to Eratosthenes’ treatise On the Old Comedy appear 
problematic. Yet, the testimony from EM provided the most apparent argument 
for Strecker’s assumption according to which the explanation of the Homeric 
dual form 6twketov was motivated by the language of comedy and, as such, was 
originaly part of the relevant Eratosthenic writing.* Since Strecker’s reconstruc- 
tion proves to be questionable, one should pose the question of the provenance 
of both Eratosthenic fragments anew. 

The most plausible candidate seems to be the treatise of the Cyrenaic scholar 
consisting of two books under the title Grammatika, the oldest treatise known to 
us dealing with philological science and, inasmuch as we can be aware of its 


that the subject of this Eratosthenic work could have been the investigation of the Homeric use 
of dual; according to Geus’ view, both fragments could derive from this specific treatise of Era- 
tosthenes; see also Geus 2002, 302 n. 104. On Geus’ views, however, concerning the existence of 
an Eratosthenic treatise exclusively dealing with the dual, and on the possible contents of the 
Eratosthenic work known through P.Turner 39, see Matthaios 2011, 57 n. 12. It is also worth not- 
ing that Bagordo 1998, 127-136, esp. 135, in his edition and enumeration of Eratosthenes’ frag- 
ments deriving from the work On the Old comedy leaves Strecker’s fr. 35 unmentioned. 

5 Callanan 1987, 53-54 explicitly counted on the theoretical connection of both Eratosthenic 
fragments to each other. See also Bagordo 2016, 87-88. In direct relation to Eratosthenes’ views 
documented in both Iliadic scholia, the apparatus testimoniorum of both passages Erbse 1969— 
88, III 79 (ad Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b) and V 572 (ad Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282) make reference to one 
another, thus indicating that the principle underlying Eratosthenes’ explanation of the Homeric 
use of dual in these two Iliadic cases was the same. 

6 An exhaustive discussion of the issue is provided in my forthcoming edition of Eratosthenes’ 
fragments deriving from the treatise Grammatika. On this writing of the Cyrenaic scholar, see 
below, p. 28 with n. 9. 

7 On the explanation of Stwxetov in EM 280.28 s.v., see below, p. 30-31 with n. 22. 

8 The testimony from EM 280.28 s.v. twketov appears in Strecker’s collection (1884, 34, ad 
fr. 35) together with Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 as a further comparandum to the Eratosthenic frag- 
ment, i.e., according to Strecker’s reconstruction, to Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b. 
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content, with linguistic matters too.’ As far as the second question — that is the 
relation of the Homeric scholia to one another — is concerned, one should admit 
that the superordinate element of both testimonies is indeed the Homeric dual; 
each scholion, however, is related to a separate aspect of this grammatical cate- 
gory. The true connective element of both quotations on a theoretical level poses 
a different question, and this question is the main topic of my contribution. 

Focusing especially on the second fragment of Eratosthenes, Schol. Hom. 
Il.24.282, and on the particular connection between Eratosthenes and Crates 
drawn in this testimony, my paper aims at investigating the theoretical back- 
ground of Aristarchus’ critique expressed there and, on this basis, the theoretical 
background of Eratosthenes’ and Crates’ views on the Homeric use of the dual. 
Our investigation will lead to a very substantial quarrel between Alexandrian and 
Pergamene scholarship, the so-called ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’.’° The 
new and actually one of the most important aspects of the following discussion 
is that in this quarrel, as presented in Schol. Hom. II. 24.282, Aristarchus opposed 
not only Crates, but also Eratosthenes, in fact one of his most prominent forerun- 
ners in the Alexandrian philological school.” 


Eratosthenes’ fragments: the analysis 


As already mentioned, Eratosthenes’ fragment transmitted in Schol. Hom. 
Il. 10.364b refers to the specific Homeric use of the verb forms in -tov for the third 
person dual in historical tenses. Apart from 5twxetov in II. 10.364, the dual for- 
mation of this kind is attested in Homer also in II. 13.346: tetevyatov/TeTevyxE- 
tov/etevxetov” and in II. 18.583: Aapvooetov. Instead of all these three forms, 


9 Both title and extent of Eratosthenes’ Grammatika are attested in Clem. Al. Strom. 1.16.79.3 
(FGrH 241 T 8). On the character and the contents of the Eratosthenic treatise, see Knaack 1907, 
384-385, Pfeiffer 1978, 203, Geus 2002, 304-305 and Matthaios 2011, 57-67. 

10 On the ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’, the evidence related to it and the research views 
on its existence and meaning, see below, p. 33-42 with reference to relevant bibliography, espe- 
cially in n. 34. 

11 For Eratosthenes’ philological activity, see Geus 2002, 26-30, Montana 2015, 111-118; cf. Mat- 
thaios 2014, 528-529 and Matthaios 2011, 56 with further bibliography. 

12 On the evidence of the Homeric manuscripts on this verb form, see the apparatus of West 
1998-2000, II 19 (ad II. 13.346). Current research mostly accepts the form étevxeTov as correct; 
see Chantraine 1986-88, 1474, Erbse 1969-88, III 465 (ad Schol. Hom. Il. 13.346b) and Janko 1992, 
91 (ad II. 13.346-8). 
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Aristarchus® and also modern Homeric grammar expect the forms in -tnv.” Era- 
tosthenes’ view is explicitly documented only in respect to StwKetov. The 
scholion concering its occurrence in II. 10.364 attests the following explana- 
tions:* 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 10.364b (Ariston.). {Aaod dnotpriéate} (del. Erbse) StwKetov: Sti TO 
StWKeTov onpaivet ‘&iwkovow’ {f SwKete} (del. Friedlaender, cuius deletioni Erbse non 
consentit), ob TO ‘StwkétTnv’ (A: <é>SiwKétyv Erbse praeeunte Friedlaender), wc 
"Epatoodévne (fr. 35 Strecker). gottv obv ‘Tov AdAWwva StWKovEW’ avTi ToD ‘E8iwKov’, bv 
Tpdmtov «ai péev GAETpEvOVOL WUANO’ Ent» (Od. 7.104) avti Tod ‘HAETPEVOV’. 


According to Aristonicus’ report, Eratosthenes regarded the form 5twKetov as 
grammatically equivalent to 6twxétnv and, with all probability, he accepted it as 
such in the Homeric text. Consequently, Eratosthenes understood it as a past 
tense, whereas Aristarchus took it as a present, which, on the basis of the inter- 
pretative principle of a tense commutation, he semantically equated with the im- 
perfect expected in a narration. Beyond the peculiarity of the Homeric language 
to permutate tenses,’ Aristarchus recorded that the ending -tov in the third per- 
son dual applies only for primary tenses, not for secondary ones.” Eratosthenes, 
on the other hand, thought that in Homer a dual verb form in -tov replaces — or, 
at least, can replace — the normally expected form in -tnv in the third person of 
historical tenses. 

Aristarchus explained in the same way the two other Homeric forms of dual 
of this kind in Il. 13.346 and 18.583.’* We do not know whether Eratosthenes 


13. On Aristarchus’ views on the dual form of this kind, see Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b, which is 
discussed immediately below, as well as Schol. Hom. Il. 13.346b (on tetevyetov according to the 
Aristarchean reading) and Schol. Hom. Il. 18.583a (on Aagvocetov); on the last form, see also the 
second part of Schol. Hom. Il. 18.583b deriving from Aristonicus. The Homeric scholia on 
TETEVXATOV/TETEVXETOV/ETEDYXETOV (Il. 13.346) and on Aapvovetov (Il. 18.583) are verbatim cited 
and discussed below, n. 18 and 19. 

14 On the Homeric use of the dual forms in -tov for the third person dual in historical tenses, 
see Wackernagel 1916, 54 n. 4, Meister 1921, 35-36 with n. 1, Chantraine 1986-88, I 95 and 474 
and Schwyzer 1939, I 666-667. 

15 The scholion is quoted according to my forthcoming edition of Eratosthenes’ fragments (see 
above, n. 6). 

16 On Aristarchus’ explanatory principle based on the assumption of a tense commutation, see 
Matthaios 1999, 331-340. 

17 On the echo the Aristarchean explanation found in contemporary research, see below, p. 45. 
18 See Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 13.346b (Ariston.). {av6pdaow tpweoot} tetevyetov: Stt dvtt Tod (...) 
Tevxovol. xpdvog 6& HAAaxtal- Zot yap avti tod Etevyov, ws emt Tod «i KELaS’ HE Aaywov 
éneiyetov» (Il. 10.361) avti Tob Fmetyov; Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 18.583a (Ariston.). Aapvocetov: STi 
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commented on them too, though this possibility cannot be certainly ruled out. 
Nevertheless, it is important to point out that the exegetical scholia of the bT class 
on these Homeric lines attest an explanation of both forms which reflects Eratos- 
thenes’ view.” If the exegetical commentators do not refer to an explanation go- 
ing back directly to Eratosthenes, one can — concerning their possible source — 
assume that these comments derive from a discussion on the Homeric use of dual 
which took place within the Pergamene philological school.” In this case, the 
Pergamene scholars recalled Eratosthenes’ reasoning on the use of Stwxetov in 
Il. 10.364 in order to explain the two other problematic dual forms in II. 13.346 
and 18.583. This would in turn imply that Pergamene scholarship, unlike Aristar- 
chus from the Alexandrian side, favoured Eratosthenes’ explanation of the 
strange Homeric use of dual verb forms ending in -tov in the third person of his- 
torical tenses, such as Stwxetov in Il. 10.364. Yet, both interpretative principles, 
the Eratosthenic one and that of Aristarchus, are attested side by side in the D- 
scholion to Jl. 10.364 and in Ep. Hom. t 55.” A different approach, however, is 
reported by Apollonius Dyscolus and also in EM 280.28 (s.v. 5twketov): in these 
testimonies, the dual forms are explained on the basis of the assumption of a 
commutation of persons — i.e. the form of the second person is used instead of 
that of the third one; as far as the tense is concerned, the verb 5twxetov is thought 


Xpovoc HAAaxtal- TO yap Aapbooetov Aapvooovow, mapeiAnntat Spotov TH «Aaod dmotpiysavte 
StWKETOV» (Il. 10.364). 

19 See Schol. Hom. Il. (T") 13.346c (ex.): (tetevxatov:) 61a (10) pETpOV dvti TOD éteTEvXaTNHV; 
Schol. Hom. Il. (bT) 18.583b (ex. | Ariston.). Aapvooetov: é6et 61a Tod n. | | Eveotws éottv avtt 
TLAPWXNKOTOS. (...). The last scholion attests side by side both explanatory principles, the Eratos- 
thenic one and that of Aristarchus. 

20 A similar case, in which exegetical commentaries apparently rely on Pergamenian views, is 
represented by the explanation of émetta in II. 9.169 as a particle meaning 81. According to Schol. 
Hom. Il. 9.169a this explanation goes explicitly back to Crates (fr. 9 Broggiato); on this scholion 
and on Crates’ explanation, see below, p. 32-33. Crates’ interpretation is recorded in a series of 
exegetical scholia of the bT class to all those Iliadic occurences of émetta with the meaning of the 
particle 5n; for the relevant material, see the testimonies collected in the apparatuses of Aristar- 
chus fr. 155 Matthaios (ad 1. 6 [1999, 155]) and of Crates fr. 9 Broggiato (ad 1. 12 [2001 (2006) 19]). 
On these testimonies and their provenance, see Matthaios 1999, 539-540. 

21 See D ad Hom. Il. 10.364: Aaod &notprgavte Stwxetov: (...). Tpia SE Prpata Zot mapa TH 
NoMti TO Tod Mapwynpévov Svikov tpitov Eis -ov Afjyov ExovTa Mapaddyws, TODTO Kai (TO 
«avEpaclv pwWeoot TetevyaTOV» (Il. 13.346) Kai 10) (add. Lascaris) «ykata Kal péAav aipa 
hapvooetov» (Il. 18.583). obk Eottww pévtot dvtucpus (aTTIKOUS Q, dttiKi\¢ Lascaris) 6vikijs 
onpaciac: dvadewpnot yap éxet MANOSvVTUKTYV Mapatatikry. TO yap ‘StwKeTov avti Tod éSiwKkov 
Keital, Kal TO «dvépdouv Hpweoot tetevyatTov (-ETov ZA)» (Il. 13.346) dvti Tob Etevxov, Kal TO 
«Aapvodetov» (IL. 18.583) &vti TOD EAdUGOOV; Ep. Hom. 1 55 ([Hdn.] Ep.). tetevyatov (Il. 13.346): 
TECOAPA ONHELODVTAL TAP’ ‘Opr|Pw LT] PVAGEAVTA THV TOV Mpocwwv dvadoyiav-: KTA. 
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to be in the imperfect.” In the majority of these testimonies, the use of the specific 
dual forms in Homer is regarded as a mapaAoyia, i.e. as an irregularity, in other 
words, as an anomaly.” 

The second fragment of Eratosthenes, transmitted in Schol. Hom. IL. 24.282, 
does not refer to the morphological paradigm of the dual, but to its particular 
meaning as a specific grammatical number, i.e. to the quantitative relation ex- 
pressed by the dual forms: 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 24.282 (Ariston.). kfijpvé Kat Hpiapoc < -—- éxovtec> (suppl. Villoison): 
étt ei py MpooeOnxe Tov otixov, oi BEAOVTES OVyyEiDOat TA SUiKa Tap’ ‘OpTipw, EpatooEvNS 
(test. ad fr. 35 Strecker) kai Kpdtng (fr. 36 Broggiato), éAeyov dv éni Tov Evvéa Tptapisav 
TETAXOaL «TW HEV Gevyvbo8nv» (Il. 24.281). 


In this scholion Aristarchus does not attest a concrete explanation of Eratosthe- 
nes and Crates on the dual expression in JI. 24.281—2. He only describes a hypo- 
thetical case in order to show that Eratosthenes’ and Crates’ views, according to 
which Homer uses the dual in the sense of the plural by constructing a dual (verb) 
form referring to more than two entities, are actually mistaken, if one reads 
Homer carefully. For Il. 24.282 actually mentions two persons, Priam and Idaeus, 
who serve as the subject of the expression Tw pév evyvwo8nv in Il. 24.281 and, 
accordingly, as the reference object of the dual forms. This, however, means that 
Eratosthenes, just like Crates, ‘mixed up’ and consequently misunderstood the 
Homeric use of dual in several cases. The expression ovyyeio8at Ta Svikd™ pro- 
vides the key for the reconstruction of Eratosthenes’ theories — and of those of 
Crates as well. The same expression is also attested in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a with 
reference to another problematic case, actually the most representative case of 


22 See Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron. 110.2: ob miBavnv dnodoyiav tives Paow, Ws Ev Prpaot 
TapadAayn mpoowmwv- «StwKetov (Il. 10.364) yap dvti Tod StwKéthv: Kal év dvopaotv: HEALos 
(Il. 3.277) yap avti tod AHAte- Kai év éyKAioeot- SéxeoGat (Il. 1.20) avti tod Séxeo8e- obtw Kai Ev 
TMPooWMolg AVTWVUELHV». Level YAP TL avTI TapaAoyia. MpPds oi¢ Kal & mapaTiBevTot, ZOyLO 
StaAéKTwv; EM 280.28 s.v. SwKetov: Stt oi ATTIKOL Kal Ev Tois TpiTOLs MPOGWNOIS THV SUIKMV 
(tv napatatiK@v coni. Gaisford) Tots Sevtépots yPMvtat, ws Aptotopavns (fr. 603 Kassel/Aus- 
tin): «katavTiBoAgitov adtOv UnomEentwKdTEs. / ExpaiveTov TOV TATEPA TOis SPXT|HAOL». TOLAdTA 
Kal TA Tapa TH nomti: «SiwKetov gypevés aici» (Il. 10.364): (...) obk ASbvato yap elvat 
‘StwKetnV. On the testimony of EM, the quotation from Aristophanes and the relevance of the 
latter to the dual problem, see Bagordo 2016, 87-89. 

23 See D ad Hom. Il. 10.364; Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron. 110.6—7; cf. Ep. Hom. t 55 — the testimo- 
nies are quoted in n. 21 and 22. 

24 On the meaning of the expression, see Callanan 1987, 54; cf. Broggiato 1998, 137 and 2001 
[2006] 152. 
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the confusion caused by the Homeric use of dual and, in Aristarchus’ view, of the 
mistaken explanations proposed by several scholars: 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 9.168a (Ariston.). Dots péev mpwrtiota <Att pidos hrynodoOw> (suppl. Vil- 
loison): 6t1 Doivig mpogpxetat Kai od ovpmMpEeoBEevet Toig epi TOV OSvooea WoTE pT] 
ovyxeiobat Sta TH EEG TH SUIKG. 


Aristonicus’ report is associated with a difficult problem of Homeric scholarship, 
which until now remains controversial and unsolved by means of grammar. This 
is the sense of the dual forms occurring in JI. 9.182—198 as indicators of the num- 
ber of the ambassadors sent by Agamemnon to Achilles.” The question is whether, 
apart from Odysseus and Ajax, also Phoenix belonged to the embassy. Aristar- 
chus thought that embassies consisted of only two members. Accordingly, Phoe- 
nix could not belong to it; the members of the embassy were exclusively Odysseus 
and Ajax. Crates, on the contrary, regarded also Phoenix as a member of the em- 
bassy. Both Crates and Aristarchus justified their views on the ground of linguis- 
tic reasons. Aristarchus regarded the use of dual in the Homeric passage as strong 
evidence for his argument; Crates, on the other hand, accepted the use of dual in 
the sense of plural by recalling the interpretative principle dualis pro plurali 
(ovyxeio8at Ta Svikd).” The contradictory views led Aristarchus and Crates to dif- 
ferent explanations of énetta in II. 9.169; the relevant Schol. Hom. Il. 9.169a brings 
both scholars in direct opposition to each other: 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 9.169a (Ariston.). adtap énett’ Aias te péyas <Kal Soc OSvacevc> (suppl. 
Erbse): 11 StAfj, Ott TO Emetta Apiotapyos (fr. 155 Matthaios) avti xpovicod maparapBavet, 
avti TOD PETA TATA, Wo Kal «‘EppeEiac péev Enterta» (Od. 10.307): BovAETaL yap TPMToVv TOV 
oivixa aneAnavOdta cic 16 oKrvwHA, Elta Tov ‘OSvocea Kai Tov Aiavta ws MpecBevovTac. 
6 6€ Kpdtng (fr. 9 Broggiato) TO énetta dvti Tob 61 ovvSéopou AapBavet. 


Whereas Aristarchus explained énetta as a temporal adverb in the meaning of 
peta tabta — accordingly, Phoenix departed first, while Odysseus and Ajax fol- 
lowed later in their function as the normally expected two members of the 


25 See Pétscher 1993 and Hainsworth 1993, 81-82 (ad Il. 9.168-9) and 85-87 (ad II. 9.182) with 
a summary of the research arguments on this issue. On Aristarchus’ and Crates’ views, see Mat- 
thaios 1999, 378-382 and Broggiato 2001 [2006], 151-153 and 199-200 with further bibliography. 
The ancient explanations on embassies in Homer and on the number of their members are dis- 
cussed by Schmidt 1976, 249-250. 
26 See Broggiato 2001 [2006], 152. 
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embassy —, Crates claimed that énetta is a particle meaning 61.” His explanation 
thus implies a simultaneous departure of Phoenix, Odysseus and Ajax.” Yet, in 
the scholion introducing the whole issue — i.e. in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a —, Aris- 
tonicus maintains the explanation proposed by Aristarchus is the only way to 
preserve a consistent use of the dual in Homer. Otherwise, the dual forms in the 
Homeric text would not correspond with their reference object, which, as we will 
see,” constitutes a kind of dvwpadia. 

The very last sentence of Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a (Wote pn ovyxeiobat 61a TOV 
Ets TA SUiKd) is the connective element between this testimony and Schol. Hom. 
Il. 24.282. The only difference between the two scholia is that, according to the 
second one, not only Crates, but also Eratosthenes before him, favoured the same 
explanatory principle, i.e. the assumption of the Homeric use of the dual in a plu- 
ral sense. But what is actually the reason for the divergent explanation of the Ho- 
meric dual? This is the core of the problem and, from this point of view, the heart 
of the opposition between Aristarchus on the one hand and Crates and Eratosthe- 
nes on the other. In my view, this opposition is originated in the so-called ‘anal- 
ogy vs. anomaly controversy’. 


The ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’ in context 


At the beginning of his grammatical manual Parangelmata - whose initial parts 
are transmitted also in the first paragraphs of the Téyvn ypoppatikn known under 
his name* — Dionysius Thrax declared the dvaAoyiac éxAoytopos, the calculation 
of analogical proportions, as one of the tasks undertaken by grammarians for the 
interpretation of literature and its linguistic peculiarities.** In mentioning the 


27 Crates’ explanation is recorded in several exegetical scholia of the bT class to the Homeric 
occurences of émetta, in which it is held as a particle meaning 61); on the relevant material, see 
above, n. 20. 

28 Cf. Matthaios 1999, 539-540. 

29 See below, p. 36-37. 

30 On Dionysius Thrax and his philological-grammatical treatise and on the authenticity issue 
of the Téyvn ypoppatixr transmitted under his name, see Matthaios 2014, 543-545 and Montana 
2015, 159-161 with further bibliography. 

31 Dion. Thrax Ars. 5.2-6.3: Tpappatixn éottv épmetpia TWV Mapa MoUTais TE Kal OVyypapeEtotv 
ws émi TO MOAV Aeyouévwv. Mépn 6& adtiig got EE mp@tov avayvwog evtptBns KaTa 
mpoowsiav, SeUTEpov EEtLyNOIG KATA TOUS EvUTEPXOVTAS TOLNTLKOUG TPOTOUS, TpiTOV YAWOOWV 
Te Kal ioTOpI@v mMpdxElpoG amdS00Ic, TETaPTOV ETLPOAOYias EpEots, MéLNTOV avaAoyias 
EKAOYLOLOG, ExTOV Kpiotg MoINLATWV, 6 61] KGAALOTOV EOTL MdvTWV TOV Ev Ti TEx. Dionysius’ 
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principle of analogy Dionysius reflected the methodological approach of the Al- 
exandrian philological school, which, as several Homeric scholia confirm,” was 
followed in order to ascertain the correctness of a form in terms mainly of pros- 
ody, orthography and proper inflection in the Homeric text. But also beyond the 
single case, Alexandrian grammar regarded analogy as one of the main criteria 
for the establishment of linguistic correctness. The importance attached to the 
principle of analogy in the ancient theory of hellenismos is also demonstrated by 
a long-lasting quarrel which split the Alexandrian and Pergamene schools and 
their main exponents, Aristarchus and Crates, in two opposite parties.* The so- 
called ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’, however, still remains one of the most 
disputed issues in the history of ancient grammar. Whereas we nowadays mostly 
agree on the analogical position of the Alexandrian grammarians, Crates’ role 
within the controversy seems to be questionable and unclear. Even the very ex- 
istence of the analogy-anomaly quarrel is doubted by current research. It is no 
longer D. Fehling alone, from the 50s of the previous century (1956-57), but also 
D. Blank, who in a series of studies (1982, 1994, 1998 and 2005) expressed strong 
reservations against Varro’s reliability and the attribution of an anomalistic posi- 
tion to Crates.” 

In this part of my paper I will try to re-examine the theoretical background of 
the ancient quarrel and also the objections to its historicity, focusing mainly on 
the motives of the scepticism expressed in current research. One very specific 
question resulting from the contemporary views is whether we can combine the 
analogy-anomaly controversy with a further opposition, that between éyumetpia 
and téxvn, which refers to the methods and the epistemological value of ancient 
grammatical doctrine.* In a first step I will present the main testimonies from 


‘grammar’ definition and the six parts. The philological discipline consists of, are attested in 
Sext. Emp. Math. 1.57 and 1.250-251. On the fifth part of ‘grammar’ in Dionysius’ system, see 
Lallot 1998, 80-81, Blank 2000, 410-411 and Wouters/Swiggers 2015, 527-528. 

32 Aselection of some representative Homeric scholia on the analogical procedure of the Alex- 
andrian scholars is presented by Siebenborn 1976, 71-72 and 81-83. The material deriving from 
Aristophanes of Byzantium is fully analysed by Callanan 1987, 107-122. On Aristarchus, see Rib- 
bach 1883; cf. Matthaios 1999, 28-30. See also Pagani 2011, 40-41 and 49-52 and 2015, 806-812. 
33 See Siebenborn 1976, 56-84; cf. Sluiter 1990, 56-59 and 2011, 296-303, Ax 2000, 109-114, Garcea 
2012, 15-18 and Pagani 2015, 832-839 with further bibliography; see also Duso 2017, 49-50. 

34 On the quarrel between Alexandrian and Pergamene scholarship on the validity and the legiti- 
mation of the principles of ‘analogy’ and ‘anomaly’ in linguistic analysis, see Siebenborn 1976, 97— 
104, Ax 2000, 109-114, Broggiato 2001 [2006], xxxviii—xli, Matthaios 2014, 540-541, Montana 2015, 
150 and Pagani 2015, 838-839 with further bibliography; cf. Duso 2017, 52-55. 

35 On Fehling’s and Blank’s views, see below, p. 40-42. 

36 On this issue, see Matthaios 2012, 256-263 with further bibliography. 
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Varro’s De lingua Latina on the analogy-anomaly controversy. In a second step I 
will discuss the directions followed by recent scholars in their interpretation of 
the contents and the existence of the quarrel. On the basis of both testimonies 
deriving from Eratosthenes, in the final part of my paper I will try to reconsider 
the contents of the controversy and also evaluate the position of the Cyrenaic 
scholar within this issue on the one hand and his possible connection to Crates 
on the other. 

Our major witness for the analogy-anomaly controversy as such is Varro in 
books 8-10 of his De lingua Latina. Gellius’ testimony is depending on Varro’s 
report.” On the other side, it is unclear whether Sextus Empiricus in the chapters 
concerning the hellenismos theory (Math. 1.176—240) refers to the same stage and 
to the same conditions of the controversy. Varro, on the contrary, situates the 
analogy-anomaly controversy in place and time by indicating the authorities in- 
volved in it in two central passages, in Lingua 8.23 and especially in 9.1. 

In Lingua 8.23 Varro outlines the controversy in its key notions and argu- 
ments, though he does not yet mention by name the parties involved: 


Varro, Lingua 8.23 Goetz — Schoell: (...) quod utraque declinatione alia fiunt similia, alia dis- 
similia, de eo Graeci Latinique (Funaioli p. 118) libros fecerunt multos, partim cum alii pu- 
tarent in loquendo ea verba sequi oportere, quae ab similibus similiter essent declinata, quas 
appellarunt avahoyias, alii cum id neglegendum putarent ac potius sequendam <dis>simili- 
tudinem, quae in consuetudine est, quam vocarunt d<v>wpadiav, cum, ut ego arbitror, utrum- 
que sit nobis sequendum, quod <in> declinatione voluntaria sit anomalia, in naturali magis 
analogia. 


The basic position of the analogists’ side is the assumption of dvadoyia, i.e. the 
regularity principle in the declinatio process. The anomalists, on the other side, 
claim the validity of dvwpadia, which at the same time implies that consuetudo 
has to be taken under consideration as the language’s normative principle.” 


37 See Gell. NA 2.25.1: in Latino sermone, sicut in Graeco, alii vahoyiav sequendam putaverunt, 
alii dvwpadiav. dvodoyia est similium similis declinatio, quam quidam Latine ‘proportionem’ 
vocant. avwpahia est inaequalitas declinationum consuetudinem sequens. duo autem Graeci 
grammatici illustres Aristarchus et Crates (fr. 105 Broggiato) summa ope, ille avadoyiav, hic 
avwyadiav defensitavit. M. Varronis liber <ad> Ciceronem de lingua Latina octavus nullam esse 
observationem similium docet inque omnibus paene verbis consuetudinem dominari ostendit. See 
Fehling 1956, 223-224 and 266 and Broggiato 2001 [2006], 267. 

38 On Sextus and Varro and their possible sources, see Siebenborn 1976, 106-107 and Blank 
1998, xxxix—xl; cf. Pagani 2015, 838. See also Garcea 2012, 108 and Duso 2017, 53-54. 

39 On this Varronian passage, see the commentary of Dahlmann 1940, 87-90; cf. Dahlmann 
1932, 70-75 and Ax 2000, 109. 
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Strongly connected with Varro’s description of the controversy in this pas- 
sage is the testimony in Lingua 9.1: 


Varro, Lingua 9.1 Goetz — Schoell: <Insignis eorum est error qui malunt quae> (suppl. Boot) 
nesciunt docere quam discere quae ignorant: in quo fuit Crates (fr. 104 Broggiato), nobilis 
grammaticus, qui fretus Chrysippo (SVF II fr. 151), homine acutissimo qui reliquit mept 
avwpoAias tlei libri contra analogian atque Aristarchum est nixus, sed ita, ut scripta indicant 
eius, ut neutrius videatur pervidisse voluntatem, quod et Chrysippus de inaequabilitate cum 
scribit sermonis, propositum habet ostendere similes res dissimilibus verbis et dissimiles si- 
milibus esse vocabulis notatas, id quod est ver{b}um (corr. Aldus), et {cum} (del. Spengel) 
Aristarchus, de aequabilitate cum scribit tet det, verborum similitudinem qua{ru}ndam (del. 
Groth) <in> inclinatione{s} (del. Spengel) sequi iubet, quoad patiatur consuetudo. 


In this passage the information provided in Lingua 8.23 is confirmed, but at the 
same time it becomes extended and more precise:*° the analogy-anomaly contro- 
versy is carried on by Aristarchus and Crates; Aristarchus followed the principle 
of analogy, whereas Crates that of anomaly. In accordance with the apologetic 
purpose of book 9 of De lingua Latina, which serves to defend the principle of 
analogy, only Crates is being criticized here. Crates is said to have fought with 
Chrysippus’ weapon against Aristarchus, but without recognizing Chrysippus’ 
purposes, which are not closely related to that of Aristarchus. Chrysippus is 
known for the establishment of the concept of linguistic ¢vwpadia. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (7.189) Chrysippus devoted to this topic a special treatise enti- 
tled Tlepi tijg Kata tag A€Eetg dvwpadiac mpoc Aiwva, which consisted of four 
books. As can be reconstructed from several sources, with the notion of anomaly 
Chrysippus pointed to the lack of congruency between the word-form (6 tWo0s 
TiS Pwvijs) and the word-meaning (10 6nAovpEvov). This kind of discrepancy be- 
tween an 6vopia/verbum and the mpa&ypa/res can be clarified on the basis of the 
examples given by Apollonius Dyscolus: the verb pdxopat, for instance, is, con- 
cerning its form, a ma@ntuov, whereas according to its meaning it is an 
évepyntikov; the substantive To natéiov is a neuter form independently of its ref- 
erence to a male or a female; Offa, finally, is a plural name denoting just one 
sole city.“ Sextus Empiricus designates this kind of discrepancies explicity as 


40 On this passage, see Dahlmann 1932, 76-77, Ax 2000, 109-110, Broggiato 2001 [2006], 266- 
267, Calboli 2011, 318-320 and Pagani 2015, 812-813 and 838-839 with further bibliography. See 
now the commentary of Duso 2017, 139-143 on this Varronian testimony. 

41 See Apollonius Dyscolus, Coni. 215.18-216.2: popev TO payopat TAONTUKOV, Kai SfjAov Stt TH 
TUMy TiS Pwvijs: ci yap a0 TOD SnAOUPEVOD, SFjAOV STI EvepynTiKdv. GAAG pV Kal TO TaALbiov 
ovdétepov Sta Tov TUTOV, Enei KuUPOTEpdv EoTt 61d TO SNAOVPEVOV- TapaTBEHEVOG yodV TIC 
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avwpoAia.”? According to Varro, Aristarchus only claimed that in the field of dec- 
linatio, presumably in the subfield concerning inflection, there is still a kind of 
similarity (quandam similitudinem) regulating language structure; the principle 
of similarity should be followed taking under consideration the principle of con- 
suetudo. Like in Lingua 8.23, Varro states once again that the controversy rests 
upon a misunderstanding, in this case Crates’ misunderstanding of Aristarchus’ 
postulates. Aristarchus was referring only to inflection, the so-called derivatio 
naturalis, and, by following the analogy principle, he did not ignore the principle 
of consuetudo. 

Taking into consideration further relevant passages from Varro’s De lingua 
Latina, the following arguments related to the controversy become clear.”* Ac- 
cording to Crates and his followers, anomalies are omnipresent in language struc- 
ture, especially in the inflection system, as inappropriatenesses in matters of 
grammatical gender, number and case clearly show. Gaps in the domain of deri- 
vation and inflection would have been avoided, if the principle of analogy were 
valid. Consequently, neither is analogy right, nor are the explanatory methods of 
the analogists sufficient. The only applicable norm for providing linguistic cor- 
rectness is the consuetudo; the communication purposes and also the pleasure 
deriving from language are not disturbed but served through the consideration 
of anomaly. The analogists, on the other side, admit the existence of language 
anomalies, but argue that inconsistencies due to anomaly do not speak against 
the analogy principle. Accordingly, several conditions must be taken into consid- 
eration for the proper application of the analogical procedure.“ We are informed 
by Charisius and Donatianus that Aristophanes of Byzantium had already taken 
into account five criteria for word comparisons and the proportions established 
in the nominal inflection: the similarity in gender, case, ending, number of sylla- 
bles and accent. Aristarchus extended Aristophanes’ catalogue by adding one 


apoEViKov Kal OnAvKOV, Eimot dv “TapaTiBepai cot Masia”. GAAG Kai TO OFPot TANBvVTUKOV, Kal 
pia 1 broKetpevn MOAtc. Eott Kai En’ GAAWV TAELOVWV TO TOLODTOV MapabéoBat. 

42 See Sext. Emp. Math. 1.154: Ta 6€ abtd Tabta peTaKTeov Kat Ent TA EviKa Kai TANBVVTIKA TOV 
dvopdtwv. APfivat yap AéyovTat TANBvVTKDs 1 pia MdAtc Kai TAatatai, Kat mdAtv OnBr Evucdws 
Kal OfFPat TANBvvTIKws, Kat Muxrivn Kal Muxfjvat. pnOroetat Sé Emtpehgotepov rept Tic év 
TOUTOIS AVvWHAAIAs MpoPatvovons Tis CnTrGEws. On the passages from Apollonius and Sextus 
see Dahlmann 1932, 52-55, Mette 1952, 11-12, Barwick 1957, 53-55, Siebenborn 1976, 98-100 and 
Duso 2017, 52. On the term dvwpadia, see Blank 1998, 254. 

43 The summary of the arguments of both sides given here is based on the presentation of 
Ax 2000, 110-112; cf. Pagani 2015, 838-839. 

44 On the conditions for the proper application of the analogical procedure, see Fehling 1956, 
240-250, Siebenborn 1976, 72-84 and Pagani 2015, 834-838. 
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more criterion, the avoidance of any comparison between compounds and deriv- 
atives.“° The Charisius-Donatianus testimony is confirmed through the analogies 
attested for Aristophanes and Aristarchus in the corpus of the Homeric scholia.“ 
Moreover, the proper calculation of proportions reflects the task postulated by 
Dionysius Thrax in his manual of grammar.’” 

These are, in a brief overview, the main arguments of the quarrel, as attested 
in Varro’s De lingua Latina. Modern scholarship, however, has held different 
views on the value of Varro’s testimony and on the dimension of the quarrel as 
well as on its historicity.** In the 19th century Lersch (1838-41) considered a con- 
troversy between analogists and anomalists lasting for almost thousand years, a 
period which actually covers the whole history of ancient linguistic thought. Ac- 
cording to Lersch, the oppositions pvoet-Oéoel, éuneipia-téyvn and dvadoyia- 
avwpania were of equal value and strongly related to each other in the develop- 
ment process of ancient linguistics.” In Steinthal’s view (1890-91), the analogy- 
anomaly controversy was “ein wissenschaftlicher Garungsprozess”” already 
completed in the 1st century BC, when the téyvn ypoppatikn was fully developed. 
Consequently, the controversy could only last from the 2nd century BC, the life- 
time of Aristarchus and Crates, until Varro, when it reached its limits.” 

After Lersch and Steinthal scholarship devoted an intensive Quellenfor- 
schung to Varro, culminated in the studies of Barwick (1922 and 1957), Dahlmann 
(1932 and 1940) and Mette (1952). Dahlmann regarded Crates as the main source 
of book 8 of Varro’s De lingua Latina, the one contra analogiam.” Mette recorded 
not only Varro’s entire 8th book, but also Sextus’ report under the fragments and 


45 See Charisius, Gramm. I 17, 149.26-150.2 Barwick (unde Donatianus, GrLat IV 276.5-9): Huic 
(sc. analogiae) Aristophanes (fr. 375 Slater) quinque rationes dedit vel ut alii putant, sex: primo, ut 
eiusdem sint generis de quibus quaeritur, dein casus, tum exitus, quarto numeri syllabarum, item 
soni. sextum Aristarchus, discipulus eius, illud addidit ne umquam simplicia compositis aptemus. 
On this testimony, see Siebenborn 1976, 74 and Pagani 2015, 834-835 with further bibliography. 
46 On Aristophanes, see Callanan 1987, 26-31 and 43-44; cf. Matthaios 1999, 58 and 258 with 
n. 253 and Ax 2000, 116-127. On Aristarchus, see Matthaios 1999, 17 with n. 20 and 28-30. See 
also Pagani 2015, 806-812 and Ax 2000, 128-129. 

47 See above, p. 33-34. 

48 The following survey of older research on the ‘analogy-anomaly controversy’ is based on 
Siebenborn 1976, 2-13. See also Duso 2017, 53-55. 

49 See Lersch 1838-41, I 4-10. 

50 See Siebenborn 1976, 4. 

51 See Steinthal 1890-91, II 354-361; cf. Siebenborn 1976, 4-5. 

52 See Dahlmann 1932, 52-87. On Dahlmann’s views, see Siebenborn 1976, 8. 
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testimonies related to Crates’ anomalistic position.’ The analogy-anomaly con- 
troversy, however, was no longer regarded as the sole factor involved in the de- 
velopment of ancient grammar, since, according to these scholars, the theoretical 
framework of ancient, i.e. of Alexandrian, grammar derived mostly from the Stoic 
Téxvn TEpi Pwvijs.™ Thus, the controversy was now connected not with the na- 
ture of language, but only with marginal matters such as morphology, prosody 
and orthography.* At the same time, due to Dahlmann’s and especially to Mette’s 
approach, a significant development took shape in the interpretation of the con- 
troversy and its scope. The controversy was explicitly explained in the perspec- 
tive of the opposition between éumetpia and téyvn.* This opposition originated 
from Dionysius’ Thrax definition of ‘grammar’ as an éumetpia;*” because of his 
view, Dionysius was later attacked by Ptolemy the Peripatetic and Asclepiades of 
Myrlea, who postulated that grammar is a téyvn.* In Mette’s view Crates 


53 These are the fragments 64a and 64e of Mette’s collection (1952). On Mette’s reconstruction 
of Crates’ theory see Mette 1952, 2-48; cf. Siebenborn 1976, 8-9. On the ‘idiosyncratic’ character 
of Mette’s collection of texts and testimonies related to Crates’ linguistic theories, see Pfeiffer 
1978, 292 n. 38, Broggiato 2001 [2006] xiii-xv and Calboli 2011, 317. 

54 See Siebenborn 1976, 7. On this model of the evolution of the Alexandrian grammar, see Pa- 
gani 2011, 28 with the references to further bibliography in n. 48. 

55 See Siebenborn 1976, 8. 

56 See Dahlmann’s conclusions (1932, 69): “hier (i.e. in Aristarchus’ and Crates’ use of the no- 
tions of analogy and anomaly) wird erértert, ob die Deklination der Worter auf bestimmten fes- 
ten Regeln beruht, ob sie durch eine rationale téxvn, eine ars (...) durchzufiihren ist, oder ob sie 
auf der communis consuetudo beruht, die nicht auf bestimmte kurze Vorschriften zu bringen ist, 
sondern nur durch die Ubung und Erfahrung, die tpiBr oder éptetpia, geschieht. Entschied man 
sich fiir die téyvn, war man Analogist, sprach man sich fiir die Geltung des Sprachgebrauchs, 
der ovvnGeta aus, befolgte man die Anomalie”. 

57 Dionysius’ Thrax definition is quoted above, n. 31; see also the passage from Sextus Empiri- 
cus cited immediately below, n. 58. 

58 See Sext. Emp. Math. 1.57: (...) Atoviotog pév obv 6 Opak év Toic MopayyéApaci prot 
KYPALPATIKT] EOTLV EuTtEtpia Wwe Ertl TO TAETOTOV THV MAPA TOU TAIs TE Kal OVyypapEdot AcyoHEevwv» 
... (160-61) éyKaAei 6 abTH ItoAEpatog 6 Meputatntucds ott obk exprlv Eumtetpiav cipnkévat trv 
Ypappatixryy (abt pev yap 1 Epnetpia TpiBr, tig Eott Kal Epyatic d&texvdc Te Kai dAoyos, év Wifi 
MAPATHPT|GEL Kal OvyyUpVaCIa KEEevN, 1 5E ypappatiKn Téxvn KABEOTHKEV), ... (1.72-74) 
AoKAnmdéng Toivvv pep@etat TOV OpaKa Atovbotov Epmteipiav Agyovta Tv ypappatiKryy, &t iv 
aitiav kai 6 MtoAepaios en, éyKoAet 6é adTH kal TO KATA TO MAEIOTOV EpTtElpiav atv dmtopaivetv. 
TOUTO HEV YAP TMV OTOXAOTIKMV Kai THY UO THY THYNV MUTTOVOWY ~oTl Texv@v, Womep KuBEp- 
vnttkis Kal iatptKiic: ypoppatixn S€ obk ZoTL OTOXAOTIKH GAAG LOvOIK;] TE Kai PLAcGogia TapA- 
TATOOS. ... OBEV TO HEV GAAGEAS TOD Spov ToUTOU TO 8 dvedwv, ODTWS dT0biSwot TIS YPOLPATUKTS 
THY EvVOlaV: «KYPOPPATIKT] EOTL TEXVN, TWV TIAA TlOUTAig Kai CVyypageEdot AcEyouéevVwv». On the 
épmetpia-téxvn opposition, see Matthaios 2012, 256-263 with further bibliography. On the attack of 
Ptolemy and Asclepiades against Dionysius Thrax, see Blank 1998, 130-137 and Pagani 201, 18-19. 
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incorporated the empirical and sceptical source on which both Varro and Sextus 
rely. Due to his anomalistic position Crates was now thought to be fighting 
against the Alexandrian Aoytx1) Téxvn built up on the principle of analogy, which 
underlies the linguistic analysis of the Alexandrian scholars.” Mette’s concern in 
reconstructing Crates’ empiristic profile can be clearly demonstrated through ex- 
aggerations in his argumentation: he even connects Sextus’ expression €umetpoc 
Aoyuxiis Emtotr uns (Math. 1.79) with Crates’ empiricism.® We shall return to this 
point later on.* 

Fehling (1956-57) investigated the analogy-anomaly controversy in the per- 
spective of the éymetpia-téxvn opposition, too. In his view, ancient grammar 
reached its technical level already in the 2nd century BC. Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium and Aristarchus were aware of the so-called conditions of similarity to be 
considered for a proper application of the analogical principle, and even the 
Téyvn of Dionysius Thrax presupposed such a highly developed theoretical level. 
Taking also into account the weaknesses of Varro’s way of handling his sources, 
his idiosyncratic arrangement of theorems and the structuring principle dispu- 
tare in utramquem partem followed throughout his De lingua Latina, Fehling con- 
cluded that a historical reality is not present in what Varro reports.” 

Historiographically speaking, the main objection against Fehling’s results 
arose in consequence of Di Benedetto’s studies on the authenticity of the Téxvn 
ypappatixr ascribed to Dionysius Thrax (1958-59).® Instead of assuming a fully 
developed grammatical theory in the time of Aristarchus and of presupposing the 
technical character of the Alexandrian views, the éuetpia was now placed at the 
foreground of the argumentation. Based on that, Siebenborn discussed the anal- 
ogy-anomaly controversy anew. Apparently, he did not deny the existence of the 
controversy; he just reconsidered the significance of the analogical principle for 
Alexandrian scholarship and, consequently, he reassessed the relevance of the 


59 See Mette 1952, 44-48, 55 and 62-64. On Mette’s views see Broggiato 2001 [2006], xxxiv— 
xxxviii, Pagani 2011, 29 and 2015, 812-813. 

60 See Mette 1952, 56. 

61 See below, p. 40-41 and 45 n. 86. 

62 On Fehling’ basic arguments, see Siebenborn 1976, 9-13 and 68-70; cf. Ax 2000, 130, Brog- 
giato 2001 [2006], xxxix, Pagani 2011, 30 and Calboli 2011, 322-325. A reconsideration of the prin- 
ciple disputare in utramque partem adapted by Varro for the structure of his De lingua Latina and 
its relevance to the deficiencies of the Varronian presentation is provided by Ax 2000, 140-163. 
On the question of Varro’s reliability and the views of current research on this matter, see the 
bibliography cited in Pagani 2015, 839 n. 232. 

63 On Di Benedetto’s arguments, see Siebenborn 1976, 69-70, Pagani 2010 and 2011, 30-37. See 
also the bibliography cited above, n. 30. 
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controversy to the éumeipia-téyvn opposition for the development of ancient 
grammar. In his view, the analogy-anomaly controversy originated in the phil- 
ological interpretation of literary language during Aristophanes’ and Aristarchus’ 
lifetime. The analogical procedure reflects the épmetpia of the Alexandrian schol- 
ars, thus testifying to the empirical character of the grammatical doctrine claimed 
by Dionysius Thax. For his view Dionysius was attacked, as already mentioned, 
by Ptolemy and Asclepiades. Both scholars claimed that grammar constitutes a 
Téxvn, in the sense that it presupposes and consists of a system of rules regulating 
the language structure.® According to Siebenborn, their claim corresponds with 
Crates’ statement that grammar belongs to the Aoytxai émotfpat.© Consequently, 
Crates is in Siebenborn’s view a ‘technician’, not an empiricist any more. 

Shortly after the research consensus achieved through Siebenborn’ study,” 
the position Crates held in the controversy, together with his objections to the 
analogical procedure, were examined by Blank in several studies. Apparently, 
the background of Blank’s investigation is the €unetpia-téyvn opposition, though 
from a different perspective and in a different tone than in previous research.” 
As stated in his article of 2005, Crates does not belong to the opponents of anal- 
ogy in book 8 of Varro’s De lingua Latina. In Blank’s view, Crates is an analogist 
just like Aristarchus. Moreover, Chrysippus is according to Blank’s argumenta- 
tion also an analogist. Sometimes Crates proceeded even more rigorously than 
Aristarchus, and there is no fundamental difference between both scholars — 


64 See Siebenborn 1976, 63-84 and 119-139. On Siebenborn’s views, see Broggiato 2001 [2006], 
xl, Pagani 2011, 38-39 and 2015, 838 with n. 227. 

65 See above, p. 39 with n. 58. 

66 On this point, see Siebenborn 1976, 129-132. 

67 Seee.g. Fehling 1979, 489; cf. Ax 2000, 130-131, Matthaios 1999, 28-32. On the research views 
after Siebenborn’s study, see Pagani 2011, 40-62. 

68 See Blank 1982, 1-5, 1994, 1998, xxxiv—xl and 2005. 

69 For the starting point of Blank’s argumentation see Blank 2005, 212: “(...) Varro’s account of 
a quarrel should be interpreted in the same light as that of Sextus, as a struggle over the technic- 
ity of grammar, including the epistemological status of its rules and its usefulness for life. The 
analogist side was technical and rationalist, maintaining that language was a rationally ordered 
system which could be described and understood through precise rules allowing the solution of 
questions which might arise in the course of reading, writing and interpreting. The empiricist 
side argued that no complex expertise of grammar could exist, that the rules of technical gram- 
mar were incoherent, and that all one needed was the ability to observe common usage and 
model one’s own linguistic practice on that. While there were clearly disagreements among 
grammarians over the way in which grammatical rules and criteria should be applied, the em- 
piricists were evidently not grammarians, but rather included Epicureans, Pyrrhonian sceptics, 
and (probably) Academics”. 
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neither in their philological interpretation nor in their linguistic method; there is 
just some diversity in concrete cases concerning only the limitations of analogy 
and its proper application.” In any case, according to Blank, the controversy as 
attested by Varro never took place.” In his view, Varro or his source presented 
both Aristarchus and Crates as followers of analogy in a typical “sceptical argu- 
ment from disagreement”, which consisted in the following point: “two eminent 
grammarians arguing over the extent of analogy or how its rules are to be formu- 
lated and applied”, whereas the role of usage (ouvrOeta/consuetudo) as a crite- 
rion of linguistic correctness is the main issue disputed by them.” Consequently, 
the anti-analogist appearing as the source of Varro’s 8th book cannot be Crates 
at all,” but an Epicurean philosopher, who, as in Sextus’ report, waged an em- 
piristic attack to the grammarians and their analogical methods. Blank’s position 
found the consideration and even the approval of current research.” The ques- 
tion, however, of whether Crates’ views concerning the limitations of the analog- 
ical procedure and the prominent role he ascribed to the criterion of usage could 
— or should — be seen in connection with the concept of anomaly, still remains 
open in my view. 


Reconsidering the ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’ 


Instead of Blank’s relativistic approach, particularly of his assumption of Crates 
being an analogist, and in view of the contradictions expressed by current re- 
search especially on the function and the relation of the éumetpia-téxvn opposi- 
tion with the ‘analogy-anomaly controversy’, I propose to read anew the testimo- 
nies referring to Aristarchus’, Crates’ and also Eratosthenes’ interpretation of the 
Homeric dual, especially Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 and Schol. Hom. I1.9.168a and 
9.169a. This time, however, I suggest that we should read them in accordance 


70 See especially Varro, Lingua 8.63 and 8.68, where Aristarchus and Crates are presented in 
contrast to each other. On these passages, see Blank 1998, xxxvii and 2005, 225-236. 

71 Seee.g. Blank 1982, 4. 

72 On this point and on the passage cited, see Blank 1998, xxxviii-xxxix. 

73 See Blank 2005, 238: “Crates was an advocate of grammatical science and thus miles away 
from the anti-analogist advocate of LL 8”. 

74 See Broggiato 2001 [2006], xxxviii-xxxix, Pagani 2014, 362 as well as Pagani 2015, 813 and 
839; cf. Montana 2015, 150. Ax 2006, 327-328 criticised Blank’s views (2005); cf. Matthaios 2014, 
541, who also expressed reservations against Blank’s position. 
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with Varro’s account in Lingua 9.1.” The main point of conflict among the ancient 
scholars does not concern the criteria of the proper application of the analogy 
principle, but different and opposite conceptions of language, which apparently 
derive from or lead to the analogy-anomaly controversy. In my view, these Ho- 
meric scholia should be clearly connected with Crates’ and also Eratosthenes’ 
anomalistic position. The explanatory principle for the Homeric use of dual in- 
stead of plural as attested for both scholars in Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 results from 
the discrepancy between verbum and res, and, on that basis, from the existence 
of anomalous forms and language inconsistencies like the ones which Chrysip- 
pus maintained, as Varro indicated in Lingua 9.1. Also in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.169a 
the divergence between Aristarchus and Crates does not refer to an analogical 
proportion. Nevertheless, unlike analogical proportions built by Alexandrian 
scholars for the establishment of a correct word form,” anomaly did not serve as 
a heuristic tool, but provided the very evidence deriving from language itself, 
which at the same time demonstrated the limits of the analogical procedure and 
made the creation of proportions impossible. 

In Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 Aristarchus does not attack only Crates, but, inter- 
estingly enough, also his own predecessor in the leadership of the Alexandrian 
Library, Eratosthenes of Cyrene. Eratosthenes was familiar with Stoic philoso- 
phy,” and it seems quite reasonable that he adopted the anomalistic theory from 
Chrysippus and applied it to the interpretation of literature and its linguistic pe- 
culiarities. If this is the case, then Crates appealed to Eratosthenes’ views and 
expressed his own views in opposition to those of Aristarchus, to which the Alex- 
andrian scholar replies, as Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 demonstrates. Viewed from the 
perspective of the divergent explanations of the adverb énetta (Il. 9.169) pro- 
posed by Aristarchus and Crates, as reported in Schol. Hom. Il.9.169a,” Schol. 
Hom. Il. 24.282 indicates that not only Aristarchus attacked Crates’ views, as we 
know from other extant material, but that there was a controversy expressed 


75 On this Varronian testimony, see above, p. 36-37. 

76 See Siebenborn 1976, 83: “Die Analogie ist (...) ErschlieSungsmethode zur Eruierung des Un- 
bekannten und wird als solche in der Diorthose und in der Lehre vom Hellenismos benutzt”. Cf. 
Sluiter 1990, 56-57 and 2011, 296: “(...), analogy has a heuristic function, and it is invoked to 
solve a practical problem”. 

77 According to Strabo (1.2.2, C. 15) Eratosthenes came in contact with Stoic philosophy through 
Zeno and Ariston of Chios; see Geus 2002, 20-25. He might have known also Cleanthes and Chry- 
sippus during his stay in Athens; on this point, see Geus 2002, 72-73. 

78 See above, p. 32-33. 
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simultaneously by both scholars against each other.” Despite the scarceness of 
the extant fragments, Eratosthenes must have played a decisive role in theorising 
the Homeric use of the dual and in transmitting these views to the Pergamene 
school through his philological writings, especially through his Grammatika, 
thus providing Crates with the premises of his explanatory principle, that of the 
use of dual instead of plural.®° 

Regarding the dual forms explained in Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b and in the other 
relevant Homeric scholia,® the principle of anomaly implies that a specific mor- 
phological feature, such as the typical ending for dual forms, cannot be the guar- 
antee in matters of inflection. Furthermore, morphology cannot provide the se- 
cure criterion for the assumption of word similarities and of an analogical 
proportion, since the tertium comparationis, the logos upon which the proportion 
was built,** cannot be defined with certainty. The reason why anomaly could be 
opposed to the grammatical principle of analogy is not a misunderstanding nor 
even the difference between the Stoic and the Alexandrian notion of xAiots/dec- 
linatio,® but the significance that morphological criteria had for Aristarchus and 


79 Broggiato 1998, 141-142 rightly postulated that Crates’ interpretation, as reported in Schol. 
Hom. Il. 9.169a and in connection with his views on the Homeric use of dual, presupposed the 
Aristarchean explanation. On the ‘interchange’ between Alexandrian and Pergamene scholar- 
ship, see also Broggiato 2001 [2006], xix and 153. 

80 If there were no direct link between Eratosthenes and Crates concerning their views on the 
reference object of a dual form and its use instead of plural, it would be difficult to explain why 
Zenodotus, who was also severely criticized by Aristarchus because of the same view, does not 
appear in the so-called ‘Siinderkatalog’ reported by Aristonicus in Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282. On Ze- 
nodotus’ Homeric readings of dual verb forms in the sense of plural, see Matthaios 1999, 378 with 
n. 392. The expression ‘Siinderkatalog’ goes back to Callanan 1987, 54. Furthermore, the view 
that Crates could have followed Eratosthenes (as he apparently has done with Zenodotus, ac- 
cording to Broggiato 1998, 140 and 142) can be supported by the fact that the Pergamene scholar 
seemed to be aware of Eratosthenes’ views, at least of those concerning the irregular dual form 
Stwxetov in Il. 10.364, as can be assumed on the basis of the exegetical scholia of the bT class on 
the other two dual forms of this kind; on these scholia and their possible provenance, see above, 
p. 29-30. In my view, in the rough scheme of the foundation of the analogy-anomaly controversy 
drawn by Dahlmann 1932, 70, Eratosthenes should be added between Chrysippus and Crates and 
also before Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

81 See above, p. 28-30. 

82 On the analogical proportions, see Siebenborn 1976, 56-62 and Ax 2000, 110-111. 

83 This is the solution proposed by Siebenborn 1976, 100-104 on the basis of the insights gained 
by previous research (e.g. of Barwick, Dahlmann and Mette) concerning the development pro- 
cess of ancient grammar. Alexandrian grammar, however, was during the lifetime of Aristarchus 
neither prominently nor exclusively influenced by the Stoics and their téyvn mepi pwvijs. On this 
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his followers in their attempt to solve problems of the Homeric language and to 
regulate it. As Eratosthenes’ explanation of 5twxetov reported in Schol. Hom. 
Il. 10.364b indicates, the Cyrenaic scholar claimed the inadequacy of analogical 
formations by assuming that forms in -tov are indeed used by Homer against the 
rule for the third person dual of historical tenses. Otherwise, it is impossible to 
explain why Eratosthenes approved the use of 8twxetov, i.e. of a form which is 
continuously declared both by ancient and contemporary grammarians as anom- 
alous.™ In doing so, however, Eratosthenes maintained the Homeric usage, in the 
same way as contemporary scholars in this case still do. Aristarchus’ rigorous 
claim of regularity, on the contrary, as implied in his explanation of the three 
dual forms in Homer ending in -tov, is criticized in recent scholarship. Cobet, for 
instance, noted in relation to the Aristarchean interpretation (1876, 384): “Neque 
enim étevyeTov, Aapvooetov, StwKetov praesentis temporis esse possunt, et 
praesens pro imperfecto inepta et absurda res est”. Also Curtius (1877-80, I 78) 
censured “Aristarchs Ausflucht (...) eine enallage temporum anzunehmen”. 
Crates and, before him, presumably also Eratosthenes rejected the rule con- 
formity as claimed by Aristarchus. On the other side, by postulating a consistent 
and regular use of dual in Homer, Aristarchus intended to show that both schol- 
ars were mistaken. In Crates’ view, Aristarchus looked for an actually non-exist- 
ing regularity of the Homeric language, which was mainly based on extra-linguis- 
tic conditions and artificial means like analogical formations. His view — and 
apparently the view of Eratosthenes — was supported by at least a literary consue- 
tudo, attested in post-Homeric and even in Hellenistic poetry, which allowed the 
dualis pro plurali and also morphological peculiarities as well as the artificial use 
of the dual in general.® The very special case of the use of the dual in book 9 of 
the Iliad still remained in their view an apparent exception and also a contradic- 
tion to the language regularity postulated by Aristarchus. For language should 


crucial point against Siebenborn’s proposal, see Matthaios 1999, 623-625 and 2002, 188-191; cf. 
Pagani 2011, 60-62. 

84 On the assumption of ancient grammarians that dual forms in -tov for the third person of 
historical tenses present a case of mapadoyia, see above, p. 31 with n. 23. For contemporary views 
on these dual forms, see the bibliography cited in n. 14. 

85 On the use of dualis pro plurali in post-Homeric and also in Hellenistic poetry, see Broggiato 
2001 [2006], 151 and the references given in n. 66. On the post-Homeric use of the ending -tov for 
the third person dual in the historical tenses, see Schwyzer 1939, I 667. Also the ending -tnv for the 
second person dual of the historical tenses, which is in several cases preserved by Zenodotus (see 
Aristarchus fr. 86 Matthaios and the testimonies collected in the apparatus of this fragment; on the 
specific dual readings of Zenodotus, see Matthaios 1999, 389 with reference to further bibliog- 
raphy), is attested in post-Homeric poetry and prose; see Schwyzer 1939, I 667. 
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not be altered through analogical hypercorrections and the removal of discrep- 
ancies between word-form and meaning. This would only cause absurd conse- 
quences for the language and communication function and, moreover, for the es- 
tablishment of the overall principle of logos as reflected in literature, foremost in 
Homeric poetry.* In any case, the éunetpia-téxvn opposition does not apply to 
the interpretation of the analogy-anomaly controversy, for éumetipia and texvn 
constitute two different methodological approaches of grammar as a science, 
whereas analogy and anomaly provide two diverse theorems on the nature of lan- 
guage.” 


Conclusions 


The analogy-anomaly controversy seems not to bea mere fiction of Varro, though 
Varro obviously adjusted the discussion to the views of his time and also adapted 
it to the needs of the context in which he presented it. As can be deduced from 
the very scanty and fragmentary evidence, the quarrel originated from the at- 
tempts of Hellenistic scholars to establish the correct text of the classical past. In 
the presence of several language levels and various dialectal forms, scholars were 
faced with the problem of linguistic norm and language correctness. The contro- 
versy was later transformed into an academic quarrel, when analogy was incor- 
porated in the technical part of the ancient grammatical doctrine and thought to 
be one of the normative criteria, which is not strictly opposite, but beneath the 


86 See Siebenborn 1976, 104 and 129-132. This idea is by no means in contradiction with Crates’ 
claim that grammar belongs to the logical sciences, as Blank 2005, 216-217 and 221-222, thought. 
Siebenborn 1976, 130-131 expresses himself very aptly on this issue: “Ebensowenig (...) laf&t sich 
in den Zeugnissen tiber die Sprachtheorie des Krates eine Beeinflussung durch empirisch-skep- 
tische Gedanken annehmen. Vielmehr kann man ovvr8eta und dvwpadia, die Zentralbegriffe 
der krateteischen Lehre vom Hellenismos, unmittelbar auf die stoische Sprachphilosophie zu- 
riickfiihren: Wie die Stoiker ist auch Krates davon iiberzeugt, daf&§ man die gegenwartige 
ovvneta nicht mithilfe des Aoyog durch Ausmerzung der onpaoivov-onpatvopevov-Diskrepanzen 
zum Richtigen hin veraéndern diirfte. (...) Eine Veranderung und Verbesserung dieses Zustandes 
mithilfe der Analogie wiirde hier nur zu Unverstandlichkeiten fiihren und ware unniitz”. 

87 Sluiter 2011, 295-296, rightly points out that analogy was not only a heuristic tool, but alsoa 
“state” (“[the] state of language in which a form is found to be in a rational order”) and a “pro- 
cess” (“[...] a language-immanent feature. This active force within language itself will [...] exer- 
cise a normalizing influence that will make language increasingly regular”). On the concept of 
analogy see also Duso 2017, 45-51. 
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principles of literary tradition (napddoctc) and usage (ouvrPeta).* The conditions 
of the foundation of the controversy were already provided by Eratosthenes, who 
adopted a Stoic and, diachronically speaking, an efficient theoretical tool for an- 
alysing language, thus paving the way for one of the most intriguing quarrels be- 
tween Alexandria and Pergamon. In the context of the analogy-anomaly contro- 
versy, Eratosthenes’ view on the ‘anomalistic’ use of dual in Homer found not 
only Aristarchus’ rejection, but also Crates’ approval. 
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Chi 


Abstract: As a critical sign, the letter x (chi) occurs frequently both in hypomnemata 
on papyrus and in ancient scholia and grammatical sources, but — being apparently 
unknown to Aristarchus — very rarely in Homeric exegesis. Its occurrence in the 
newly edited schol. Od. 6.297c prompts some thoughts about its presence and role 
in Aristophanes of Byzantium’s edition of the Odyssey, as well as on the possibil- 
ity (ruled out by most scholars) that this edition might have been accompanied 
by a true hypomnema. 


1. When the German Hellenist Julius Richter decided to equip his virtuoso Greek 
drama Fiir die Bonnensierinnen (1868) with a set of self-produced scholia in Alex- 
andrian style, he jotted down several notes involving the ancient critical sign 
known as x (chi).' Richter’s choice was anything but fortuitous: not only is this the 
most widespread sign featuring in the corpora of scholia vetera to the ancient scenic 
poets, but no more than four years earlier it had made the object of an in-depth 
analysis by the young Hermann Schrader, in an important section of his disserta- 
tion De notatione critica a veteribus grammaticis in poétis scaenicis adhibita.* 

The x is just one of the elements showing how little we know about the exact 
meaning of Alexandrian critical signs, about their inventors and their chronolog- 
ical succession: these were thorny issues even for ancient scholars, as the metri- 
cian Hephaestion (2nd c. CE?) candidly admits;? nowadays, the evidence of pa- 
pyri is often of some help, but rarely resolutive.* While the x is ubiquitous in the 
extant exegesis to the scenic poets (where it mostly appears to possess the generic 
function of a nota bene), it is virtually absent from the scholia to the epic poets 
and to Homer in particular, it does not pop up in the lists of signs handed down 
to us from antiquity, and it occurs very irregularly in the papyri carrying ancient 
poetical texts. In this note, after a brief overview of the evidence we shall focus 
on a “new” scholium that may further problematise the history of this sign, as 
well as its debated connection with Aristophanes of Byzantium. 


1 Richter 1868, 15-29, see e.g. v. 1: Pryvtot: AiSvpos TO x, StL ObX EbpNTat Map’ OVSevi; v. 8: 
ovvbikwv: TO x, émel ATTUKT] 1 A€Etc, KwpLKT] 60. On Richter see Holtermann 2004. 

2 Schrader 1864, 16-41. 

3 Heph. Iepi onpeiwv, p. 73 Consbr.: Ta onpeia Ta napa Tois MomTais GAAWS Tap’ GAAOtG KEiTAL. 
4 McNamee 1992. Montanari 1997, 274-81. 
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2. Papyrological evidence shows that the x was very commonly used in the 
scrolls of dramatic poets: most likely devoid of a specific meaning, it worked as a 
generic reference sign directing the reader to a note contained in the 
corresponding hypomnema (in this function, it parallels other signs such as the 
stroke and the dotted obelos).° If its current explanation is right, the marginal 
annotation ovk fv 70 x év Tois OEwvoc occurring in the 2nd-century CE POxy 2427 
of Epicharmus (fr. 53, 1. 6) might refer to the absence of this sign on that line in 
Theon’s edition,® and thus imply that it was current in exegetical works on com- 
edy. The x enjoys a similar popularity in papyri of lyric poetry, and Robert 
Fowler’s painstaking analysis concludes that it was treated there as a 
meaningless sign, as a mere catcher for the hypomnema.’ 

As for epic poetry, an isolated x might appear in the 2nd-century CE POxy 
3224 of Hesiod’s Erga,*® while of over thirty Homeric papyri more or less regularly 
equipped with critical signs (above all obeloi and diplai) the only potentially 
interesting case is represented by POxy 1086, along fragment of a 1st-century BCE 
scroll that was re-edited and re-assessed by the late John Lundon.’ In this papy- 
rus, however, we do not find the real x, but rather another common sign, the xp, 
which stands for xpfjots, yprnotov or the like: the distinction between x and xp, 
albeit unknown to the Anecdotum Parisinum and obliterated by the landmark RE 
article by A. Gudeman,” is established beyond doubt by Schrader, Turner, and 
McNamee,” and it appears luce clarius if we consider the coexistence of the two 
signs e.g. in POxy 2452 of Sophocles’ Theseus (2nd c. CE).” While it is possible that 
x and xp share a common origin, there is no doubt that the latter sign was added 
in the margins of a book without being charged with any specific critical value 
beyond the simple function of pointing out something beautiful or useful to the 
reader.” Now, POxy 1086 has been regarded as perhaps the only extant commen- 


5 Turner 2002, 132-37. 

6 McNamee 1981, 246 (no. 360), 1. 431. The missing noun should probably be understood as 
VIMOLVT|PLOCL. 

7 Fowler 1979, 28. 

8 Fowler 1979, 25. But the sign might in fact be a diple. 

9 Lundon 2002. See also Turner 1987, no. 58. 

10 Gudeman 1922, 1924-25. The text of Anecd. Parisinum, p. 281.17—18 Nauck “chi et ro. haec sola 
vix ad voluntatem uniuscuiusque ad aliquid adnotandum ponitur” is clearly related with Isid. 
Orig. 1.21.22 “C<h>risimon. Haec sola ex voluntate uniuscuiusque ad aliquid notandum ponitur’”: it 
is hard to detect here a clear reference to the x sign. 

11 Schrader 1864, 17; Turner 1987, 17; McNamee 1992, 20. 

12 Turner 1987, no. 27. 

13. See the examples given by Stein 2007, 142-43. 
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tary entirely deriving from Aristarchus’ notes,” and precisely the alleged pres- 
ence of the non-Aristarchean sign y has been regarded as a proof against this at- 
tribution:” in the light of the above, this reservation is wholly unfounded. 

In the extant Anecdota," the x sign does not appear as such (see the Parisinum 
quoted above note 10), nor is it included by modern scholars in the list of the critical 
signs introduced by the Alexandrian scholars, which are the following:” Ze- 
nodotus’ obelos for expunction,'*Aristophanes’ asteriskos for duplicated lines 
(only attestation: schol. DHM? Od. 3.71a), sigma and antisigma for consecutive 
interchangeable lines (only attestation: schol. HP’ Od. 5.247a; see also schol. Ar. 
Ran. 153), and keraunion (only attestation: schol. H Od. 18.282),” and finally Aris- 
tarchus’ diple as a generic nota bene directing to a note in the commentary,” his 
diple periestigmene for readings that differed from the textual choices of his pre- 
decessors, and maybe his stigme for suspect lines.** We have no clue as to the 
provenance and pedigree of the x mentioned by Diogenes Laértius among the 
most important critical signs in the textual criticism of Plato.” 

3. As a matter of fact, the witness of scholiastic corpora is double-edged. 
While the x (“un segno tuttofare”,” i.e. a generic sign with no intrinsic meaning 
beyond the reference function) appears very often in the scholia to Pindar, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and above all Aristophanes,” there is virtually no trace of 
it in the scholia to Homer: the occurence of the verb xtdCetv in Eustathios’ 


14 Lundon 2001 calls it a compilation of excerpts from Aristarchus’ commentaries. Montanari 
2015, 657, while acknowledging its Aristarchean provenance, would rather not see it as a hy- 
pomnema in its own right. 

15 Schironi 2012, 96. 

16 Collected by Nauck 1867, 271-77. 

17 E.g. Dubischar 2015, 551-554. 

18 “For the first time an editor had provided the serious reader and scholar with an opportunity 
of appraising his critical judgment” (Pfeiffer 1968, 115). 

19 The Anecd. Romanum says that this sign refers to “many types of philological questions be- 
yond those already mentioned” (p. 55.29-30 Montanari = p. 272.13-14 Nauck: SnAot 6é kai avto 
TLOAAAG CNTNOELS MPOS Taig MpoELpNHEevats). On Aristophanes’ critical signs, see Montana 2015, 
119; Schironi 2012, 89; Slater 1986, 210; Nauck 1848, 15-18. 

20 See Pfeiffer 1968, 218. The diple occurring in Pllias 12 (dated between 280 and 240 BCE: see 
S. West 1967, 138) was probably added by a later hand (Montanari 2015, 644-46). 

21 See Ludwich 1884-85, I.20-22. A slightly different view on the value of the diple periestig- 
mene is offered by van Thiel 2014, 1.29. 

22 Diog. Laert. 3.65-66: AapBdvetat mpd Tas AgEetc Kal TA OXNPATA Kal GAWS TH TAaTwvuKT|V 
ovvrEtay, ... Xi MEPLEOTLYHEVOV TIPOG Tas ExAOyas Kal KaAALypagiac... See Pernigotti 2004, 328. 
23 Turner 2002, 136. See also Stein 2007, 140-41. 

24 White 1914, 344 (ad indicem). 
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commentary to Od. 22.144 cannot reasonably claim an ancient origin.” This state 
of affairs, however, has changed after the publication of an important scholium 
to book 6 of the Odyssey, badly edited by Dindorf and completed and rectified by 
Arthur Ludwich in a publication that has alas remained unnoticed even to the 
most experienced scholars, with one exception:” 


schol. H Od. 6.297c Swpat’ apix8ai] Aptatopavng [p. 198 Slater] “Swpata ixBo”. Kai mpd¢ 
TOUS ETEPWS YPaPOVTAS TO “YX” MapeonKEv. H 


The form and the content of this scholium are by no means eccentric: its wording 
is sound, for napéOnxev is often used for critical signs,” and mpdc = contra is also 
perfectly in keeping with this kind of technical language.” What is more, we can 
see here the Odyssey scholia contributing another piece of evidence on 
Aristophanes’ peculiar use of critical signs, to be compared with what we have 
seen above with the keraunion, the sigma / antisigma and the asteriskos.” These 
occurrences have been explained as the fruit of a direct presence of Aristophanic 
material in the Odyssey scholia, transmitted without the mediation of Didymus, 
who probably had no access to Aristophanes’ critical text;*° the information on 
these critical signs would thus derive directly from Aristophanes’ pupil 
Callistratus, whose commentaries may have been the general repositories for all 
the views of his teacher on the Homeric text.#” 


25 Eust. in Od. 1921.55 (on Od. 22.144): onpetwoat S€ kai Sti TO mEpt TMV bwSEKa CAaKEWV Kai TO 
épetiic ‘Apiotapyxoc a0eTHoac Kexiaxev, KSbvatov civat cinwv TooATA BacTdoat dvOpwrov. See 
on this Ludwich 1884-85, I.625 and 629, who believes that this definition (just as the reference 
to the kepavvov in schol. Od. 18.282) goes back to the “Erfindung eines ungenau excerpirenden 
Scholiasten”. 

26 See Dindorf 1855, 318 (where the second half of the scholium is omitted: on Dindorf’s edition 
and its debt to Richard Porson’s excerpts from ms. H = Harl. 5674, see Pontani 2005, 529-31) and 
Ludwich 1887, a Koénigsberg Programm that has escaped the notice of everyone except Helmut 
van Thiel, from whom the indication in Stein 2007, 140-41 — arguably the best existing compan- 
ion to ancient critical signs, alas unknown to e.g. Schironi 2012 — probably depends. The text 
here given is from Pontani 2015, 214. 

27 Seee.g. the aforementioned schol. Od. 3.71a kai 6Bedioxous Tots doTEpioKots Napati8rot and 
18.282 610 kai Kepavviov TapEOnKEV ‘AploToPavns. 

28 McNamee 1992, 20 note 64 lists the occurrences of T0 x mp0c = ‘about’ (see also White 1914, 
344), but one might just recall expressions such as mpdc ZnvobotTov (uETa)ypapovta in schol. 
All. 7.390, 9.616b and elsewhere. 

29 van Thiel 2014, IV.40. 

30 West 2001, 60. 

31 See Montana 2008 and most recently Montana 2015, 128, who implies this might have some 
bearing on our idea of the Vier-Mdnner-Kommentar for the Odyssey. 
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But what implications does this scholium entail on our knowledge of Alexan- 
drian scholarship? 

4. It is normally believed by scholars that Aristophanes’ critical signs were 
all self-explanatory (i.e., they had a meaning per se), and that Aristarchus’ diple 
was the first generic sign simply pointing to a fuller explanation to be read in the 
hypomnema - Aristarchus is in fact commonly considered as the first ancient phi- 
lologist to have written systematic and lemmatized hypomnemata.”* It is also be- 
lieved that Aristophanes did not write hypomnemata, for none is mentioned in 
the Suda entries devoted to the Byzantine scholar (a 3933 and 3936 Adler = T 1 
Slater), nor can we gather explicit evidence from the scholia beyond the ambigu- 
ous mention of Aristarchus’ kat’ Aptotopavny Dropvnpata (schol. A Il. 2.133a), 
which however might well have been explanatory notes based on Aristophanes’ 
text (before Aristarchus produced his own) or on his oral teaching.” In this per- 
spective, the idea of linking the y (as a generic sign, by definition requiring fur- 
ther written explanation) with Aristophanes’ critical practice,* might seem at 
best contradictory.” 

The only scholar to entertain a different approach to the whole issue is Wil- 
liam Slater, the editor of Aristophanes’ fragments, who observed that the Ho- 
meric scholia contain so many implicit hints to Aristophanes’ exegetical expla- 
nations that it would be unthinkable to ascribe them all to either oral trans- 
mission among his pupils or abstracts from his lexicographical ovyypdppata.* 
Slater thus assumes that Aristophanes did compose hypomnemata to Homer in 
order to explain and defend his textual choices and interpretations, in other 
words that he made a diorthosis, which consisted of lemmata, assignation of 
sigla, with brief explanations and variants — a sort of ‘Edition in Kommentarform’, 
or Atop8wrttka. 

Admittedly, the role of oral transmission in Alexandrian philological practice 
is very hard to assess, and it may well be underestimated by us today; and of 
course Aristophanes did write ovyypdppata, which may well have contained 
some detailed explanations of Homeric loci. Still, the evidence invoked by Slater 


32 See Pfeiffer 1968, 115 on Zenodotus, and 212 on Aristophanes. This view is shared by everyone 
down to Stein 2007, 134-35, Schironi 2012, 91-92 and Montana 2015, 122. Dubischar 2015, 556 
insists on the conceptual leap forward represented by the acquisition of a generic sign such as 
the diple. 

33 West 2001, 59. 

34 See above all Gudeman 1922, 1925, and below. 

35 Fowler 1979, 28, who also discusses the strange coexistence of yt and diple (see also 
McNamee 1992, 22-23). 

36 Slater 1986, 205-210. 
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is worth considering: no less than 34 remarks attributed to Aristophanes have an 
exegetical (as opposed to merely text-critical) content, roughly 70% of which in 
the scholia to the Odyssey; that no more survived (and that no mention of this 
commentary abides in the Suda entry) may be explained by way of the pre-eminent 
role of Aristarchus’ commentaries in the selection made by the Vier Manner. 

A further point concerns the shadowy figure of Euphronios, a 3rd-century 
BCE grammarian who is widely held to have been one of the teachers of Aristoph- 
anes of Byzantium, and is credited by ancient sources with hypomnemata to Ar- 
istophanes’ comedies:” to put it simply, if Euphronios had already written com- 
mentaries on ancient poets, how should we believe that his pupil did not? 
Admittedly, the prosopography of this grammarian is unsure, for it rests on two 
philologically problematic texts:** Suid. a 3933, where Ev@poviov is Nauck’s (in- 
deed likely) conjecture on Ev@povida,” and Choerob. in Heph. 241.15-17 Consbr., 
where Euphronios is indicated as a teacher of Aristarchus, but becomes a teacher 
of Aristophanes as well if we accept Bergk’s tentative correction of the transmit- 
ted nominative (Apioto@avnes 6 Bufavttos) into a genitive.” It is just possible that 
this Euphronios was not the well-known tragic poet of the Pleiad (a contemporary 
of Ptolemy II Philadelphus), but just a namesake, and that he rather worked on 
the texts of ancient comedy after Aristophanes of Byzantium had produced a re- 
liable edition, perhaps also becoming one of the teachers of Aristarchus of Sam- 
othrace. 

Even more importantly, leaving aside Euphronios, how are we to explain the 
repeated references in the scholia to the fact that Aristophanes onpetovtat (schol. 
y 71a, B 312d, € 185d, 8 163: once for text-critical purposes, once for an exegetical 
remark, and twice to introduce and discuss a variant reading)? Either we take this 
terminology as an arbitrary extrapolation on the part of the concocting scholiast 
(but then we would have to conclude that the specific references to the signs are 
made up as well, which seems most unlikely), or we believe that Aristophanes 
did use a generic semeion with the simple function of referring the reader to a 
longer treatment of the relevant philological issue. An answer to this dilemma 
was given by Schrader, who believed that Aristophanes’ y is in fact the equivalent 


37 See e.g. schol. Ar. av. 1403; Athen. 11.495c; Ar. test. 113 K.-A.; White 1914, xvii; Slater 1985, 207. 
38 Montana 2015, 126-27. But e.g. Lowe 2013, 354 still clings to the traditional identification of 
this Euphronios with the Pleiad poet, and finds a cultural and historical rationale to it. 

39 Ar. Byz. test. 1 Slater: "Aptotopdavns Buldavtios, ypappatucds... WadnTIS KaAAwaxou Kal 
ZnvoSotov... Tpd¢ SE TOUTOIC Kat Atovuciou Tod ‘TduBov Kai Ebppoviov Tod Koptveiov h ZtiKkvw- 
viov. 

40 Ar. Byz. test. 14 Slater: iotéov S€ St TOUTOU Tod Edppoviov yéyovev akpoatTiys ‘Apiotapxos 6 
YpappLatikds, ob pdvov ’Aptatopavous Tod BuCavtiov. 
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of what the Homeric scholia call diple, and that the verb onpetodobat (otherwise 
occurring in the Iliad only for Aristarchus’ diplai), when it appears in relation to 
Aristophanes actually covers a x:“' Schrader’s position was then espoused by 
Gudeman, whose RE article consecrates Aristophanes as the inventor of the x.” 

The same idea is basically shared by Helmut van Thiel, who is the only mod- 
ern scholar to know the full version of the scholium to Odyssey 6.297c: “Aristoph- 
anes benutzte neben dem von Zenodot gebrauchten Obelos hauptsachlich die 
Zeichen Asteriskos und yt. Das xt wies auf kommentierende Bemerkungen hin; 
Aristarch hat es zu Homer durch die Diple ersetzt”.’ It is unclear if van Thiel’s 
reference to these “kommentierende Bemerkungen” should imply a hint to his 
own theory of marginal parallels or Kurznoten appended by Alexandrian scholars 
to their editions; as a matter of fact, it is hard to see how a simple marginal Kurz- 
note could accommodate detailed hints to the hermeneutical stances of this phi- 
lologist, and even to his polemical tones against his colleagues (as in the case of 
our Odyssey scholium). 

5. To sum up: without pressing too hard the evidence of the scholium to Od- 
yssey 6.297c, I think that in the face of it we are bound to follow one of two paths. 
Either we continue to assume that Aristophanes did not write any hypomnemata, 
and then necessarily conclude that the yt had for him a specific value, namely it 
marked the textual choices in which Aristophanes more openly disagreed with 
his predecessors,** much in the fashion of Aristarchus’ diple periestigmene 
(whose peculiar nature would thus not be the Samothracian’s invention, but ra- 
ther a heritage from his teacher). Or we believe that Aristophanes did use the x in 
a generic sense, thus anticipating Aristarchus’ use of the simple diple, and that 
he then necessarily conceived a hypomnema or some sort of written text in com- 
mentary form, whose status was autonomous from the ekdosis proper (perhaps a 
transitional form towards the writing of hypomnemata? scattered notes later col- 
lected and systematised by his pupil Callistratus?).“° Rebus sic perpensis, I believe 


41 See Schrader 1864, 41-54: the issue was so thorny that Cobet proposed to change systemati- 
cally Aristophanes’ name into Aristarchus, whereas Sengebusch believed that Aristophanes was 
the real inventor of the pure diple. 

42 Gudeman 1922, 1924-25 (despite his incorrect reference to POxy 1086, see above § 2). 

43 van Thiel 2014, 1.19 (see also 1.29). 

44 van Thiel 1992, and Dubischar 2015, 554 (with Montana 2015, 104). 

45 It should be remarked that this value also appears in the Aristophanes scholia: cf. schol. Ar. 
av. 76a (Pontani 2015, 214). One of the many functions of the xt in scholia to scenic poets and 
Pindar is to point to discrepancies with mythographical accounts in Homer (Schrader 1864, 18-25). 
46 See Montanari 2011, 2-3, who however believes that for the readings and interpretations of 
pre-Aristarchean scholars (including Aristophanes) the only sources were “essays on a 
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the latter opportunity to be more plausible than the former, or at least worthy of 
serious consideration. 
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Daniela Colomo 

Glossary to Odyssey VIII in a new papyrus 
fragment from the Leipzig Papyrus- und 
Ostrakasammlung 


In memory of John William Ross Lundon (1960-2017) 


Abstract: Editio princeps of P.Lips. inv. 1397, a fragment of a first-century AD 
papyrus roll of unknown provenance containing a glossary to Hom. Odyssey VIII. 
Layout and script point to a professional book production. The portion of the text 
covered in the fragment appears for the first time among papyri of glossaries 
(apart from a small overlap with P.Colon. inv. 2381v). 


I offer here the editio princeps of a small papyrus fragment belonging to the 
Papyrus- und Ostrakasammlung of the University of Leipzig, P.Lips. inv. 1397 
(plate 1),! which I have identified as a fragment of a glossary to Hom. Odyssey VIII.” 

The fragment is of unknown provenance.’ The size is 7 x 5.7 cm (W x H); the 
colour of the writing material is middle brown. The text, consisting of remains of 
10 lines, is written along the fibres; the back is blank. The left margin is partially 
preserved to a maximum of 0.7 cm (in the first three lines of the text). 

The script is a carefully executed upright round bookhand. Extremities of 
uprights and diagonals often show finials in the form of leftwards or rightwards 
tiny serifs. 1am inclined to assign this script to the first century AD. A comparable 


1 This identification was made during my activity as a ‘wissenschaftliche Mitarbeiterin’ at the 
Leipzig Collection. I wish to thank Prof. Reinhold Scholl for the permission to publish the edition 
and the image of this piece, and also for checks on the original and valuable critical comments 
on a draft on this text. I also thank Dr Roberta Carlesimo, Prof. Lucio Del Corso, Dr Silvia Cutuli, 
Prof. Eleanor Dickey, Dr Giulio Iovine, Dr Mark de Kreij, Dr Chiara Monaco, Prof. Franco Mon- 
tanari, Prof. Filippomaria Pontani, Dr Enrico Emanuele Prodi, Livia Tagliapietra and Prof. 
Giuseppe Ucciardello for bibliographical help and scholarly advice. In particular, Prof. Pontani 
has kindly provided unpublished manuscript evidence that he has collected for his ongoing Her- 
culean enterprise of producing a new edition of the scholia to the Odyssey. 

2 LDAB 10348; a digital record is available in the database of the Halle-Jena-Leipzig Papyrus und 
Ostraka Projekt (URL: https://papyri.uni-leipzig.de). 

3 No documents related to the acquisition of this fragment are available at the Leipzig Collec- 
tion: they must have been destroyed during the Second World War. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110631883-004 
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script is to be found in a document, P.Oxy. XXV 2435, Acta Alexandrinorum?,* as- 
signed to the first half of the first century AD: letter shapes are similar, although 
the hand is much more irregular and shows cursive features. Compare also BGU 
IV 1114 (payment receipt),* of the year 5 BC, and P.Fayum 110 (private letter),° of 
the year 94 AD. A more calligraphic version of this script is to be found in BKT 
V 1.3, Iliad VIII 433-447, assigned to the first/second century AD.’ 

No diacritics are marked. At the very beginning of the first line a X-shaped 
sign occurs: it is roughly comparable to a Greek chi and written in bluish ink. It 
must be a ‘modern’ addition from the 19th or early 20th century, very probably 
meant as an indication for the conservator who must have been ignorant of 
ancient Greek, in order to glass the piece in the right direction, i.e. not upside 
down. In the same frame in which our small fragment is kept there are two other 
pieces showing the same ‘modern’ sign (P.Lips. inv. 1395 and inv. 1396).° Curi- 
ously this ‘modern’ chi illustrates the continuity of the use of the chi sign in the 
most elementary and practical function, and thus it is an ideal link with the con- 
tribution of Filippomaria Pontani in this volume. 

Iota adscript is not marked. Iotacism occurs in line 1 (see comm. ad loc.). 

As is well known, Homeric glossaries’? show two basic types of layout:’° (1) 
columnar layout, consisting of a column of lemmata followed by a parallel 
column of glosses;" (2) continuous layout, where the lemmata are followed by the 


4 Turner/Parsons 1987, 96, no. 57. 

5 Schubart 1911, 14, no. 14. 

6 Roberts 1956, 11, no. 11b. 

7 Schubart 1911, no. 19c; Cavallo 2008, 76 no. 54. 

8 Note that in the current frame in which the piece is kept together with P.Lips. inv. 1395 and inv. 
1396, the small labels with inventory numbers and ‘Fach’ number have been attached upside down. 
9 Fora definition of glossaries/scholia minora within the Homerica see: Henrichs 1971a, 99-107; 
Raffaelli 1984, 138-146; Pontani 2005, 117-120; Lundon 2011, 159; Montanari 2012, 2-5. Lundon 
2012a, 195-196 offers an update of Raffaelli 1984 on the glossaries. Lundon 2012b lists 99 papyri 
containing glossaries/scholia minora, of which 12 are marginal or interlinear notes in a copy of 
the Iliad or the Odyssey. Texts to be added to this list include PL III/997v (ed. pr. Del Corso/Pin- 
taudi 2014), and CUL Plumley 3 (ed. pr. Tagliapietra 2017). See also the database online Scholia 
Minora in Homerum, set up by Paola Ascheri and Davide Muratore under the direction of Franco 
Montanari (http://www.aristarchus.unige.net/Scholia/it-IT/Home). 

10 On this aspect see Raffaelli 1984, 169-74; Fournet 1999, 99; P.K6In IX 362, introd. p. 58; Lun- 
don 2012a, 199. 

11 On this type of layout in general see Dickey 2015, esp. 819. Among the papyri that contain 
glossaries and show this layout, see for ex. the following: P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int. (Od. I 46-53), 
a fragment of a papyrus roll of the first century (later re-used for a private letter; ed. pr. Gallazzi 
1982; see also Pontani 2005, 120); P.Oxy. LXXII 4819 (Il. I 332-341, 354-360), a sheet from a 
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glosses, but the glosses do not form a column; in this case a single line can 
contain more than one pair lemma + gloss, separated by simple blank space or 
high stop or dicolon or a combination of these devices.” The Leipzig piece clearly 
shows the second type of layout: each line contains a pair lemma + gloss; in each 
pair the lemma is separated from the corresponding gloss by a blank space of 
about 0.4-0.5 cm;” the glosses are not aligned in a clear-cut separate column with 
justified left-hand margin. Comparable cases are the following: P.Colon. inv. 
2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v;“ P.Oxy. XLIV 3160 + P.Stras. gr. 1401; P.Mich. inv. 


papyrus codex (if not an opisthograph single sheet) of the third/fourth century; P.Berol. inv. 5014 
(Il. 11-6, 8-12), a leaf from a fifth-century papyrus codex, probably from the school environment 
(ed. pr. Wilcken 1887, 819-820; see also Muratore 2009, 22-30). Moreover, P.Oxy. LXXII 4818 
(IL. 1 326-336, 340-353), a fragment of a third-century roll, shows the columnar layout, but with 
an anomaly affecting three glosses (see ed. pr. introd., p. 88). P.Oxy. XLV 3238 (Il. I 2405-7538, II 
385-393), which consists of three fragments containing six columns ofa roll written on the back 
of an account in a small Severe Style hand of the early third century, shows a ‘mixed’ layout: the 
left-hand alignment of the column containing the glosses is maintained by groups of lines and 
recurrently violated from time to time. 

12 For the use of these layout devices see for example the following: P.K6ln IX 362 (Od. I 45- 
116), a roll or sheet from the third/fourth century written on the back of a document, where the 
individual pairs lemma + gloss are separated by dicolon, while each lemma and the correspond- 
ing gloss are written in scriptio continua; P.Achm. 2 (Il. I 1-21; glossary preceded by hypothesis), 
a codex from the third/fourth century, where single dot or dicolon is used to separate both lemma 
from gloss, and each pair lemma + gloss. 

13 Slightly wider in line 6 (0.7 cm) and line 8 (0.9 cm). 

14 This text is written on the verso of a roll fabricated with different recycled documentary 
pieces, in an informal but practiced hand of the second/third century; it covers Il. 1191-610 (with 
lacunae) and includes final title; its provenance is probably Oxyrhynchus. Editions in Henrichs 
1971b, 229-252 (fragments in the Cologne’s collection), Daris 1974 and P.Palau Rib. Lit. 8 (frag- 
ments housed at the Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu Cataloniae, Barcelona); Lundon 2012a 
provides a comprehensive study of both groups of fragments of this item. 

15 This papyrus belongs to a roll which originally may have covered the entire Odyssey, includ- 
ing a short hypothesis followed by a glossary for each book. As it stands, it preserves glosses of 
Book II (badly damaged), a hypothesis and glossary of Book II and a hypothesis of Book III. It is 
written on the back of a register in a rapidly executed informal hand of the first half of the third 
century; it is very probably a school text. The Strasbourg fragment has been edited by Schwartz 
1969; the identification of the two papyri as belonging to the same roll was made by Luppe 1977; 
see also Pontani 2005, 123. Note that in several cases in a single line more than a single pair 
lemma + gloss occur, and individual pairs are separated by a blank space as wide as the one 
separating lemma from gloss (col. ii 32, col. iii 28, 29). 
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1588;'° P.Schubart 2 (P.Berol. inv. 7501); CUL Plumley 3;'* P.Oxy. XLV 3237;” 
P.Ryl. III 586;7° P.Amh. II 18 + P.Stras. inv. Gr. 162.” 

The slight indentation of line 1 may suggest a title/heading (but see comm. 
ad loc.). We have no elements to think that the putative heading coincides with 
the beginning of the column or even with the beginning of the first column of the 
roll.” In other words, we cannot rule out that the surviving portion of the column 
was preceded by a section containing a glossary covering the seventh Book of the 
Odyssey. Alternatively, the glossary may have been preceded by a short 
hypothesis of Book VIII; cf. P.Achm. 2,” P.Oxy. XLIV 3159,” P.Oxy. LVI 3833” and 
P.Oxy. XLIV 3160 + P.Strasb. gr. 1401. 

From a bibliological and palaeographical standpoint P.Lips. inv. 1397, 
written on the recto of a good quality papyrus in an elegant bookhand, can be 
classified as a professionally produced book, in contrast with many other papyri 
of glossaries that were copied for private use and thus often look somewhat 


16 Fragment of asecond/third-century roll written in a careful documentary-looking script, cov- 
ering Il. 1 1-9 (ed. pr. Renner 1979, 313-321). 

17 Fragment ofa roll (if not of a single sheet) written on the back of a documentary text in a round 
capital of the third century carefully executed; possibly a school text. It covers Il. 1 266-272. 

18 Fragment of a roll written in an informal round hand of the first/second century (the back 
has been reused for a list of payments, still unpublished); it covers Il. II 212-225, 272-295. Note 
that this item shows a layout feature typical of Homeric glossaries: if a gloss occupies more than 
a single line, the following line(s) is/are written in eisthesis (ed. pr. Tagliapietra 2017). 

19 Fragment of a roll covering II. I 302-23, written in a Severe Style of the early third century, 
possibly used for teaching. In some cases more than one pair lemma + gloss per line occur; the 
pairs are separated by a blank space as well; see col. i 21, 27, 36, 44, 46. 

20 Fragment of a third-century codex written in a decent Severe Style, covering II. XIII 198-227, 
317-324, 415-435, ?525-562 (see Montanari 1995, 137-146). 

21 An extensively preserved roll (20 consecutive almost complete columns) written on the back 
of a documentary text in a mid-second-century informal capital rapidly executed. It covers 
Od. XV 1-521; ed. pr. of the P.Strasb. section in Plasberg (1903) 206-208, no. II 2; see also Pontani 
2005, 121-122. 

22 Note that in P.Amst. 16, a fragment ofa leaf of a papyrus codex written in a seventh-century 
sloping pointed bookhand, covering JI. VIII 1-11, 29-41, the very beginning of the column of the 
lemmata of Book VIII coincides with the very beginning of the page, which contains the numeral 
8, placed in the margin just above line-beginning and not in the middle. 

23 See above, n. 12. 

24 Fragment of a second/third century roll written on the back of accounts in a rough and rapid 
hand with cursive elements; it contains hypothesis and glossary to Il. VII; apparently a school text. 
25 Fragment of a fourth-century codex written in an informal upright round hand, covering 
Od. XVII 455-599-XVIII 1-27, with hypothesis of Book XVIII preceded by title; see Pontani 2005, 
125-126. 
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informally and carelessly written.” Taking into consideration the careful execu- 
tion of the script we can compare our papyrus with the following: P.Ant. III 150, 
fragment of a papyrus roll covering Il. XVI 100(?)—150, which I would assign to 
the late first century BC/early first century AD;” P.Berol. inv. 11518, a first-century 
roll covering JI. III 1-8, 433-461, IV 2-26, 47-76, with a generous lower margin;* 
P.Schubart 2. To this group we can also add some well-produced codices: P.Oxy. 
LXVII 4635 (il. II 303-307, 321-328, 463-470, 479-493) and P.Med. inv. 72.13 
(IL. XI ?321-353; a very tiny fragment),” two papyrus codices written in a neat Se- 
vere Style of the second/third century; Bodl. MS. Gr. class. F 41 (P), a papyrus 
codex written in a sloping pointed majuscule of the fifth century, showing a gen- 
erous lower margin.” 

P.Lips. inv. 1397 overlaps with another papyrus, P.Colon. inv. 2381v," which 
covers Od. VII 283-347, VIII 29-163. The overlap concerns a single lemma of v. 29: 
the gloss in P.Colon. inv. 2381v is not entirely preserved, but probably it was very 
similar to the one preserved in P.Lips. inv. 1397 (see comm. ad loc.). There are no 
other papyri preserving glossaries to the eighth Book of the Odyssey. 


26 For the classification of papyri containing Homeric glossaries on the basis of their bibliolog- 
ical and palaeographical features, see Spooner 2002, 7-8, who refers to the items edited in his 
book as examples. For glossaries (relatively) carefully produced, but showing a certain degree 
of informality, see the following: P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int. (see n. 11), whose informal but accu- 
rately executed script shows some finials (it contains corrections by a different hand); P.Ryl. 125 
(Il. XVIII 373-386), written in a well-executed oval capital of the second century on the back ofa 
document belonging to the reign of Trajan; P.Berol. inv. 11634v (Il. VIII 361-563, IX 1-64; ed. pr. 
Poethke 1967, 105-110), written on the back of a roll of official correspondence in an informal 
round capital of the second century; P.Colon. inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v (see above n. 14), 
an amateurish product written on recycled material in an informal but practiced hand with a 
neat layout, with many mistakes (Lundon 2012a, 208); P.K6ln IX 362 (Od. 1 45-116), a roll or sheet 
written on the verso of accounts in a sufficiently competent but not much regular majuscule of 
the third/fourth century, possibly by a teacher for his professional use (see Pontani 2005, 125); 
CUL Plumley 3 (see n. 18). In addition, P.Oxy. LXVII 4630 (II. II 24-40), a roll of the first century, 
may be considered as a student’s attempt to imitate a teacher model written in a round serifed 
bookhand (cf. Spooner 2002, 44). On Homeric glossaries produced and used in the school envi- 
ronment, see Cribiore 1996, 50-51, 253-258; Ead. 1997, 58-59. 

27 See below Appendix. 

28 Ed. pr. Miiller 1968. 

29 Ed. pr. Strassi 1978, 115-116 with Tav. II (facing page 113). 

30 Ed. pr. Gonis/Lundon 2001. 

31 Fragment of a roll written on the verso of a document in an informal and rapid script with cur- 
sive elements assignable to the first/second century. Ed. pr. Henrichs 1971c, 3-12; see also Pontani 
2005, 120-121. 
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Finally it is worth stressing that P.Lips. inv. 1397 belongs to the earliest 
witnesses of Homeric glossaries together with P.Ant. III 150, P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 
int.,” P.Yale II 126, and P.Berol. inv. 11518. 


Diplomatic Transcript 


9.€.nKo()...L 
HEtoX tO enerope [ 
untiowc, Katacken [ 
ipa Kaidn = vacat—[ 
5 ][.]Aayx svc enna. [ 
]en,,@v zpoctna,[ 
] pia, mpoctnd, 
ov Kaw[ 
Ixoprc [ 
yy LI 


Reconstructed Text™* 


Paenkooy | 2 
bet@xeto éxendpev[to 7 


untida@ca Katackevd[carPovaevopévn = 9. 


kat pa Kxaidt vacat [ 10 
5 a)alijarayy8etc éximAav[nVetc 14 
mpd]c hotwev mpdc TH dv[atoAh 29 
éca]epitmy mpodc th d[bcer 29 


32 See above, n. 11. 

33 Fragment ofa papyrus roll written on the back of a document (accounts) in an upright round 
bookhand of the first century. It covers Il. I 189-223. 

34 The lemmata are printed in bold. 
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mpatdénrloov Kaiv[tv 35 
Kpwéc8@v] yopicO}[tacav 36 
10 LL ? 


1@, trace at line-level followed by extremity of descender: alpha or lambda likely 
e, the central stroke is badly damaged: only the protruding right-hand extremity 
is visible; the upper extremity of the arc touches it; cf. the third and the fourth 
epsilons ofline2 _n, trace at line-level, possibly foot of upright (), remains 
of lower part of two subsequent left-hand arcs: either sigma + omicron or ome- 
ga [, traces belonging to four or five letters: first, trace at line-level at edge 
(possibly a finial) in roughly vertical alignment with very tiny trace at mid-height 
at edge; second, diagonal trace in lower part of writing space, possibly lower 
extremity of descender or part of left-hand arc; third, very tiny and blurred trace 
at edge, approaching to horizontal, on damaged papyrus; fourth, diagonal trace 
in lower part of writing space, as part of descender or arc? fifth, extremely tiny 
trace lying at edge roughly at mid-height 2, _, remains of left-hand and bottom 
arc _[, vertical trace at mid-height with extra ink on upper and lower extremity 
3c, curving descenderasofalpha ev [, middle part of ascender; above trace 
high in the line: triangular letter possible 4 1, first, tiny faded trace high in the 
line at edge; second, remains of descender 5], thin horizontal trace at edge 
highinthe line |, upper part of upright joining damaged crossbar, of which 
the right-hand extremity is visible: right-hand part of pi likely; scanty remains at 
line-level suggest lower finial atedge jy _, tiny faded trace belonging to lower 
part of left-hand arc a [, upright and upper third of descender departing from 
the tip of the upright 61, first, tiny curving trace high on the line, compatible 
with right-hand arc; second, upper part of upright  o[, upright slightly slating 
to right joining descender: lambda or left-hand and diagonal of nu 712), 
remains of top and bottom arc ofround letter ,, remains of square letter: trace 
high in the line suggesting left-hand upright; right-hand upright in evidence; 
small tracein-between. 8 ]ov,right-handarc 96 [, remains of upper part of 
upright which joins another not preserved stroke, probably horizontal: eta with 
high central stroke likely 10 | [, traces partially covered by a small piece of 
papyrus: horizontal trace (like crossbar) and on the right three small dots (which 
shape an ideal right-hand arc). 
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Commentary 


11 am inclined to interpret the remains of the two left-hand arcs occurring after 
the first omega in the sequence @ ¢ nkw,(.) aS an omega: note the remains of a 
sort of finial visible at the upper extremity of the second arc, i.e. the second lobe 
of the putative omega, and cf. the leftwards hook of the omega occurring in line 3. 
Thus we can reconstruct the sequence Oaemxoov, to be read as Danikov (the first 
occurrence of this form in Book VIII is at the beginning of v. 5). The papyrus shows 
the common spelling epsilon-iota instead of iota (cf. Gignac 1976, 190-191). 
Diplography of omega and omission on the nu appear to be mere slips. The 
eisthesis of a couple of letters suggests two possibilities: 

(1) A title/heading for the section covering Book VIII. In Homeric glossaries 
the transition from a book to the following one is usually marked by a short 
title/heading: P.Colon. inv. 2381v (line 17) has the heading tijc 0 (scil. paywsdtac) 
written in the middle of the line to mark the transition from Book VII to Book VIII 
of the Odyssey (at the end of Book VII a paragraphos occurs); in P.Oxy. LVI 3833, 
the second page of the codex starts with tiic c (scil. paywdiac), placed roughly in 
the middle of the line to indicate the beginning of Book XVIII of the Odyssey; in 
P.Berol. inv. 11634v® (col. ii 8-9) a spiral-like coronis marks the transition from 
Book IX to Book X of the Iliad and the heading tic i (scil. baywsdiac) is written in 
the middle of the line, while the last lemma of Book IX is underlined with a 
horizontal stroke; P.Mich. inv. 1588 shows the initial heading a BiBA[1ov at the top 
of the column;* at the top of the first (surviving) page of P.Amst. I 6 the numeral 
8 occurs (aligned with the line-beginnings) to mark the beginning of the glossary 
to Book VIII of the Iliad.” (There is an exception to this ‘rule’, P.Colon. inv. 236,* 
where the transition from a book to another is not marked at all: the last gloss of 
Od. XVI in line 15 is directly followed by the first gloss of Book XVII in line 16.) 


35 See above, n. 26. 

36 See also P.Aphrod. Lit. 2, a papyrus codex of the fourth/fifth century (originally covering the 
entire Iliad; the surviving leaves contain scholia to JL. I, II, IV, V, XVIII, XIX), where the transition 
from Book IV to Book V (F° 8 > 4-5) is marked with final title (téA0c t[fc] A) followed by initial 
title (&pyfi t[fic] E); cf. Fournet 1999, 100 with n. 66. 

37 See above, n. 22. 

38 Fragment of a papyrus roll from Oxyrhynchus written in a serifed bookhand of the sec- 
ond/third century; the back has been re-used to write a document. It covers Od. XVI 427-474, 
XVII 33-66 Ed. pr. Henrichs 1973, 17-23, with Taf. Ia; see also Pontani 2005, 124. 

39 This is mentioned in Raffaelli 1984, 176 (but with a wrong reference to her own list, 007 in- 
stead of 008; the same wrong reference is repeated in Fournet 1999, 100, n. 66). 
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In our case we may think of a title focusing on the core episode of Book VIII of the 
Odyssey. Thus we can reconstruct the sequence in line 1 as ®aujkov éxx[Ancia, 
assuming that the Homeric form with eta was kept (thus excluding a case of 
interchange between alpha and eta, which is sporadic; cf. Gignac 1976, 286). The 
traces are compatible: the traces described as the second and the third ones in 
the palaeographical description would correspond to the arc and the central 
stroke of the epsilon respectively, while the trace described as the fourth one 
would correspond to the first kappa of é««[Ancia, which would have a rather steep 
lower oblique in comparison to the other kappas of this script; of the second 
kappa there is an extremely tiny trace belonging to its upright (corresponding to 
the fifth trace of the palaeographical description). The use of an Homeric form 
instead of the expected Attic one in this putative heading may appear less striking 
if we consider some cases where the Homeric forms occur within scholiastic and 
scholarly paraphrases/explanations, fully integrated in the (expected ‘standard 
Attic’) prose texts and not as lemmata or quotations.“° For Mainkec see: Schol. 
Od. VI 8c3;“' Schol. T Od. VI 195;“* Schol. Od. VI 273a;*? Schol. Od. VII 79;“* Schol. 
Od. VIII 206;*° Schol. Od. VIII 567;“° Schol. Od. XIII 302.” Such a title would be 
appropriate to indicate the eighth Book of the Odyssey from the point of view of 
the content, if we assume that all that happens in Book VIII at Alcinous’ court — 
the assembly itself, the feast with the games and Demodocus’ performances — 
could be generally labelled as the gathering (éxxAncia) of the Phaeacians.“* Stricto 
sensu, however, the assembly refers to the first section of Book VIII (wv. 1-61). 
Unfortunately I have found no exact parallel for this putative heading among the 


4O In assessing the evidence we have to consider the role of an important factor of the textual 
transmission: in the course of the centuries the weakening of linguistic competence certainly 
produced a lack of awareness of the difference between epic forms and standard Attic ones, and 
thus an increase of the chance of confusion and interchange between forms. On this topic see 
also Colomo 2009, 5-6. 

41 év Cyeptn] év ti tév Panjkov m6Ae1 HNy. 

42 ®ainxec pév trvd_e mOAw Kal yatav: dxopotct nc, si év Kepkbpa oikodct Matnkec, Aéyet KTH. 
(Porph.). 

43 tv] tovtwVv tov BaujKov M?* | de’ ov y. 

44 Cyeptny] Cyepta 1 yopa tov Baujkov H. 

45 obdtt peyatpa] obdév P8ovd advtwv pov mEipabfivar Banjkov T. 

46 of note] Sti 6 MocedGv siné note Sti OOEpet Ti edepyéa TOV Daujkov vija dpyiCousvoc Sud 16 
THEI TOVTOV TAC Vijac danpLovac, POdvea tévt@C ParAronévac H. 

47 *0nka] napecksvaca eivat ce pihov xévtov Danjkov H. 

48 This interpretation may be allowed by the formulation of the various hypotheseis to Book 
VII in the scholia. 
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‘traditional’ titles used in ancient sources” to indicate paywsdio of the two Ho- 
meric poems on the basis of their content, probably reflecting ancient rhapsodic 
practice, like AAxtvov dxdioyoc for the group of Books VIII-XII of the Odyssey 
(Arist. Po. 16, 1455° 3, Rhet. 17, 1417* 13, Plat. Resp. 614°). In any case the heading 
®anjKxov ék«Ancia would be plausible, although we may expect a more ‘compre- 
hensive’ title, e.g. Dajxov &0A0/4é0Aa (cf. Eust. in Od. 1588.30 Stallbaum év toic 
Moiakikoic &£0Ao1c vixricavtec, with the epic form; Ael. Aristid. Or. 28.40 K. év toic 
&OA01c THv PaidKwv, with Attic forms; note, however, that Keil suspected the 
phrase) which unfortunately is not compatible with the extant traces. For ti- 
tles/headings with Homeric forms see Eust. in Il. 682.35, in Od. 1405.15 Cullhed, 
év 1@ Kataddyo tév vnév, and Schol. vet. in Pind. Ol. VI, 48c.6-7 Dr. ott zov Kai 
“Ounpoc év 1 Kataddéyo tov Ayvdréwc vndv onct (Il. XVI 179). 

The natural implication would be that the section preserved in our fragment 
was preceded by a glossary covering Book VII. However, it has not to be completely 
ruled out that we have here the very beginning of the first column of the roll. 

(2) A pair lemma + gloss, where the gloss occupies more than one line and 
thus the second line is written in eisthesis; cf. e.g. P-Amh. II 18 + P.Stras. inv. Gr. 
162, CUL Plumley 3, P.Colon. inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v, P.Oxy. LXVII 
4631,°° 4633," 4636,” P.Colon. inv. 236. The pair lemma + gloss can be recon- 
structed as follow: 


[ayoprivée sic tov témov Thc TOV] 
Markov éxx[Anctac 


We would obtain a line of ca. 9 cm long; on line-length, see comm. on line 3. The 
adverb dyoprivo is elided in the Homeric text, but I assume that in the papyrus it 
was written in scriptio plena according to the usual treatment of Homeric elided 
words glossed in glossaries.® 


49 See for ex. Hrd. II 116; Thuc. I 9.4, 1 10.4; Arist. Po. 16, 1454b 30; Ael. VH 13-14; this aspect is 
treated by Capone 1939, 71-77; West S. 1967, 20; Jensen 1999, esp. 5-20; West M. and S. 1999. 
50 This text consists of three fragments of a papyrus sheet written on the verso of a document 
in an informal round hand of the second century; it covers JI. II 50-109 and seems to contain 
longer mythographic scholia; very probably it originates in the school environment. 

51 This text is written on the back of a second-century sitologos document, in an informal script 
with cursive elements influenced by the chancery hand and assignable to the third century; it 
covers II. II 277-318 (with 294-306 in lacuna). 

52 This text consists of a group of fragments belonging to a papyrus roll, written in an upright 
informal hand of the second/third century; it covers Il. II 2593-645; very probably it is a school 
text. 

53 See Lundon 2007, 410 with n. 19, who offers many examples; Fournet 1999, 102. 
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The reconstruction of the putative pair lemma + gloss is based on the 
following sources: Hesych. a 726 *dyoprivde: sic thy éxKAnctav (Il. 154) b || Schol. 
D I. 154 dyoptiv 8& xaréccato: éxkdnctav, covédpiov ZYQX || Ep.Hom. a 65 dyoprivée 
(IL. II 264)- sic tiv ayopév, tovtéctw sic th éxKAnctav = Et.Gud. 16.21 Stef. || Et.M. 
0165 L.-L. dyopivée (Il. 154)- tovtéctw sic tiv dyopav || Schol. Od. XVII 52 dyopivde 
éevcouat] viv tov ténov éxdAEcev dyopév HQ || Schol. Batrach. 104 b dyopiw or 
ayoprvs’] sic (tv V) éyopay, sic Snunyoptav II. Cf. also Schol. Od. VIII 5c1 | cow 
mapa vnuci tétvKto: oc av mEpl vavtiKd écnovdakdteEc, sikdtwc Kal tov TémOV TiC 
ékkAnctac mANCtov TOV vewptwmv Katecthcavto T.™ Note that P.Amst. 16,” line 6 ad 
Il. 8.2 transmits the lemma dyopri[v. 
As in (1) we have here the epic form ®aujkov instead of the Attic Daidkov. 

2pet@xsto éxexdpev[to (v. 7). | have supplied the pluperfect form on the basis 
of the fact that the simple verb otyoua is often used in the perfect sense: cf. Od. IV 
642b, ms. M*, where dyeto is glossed with éxaendpevto. Note that the form 
énxendpevto also glosses *éBePriker (Il. VI 495) in Hesych. ¢ 69. However, the 
following sources contain the imperfect as a gloss of petwyeto: Schol. D Il. V 148 
METHYETO: LETHpxEeto, éxopsbeto ZYQ || Hesych. py 1118 petwyeto: éxnopeb_eto = Syn. pb 
186 (cf. Phot. 1 367, Suid. 1 805), Lex.rhet. 1. p. 300.20 || Schol. Od. VIII 7 16 petayeto 
kettot Sinvexdc Stav eic twa nopevetat tic B. The form éxopsveto is also used to gloss 
the following verbs: éxoyeto in Schol. Od. 1 143e2 (= Phot. ¢ 1877); éxexwacito (Il. IV 
231) in Ap. Soph. 71.12 = Hesych. ¢ 4427 (but éxenoAcito in Syn. ¢ 610 C.; cf. Phot. ¢ 
1425 = Suid. ¢ 2064). The plural form éxenopsdbovto (imperfect of émmopedopat) 
glosses the forms éémecov (Od. XII 330) in Hesych. ¢ 7389, and peteccedvovto (Il. VI 
296) in Hesych. u 1077 (&x(ex)opedovto). Thus we cannot rule out completely that 
our fragment contained the imperfect éxexopes[eto (from éximopsboua). 

3 pntid@coa Katackevd[car PovAevopévn (v. 9): BovAsvopévn Ikz mpaEar I. The 
printed supplement has been suggested by Filippomaria Pontani. It would 
produce a line a bit longer than the others, but cf. other cases of glossaries 
containing lines distinctively longer than others: P.Oxy. LXVII 4630 ii, 4633, 


54 See also the following: Hesych. a 714 éyopéc: &«KAnctac (Od. II 69) v 4 pntopetac (Il. II 788) | a 
699 Ayopé: tozov Svopa, T} Aytévoc Kal Td, dyopaCdpeva. Osccaroi dé kal Tov Atpéva Gyopdav KaAodct. 
<Kpifitec tiv éxkAnctav. zap’ ‘Opnpo Kal révta d8poicév>q = Phot. o 221, Lex.rhet. a p. 210.8-10 || 
Syn. a 86 dyopnv: éxKAnctav = L’ a 179, which adds cvvésprov || Eust. in Il. 44.35 kai cbvdecpoc dé 
avr mpobécewc AapPdvetar, otov 6 5é dvti tic sic év TO [Mv9Gde Hyovv sic Tv] Kai &yoprvie Kal 
ovyade Kol oiKade cvti tod sic &yopav Kal sic Puy Kal gic OiKOV. 

55 See above, n. 22. 
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4634, P.Berol. inv. 11634v.* In P.Lips. inv. 1397 the reconstruction of line 3 gives 
a line of ca. 10.8-11 cm long. 

Alternatively we can think of two equivalent glosses, written in 
juxtaposition: ckatacKkevd[caca, BovAsvcapévn (this suggestion would produce a 
sequence a couple of letters longer than the preceding supplement); cf. Schol. D 
Il. XV 27 untidaca: Povrsvopévn, &pyatopévn ZYQ || Schol. Od. 1 234g2 untidwvtec] 
BovAevcdpevor M* | BovAebovtec Y. Other relevant sources to be compared are: 
Schol. Od. VI 14 véctov...pntid@ca] Bovredouca M°Y | BovAevopévn BCI || Hesych. 
uw 1287 *unttomca: gpovtitovca. BovdAsvopévn || Schol. D Il. VII 45 pntidact: 
BovAevopévorc YOX || Schol. Od. 123481 wntidovtec: BovAevdyevor BHINV || Schol. 
D Il. XII 17 pntidwvto: éBovaredovto ZYQA'T || Schol. D Il. XX 153 pntidvtec: 
BovAevdépevor ZQX. For other cases of juxtaposition of equivalent glosses of a 
single lemma, see P.Amh. II 18 + P.Stras. inv. Gr. 162 (col. xiii 171, col. xv 197), and 
P.Colon. inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v (col. iii 6).°” 

4 xat pa Kai 5x (v.10): so Schol. D Il. 1360 ZYQ, 500 ZYQX, 567 YQX || Hesych. 
k 261 *Kxat pa: Kai 64 gb adtdp. 

After this short pair lemma + gloss the line is left blank: probably the 
remaining space was not enough to accommodate the following pair, which has 
been written in a new line. A comparable case is P.Oxy. XLV 3237, fr. 1, col. ii 8. 
Alternatively, we may speculate that at this point the antigraphon was damaged 
and the rest of the line was left empty with the intention to complete it later with 
the help of another copy. In fact this blank space is enough to accommodate a 
short pair lemma + gloss of the same verse: gott: dvdpt (= Schol. D Il. II] 219 ZYQX; 
cf. Schol. Od. IV 247b dAw...eati] Etépm avdpVavépr) or Qdto- einev (= Schol. 
Od. IV 370d ms. M’). For the case of two shorter pairs lemma + gloss 
accommodated in a single line (while the other lines contain a single pair), cf. 
P.Oxy. XLIV 3160 + P.Stras. gr. 1401. 

5 é)afijmrayxGetc éximdav[nGeic (v. 14): xdvtov éxindayy0etc] mAavnVeic 5d BD 
tod mévtov D. Compare the following sources: Schol. D Il. XIV 120 mhayyxOetc: 
dnonkavnbeic Kai éxnEecov tic matptdoc 81d. TH @vytiv ZYQG || Schol. D I. 159 xddw 
mhayy8évtac: sic todnicw nravnOévtac (=A") dnedOsiv ZYQXAI || Schol. Od. I 2a 


56 Compare also the ‘irregular’ layout of the following items: P.Oxy. XLV 3238 (see n. 11); P.Oxy. 
XLIV 3160 + P.Stras. gr. 1401 (see n. 15); CUL Plumley 3 (see n. 18). 

57 In other cases equivalent glosses for the same lemma are separated by at, as in CUL Plumley 3 
(col. i 8, 9, 11) or 4, as in P.Mich. inv. 1588 (col. i 16) and P.Oxy. XLV 3238 (col. iv 121). For further 
examples see Tagliapietra 2017, 10-11, who rightly points out that the juxtaposition of the equiv- 
alent glosses and the use of # to separate them are the practices attested ‘[...] in the D scholia and 
generally in the comparative lexicographical testimonies’. 
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maayxOn] éxsavnOn CHM2QTVY = Ap.gl. p. 99.4 || Schol. D Od. IX 259 
dnonhayy0évtec: tAAVNOEvtEc ZMI || Schol. D Od. XIII 278a xAayySévtec: mhLavnOévtec 
ZMi || Hesych. ¢ 5452 *éxddyyOnv: éxdaviOnv || Hesych. 2 2419 *niayyOévtec: 
mAnyévtec, mAavNOEvtec || P.-Amh. II 18 + P.Stras. inv. Gr. 162, col. xiii 173, ad 
Od. XV 312 mrayEopor- TAaVNONcopat. 

6-7 Cf. Schol. Od. VIII 29a1 é mpdc Hotwv 7 EczEptev: 7 TOV mpPdc Sucpac 7 TOV 
mpoc &vatordc. HX(tHv npdc avatorty 7 TOV TpPdc SbCWW)Y(GvatoAKOv) oUtac dé ot 
maAatol éuépicov sic Sbcw Kai dvatoAty ta KocwiKké. “od yép 7’ Bpev dan Cdqoc ov8’ 
dnn noc” (Od. X 190): “ett” émi SeEt’ Yocr pdc HO 7’ HéArdv te, ett’ Ex’ Gpictepa tot 
ye moti Co@ov hepdevta” (Il. XII 239) HX. 

6 Tpd]c Hotwv mpdc TH a&v[atoAf (Vv. 29): Hé mpdc Hotwv: ob mpocéOnkev KpKTOV 
kai pecnupptav, St drA0bctEpov oi Apyaior Sijpovv tov Kdcpov, Elc TE dvatohv Kal 
dicw T | mpdc hotwv] h “apdc” dvti tic “dnd”, tv’ HH] dnd TOV Mpdc SucLdc 7H} TOV 
mpoc avatordc B | hotwv: tév dvatokuwKev CE7HM?VXYnsy. In P.Colon. inv. 2381v, 
1, 18 it is possible to reconstruct zpjoc nowv: tov mpoc [avatoAac. 

7 éca]eptmy mpdc ti S[vcet (Vv. 29): tév SutuKV HM?(SuctkGv)VXsy. Cf. Hesych. 
€ 6301 écnépia: SuttKd p pépn. In P.Amh. II 18 + P.Stras. inv. Gr. 162, col. xx 263 ad 
Od. XV 505 the lemma ¢[c]a[eptoc occurs. 

8 apatdéndrloov Katv[ty (Vv. 35): somss. DHM’PVYy | tivéc, tiv tpa@twc nA~ovcAV 
CDHXYks, 6 écti H vavapytéa HTY (zpotnv H) | vewcti pérAAovcav zredcar M? | véav, 
7 TPOTHV TO TAG E?| th Gptimpadtac sic tv vabdv éAxvcVeicav (sic!) I | veveoAcnpévn 
I | thv zp@tov xrevcacav, éxi OndvKod [...] B. Cf. Eust. in Od. 1588.30 Stallbaum 
mpwtdndooc dé vadc, od Udvov H éK KaIvic vavTNynVEica, GAG Kal | TPOTH Kata TO 
mAéew. i peta TPOtOv tiwoc mAgovca, 6 Ect vavapyic. 

9 xpwdcOwv] ywpicOi[twcav (v. 36). Only the ms. E’ has the verb yopt@o in the 
form yopitécOwcav (with the remark gcti 5& Svikév) while mss. BG7HM?PVYy 
transmit émAeyOrtmcav. Compare also the following sources: P. Oxy. VIII 1086 ii 
71-72 ad Il. 11 795 (= Pap. 2, p.170 Erbse) Set y(ap) Agyew ‘@ ndtep’. K(ai) 16 “pdOor 
efron &cprtot sicw”, 6 (éctiv) dyopictor Kpivar y(dp) 16 ywpicar || Schol. Od. VIII 195 
avtap éyd Kptvac étdpwv] ywpicac Kai émAsEdpevoc todc dpictovc T || Hesych. x 
4120 xpivar téEo1. yopicar. Ssoxpdcar. Ssucdca. émréEacOar | « 4124 *Kxptvac: 
éniréEac. yoptcac (Il. VII 188) | « 4127 xptvew: dpWpeiv. yopicew. dvaxptvew, 
cvy«ptvev. &vior Kpwdue0a dvti tod paxdpe0a. 1) SiareyducOa | « 4129 KpivOn: 
diexpiOn. EywpicOn | « 4130 Kpwhévtac: ywpicévtac || Syn. ¢ 237 Expivev: &yopicev, 
énedéEato = Lex.rhet. ¢ p. 214.8 || Phot. ¢ 491 éxpwvev (I. 1 309): éy@picev 7) émeréEato 
|| [Zonar.] 258.16 kpive: dvti tod yapice || Eust. in Il. 108.10-15 (II. 1 309) “Ou kpivew 
od pdvov éxt Tod SucdCew, GAAG Kai Tod GnAGc yoptCew Kai émtdéyecBar. épétac yoov 
évOadta 6 Ayapéuvev éxpwe itor énéreyeto, Ex«prtor Gv dud todtO AEyOeiev. 
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Appendix 


P.Ant. III 150, Glossary to Iliad XVI 100(?)—150 


P.Ant. III 150 (plate 2) is a small fragment (3 x 8.2 cm) of a papyrus roll, written 
on good quality papyrus; the lower margin, is 3.8 cm wide, the intercolumnium 
0.7 cm; the back is blank. The layout, with its generous lower margin and the 
carefully executed hand, reveals a professionally produced book. 

The script is a stylized, medium sized upright capital to be dated between the 
end of the first century BC and the beginning of the first century AD. Note in 
particular the following features: the ‘epigraphic’ alpha, the epsilon with rather 
high horizontal stroke joining the upper extremity of the arc, the eta with rather 
high central stroke, the four-stroke mu. Finials occur in the form of tiny leftwards 
or rightwards strokes at extremities of uprights and horizontal strokes. In col. i5 
the scribe tries to keep an even right edge to the column by slightly reducing letter 
size and space between letters towards the end of the line. 

The script can be compared with three items assigned to the end of the first 
century BC and the beginning of the first century AD: P.Oxy. XXIV 2387, Alcman, 
Partheneia;** P.Oxy. II 212 + XXXVII 2808, Comedy;” P.Alex. inv. 193, Aeschylus’ 
Heraclidae.® In addition, P.Fouad inv. 266, Deuteronomy," assigned to the mid- 
first century BC, shows similarities in letter shapes (apart from epsilon) and 
ornamental elements. Finally, P.Oxy. XXXVIII 2825, Menander’s Phasma, 
assigned to the early first century AD, shows similarities in letter shapes, but 
much reduced ornamentation. 

If the papyrus is not later than the early first century AD, it must have been 
written before the foundation of Antinoopolis in AD 130: in other words, it cannot 
have been produced there, but must have been brought from elsewhere by one of 
the new settlers, maybe for educational purposes. On the basis of the available 
evidence for books still circulating and used centuries after their production,” we 


58 Turner/Parsons 1987, no. 15; it generally looks slightly taller than broad and slightly more 
angular than P.Ant. III 150. 

59 Cavallo/Maehler 2008, no. 69. 

60 Ed. pr. BSAA 14 (1912) 192; date by P.J. Parsons apud TrGF III 73b. 

61 Turner/Parsons 1987, no. 56. 

62 Examples of such books are: P.Oxy. XV 1790 + XVII 2081(f), Ibycus’ Opus incertum, assigned 
to the late second/early first century BC, which contains a scholium written by a first-century AD 
hand and was repaired with papyrus strips apparently written in much later scripts (see Prodi 
2019); P.Oxy. XI 1361 + P.Oxy. XVII 2081(e), Bacchylides’ Encomia (?) with scholia, assigned to 
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cannot exclude that it has been bought or otherwise acquired even by descend- 
ants of the new settlers. 

Curiously the editor princeps, J.W.B. Barns, assigned P.Ant. III 150 to the late 
second/early third century AD, pointing out that ‘[...] the a is an archaic capital 
A’ (p. 83). It seems to me that Barns was influenced by the knowledge of the prov- 
enance of the piece: the fact that it had been found in Antinoopolis led him to 
assume that the papyrus was produced there after AD 130. Thus his concise re- 
mark implies the assumption that the scribe of P.Ant. III 150 attempted (more or 
less consciously) at archaizing his script. 

Note that in this papyrus, when a gloss occupies more than one line, the fol- 
lowing line(s) is/are written in eisthesis (col. ii 9 and 13; probably col. ii 2-3 and 
5-6, where the papyrus is damaged). 
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Plate 1: P.Lips. inv. 1397 (Courtesy of the Bibliotheca Albertina, Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig). 
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Lara Pagani 
The Iliad “Textscholien” in the Venetus A 


Abstract: Two series of scholia are to be found in ms. Venice, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, 
gr. 454 (822), the frame-scholia and the short scholia (A, A™ and A® in Erbse’s 
edition), which are distinct from one another only through their respective place- 
ment on the page and their different types of writing, but do not demonstrate any 
significant specialisation in terms of exegetical content and classes of scholia. 
Their juxtaposition in Venetus A can be interpreted as the final result of a forking 
and subsequent recombination in a single book of one and the same exegetical 
tradition, which at a certain point (probably after Late Antiquity) split into two 
different paths that responded to different needs. The aim of collecting what re- 
mained of ancient philology and erudition, presumably along with the sense that 
there was a difference in the type of reading aid supplied by each of the two scho- 
liastic sets, with their different format, made it possible to reproduce the dual se- 
quence of scholia in the same manuscript, despite the similarity of the content. 


1 Definition, terminology, and formal aspects 


Over the last 150 years, critics have variously interpreted, named, and defined the 

Iliadic scholia of the ms. Venetus A‘ which are written: 

— in the space between the Homeric text and the block of scholia arranged in 
the form of a frame around it (A™ in Erbse’s edition);? 

— inthe space between the Homeric text and the binding (A™ in Erbse’s edition); 


| would like to thank Fausto Montana, Franco Montanari, and Serena Perrone, as well as the co- 
editors of this volume for helpful discussions on various topics of my paper; the participants in 
the Bologna conference for suggestions and comments; Rachel Barritt Costa for the English lan- 
guage revision. This written version of the paper was drawn up during a stay at the “Fondation 
Hardt pour l’Etude de l’Antiquité classique” (Vandoeuvres, Geneva) in February 2017. 


1 Ms. Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, gr. 454 (822), mid 10th century. The entire manuscript has 
been digitized, along with others, as part of the Homer Multitext Project (high-resolution images, 
published under a Creative Commons License, can be found on the website: homermultitext.org). 
The history of the project, which is hosted by the Center for Hellenic Studies (Harvard University), 
is outlined by Blackwell/Dué 2009, 14-18 (cf. Ebbott 2009, 52-55). Before this recent achievement, 
it was possible to consult the printed facsimile published in 1901 by Domenico Comparetti. 

2 On the ‘frame’ mise en page and the connected problems of handling the exegetical material, 
see Maniaci 2000 and Maniaci 2006. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110631883-005 
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— between the lines of the Homeric text (A# in Erbse’s edition). 


Generally, these scholia are quite short in their formulation and have no lemma, 
insofar as the connection with the pericope they refer to is based on their respec- 
tive placement on the page. 

Previous scholarship has often treated the interlinear notes as a separate 
group. This is how they were handled by Dindorf, who isolated them as glosse- 
mata interlinearia, and others after him in a more or less explicit manner, up to 
Erbse, who characterised them as excerpta deriving from the D scholia or, to a 
smaller extent, from what he called scholia maiora (that is, the frame-scholia).? 
However, Ludwich had already noted in the late 1800s the difficulty in applying 
this distinction (which he theoretically embraced), as the short scholia written 
alongside the end of the Homeric lines often are in an ambiguous position which 
we are unable to definitively describe as above or next to the line itself.* Ludwich 
eschewed this problem in a somewhat pragmatic manner, adopting a collective 
abbreviation (A‘) which he used to refer to all of the scholia in question, based on 
the observation that they are entirely similar to one another in both form and con- 
tent.° An understanding of all these annotations, including those placed in the 
interlinear space, as a single block was recently reintroduced by van Thiel, con- 
sistent with his choice to give distinctive value to the characteristic brevity which 
they all share.° 

Kurznoten is in fact the label which van Thiel applies to these scholia,’ by- 
passing the traditional name of Textscholien which was coined by Rémer at the 
end of the 1800s and remained the standard expression throughout the 1900s.° 
The name Textscholien referred mainly to the placement immediately to the side 
of the Homeric text, but it also alluded to the fact that the content of a part of 


3 Dindorf 1875, ix; Rémer 1875, 242-243; Ludwich 1883, 90, who rightly highlighted (91 n. 115) 
that the name “glossemata” was not adequate, inasmuch as the interlinear notes, far from being 
exclusively glosses, also contain (though to a much lesser degree) excerpta of VMK; Erbse 1969, 
XIV. The distinct character of the interlinear notes was substantially assumed also by La Roche 
1875, 122-151 and van der Valk 1963, 70 ff. 

4 Ludwich 1883, 90; examples in Ludwich 1877, 162 (where the passages of the scholia are indi- 
cated by page and line according to Dindorf’s edition). 

5 Ludwich 1883, 90: “[...] weil beide, sowohl dusserlich wie ihrem ganzen inneren Wesen nach 
einander sehr nahe stehen”. 

6 Van Thiel 2014a, I 27, 28; IV 125. 

7 Van Thiel 2014a, I 28-29 (Einleitung, N.1. Kurznoten [A‘]); I 37 (Einleitung, R. Zeichen und 
Abkiirzungen); IV 125-128 (Register, s.v. Kurznoten). 

8 Romer 1875, 242-243. 
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these scholia relates to the textual arrangement of the Iliad.’ Previous proposals 
were Zwischenscholien, by La Roche, which emphasised the interposition be- 
tween text and frame-scholia, and scholia intermarginalia by Dindorf, with a sim- 
ilar meaning. Both were abandoned in the name of an alleged inadequacy of the 
concept of interposition in reference to a part of these scholia (those in the inner 
margin for example, or — though this seems a bit deceptive — those which do not 
have the external frame next to them, since at that point on the page there are no 
frame-scholia).*° On the other hand, the above-mentioned intrinsic ambiguity in 
Textscholien (scholia close to the text / scholia with textual content) leads me to 
prefer van Thiel’s Kurznoten, which is more transparent in its descriptive simplic- 
ity and able, in particular, to identify brevity as a common denominator which, 
as I will explain later on, I believe to be anything but superficial or external. How- 
ever, I would avoid calling them “notes” in place of “scholia” because, as we will 
see, this reflects a point in which my interpretation departs substantially from 
that of van Thiel. 

The problem relating to the choice also to include the interlinear short scho- 
lia in this group embraces a more general issue, i.e. whether it is meaningful to 
handle the entirety of the short scholia as a single block, separate from the others. 
In terms of exegetical content and classes of scholia, they do not demonstrate any 
significant specialisation with respect to the frame-scholia. Consequently, it has 
been hypothesised in the past that the distribution of the exegetical material 
which is found in the Venetus A was the result of entirely arbitrary choices made 
by the compiler (of the Venetus A itself or of its model: see the discussion infra, 88), 
who, using two different sources, was thought to have randomly reproduced the 
content at times in the form of short scholia and on some occasions as frame- 


9 Roémer 1875, 243 n. 2: “[ich] begreife darunter [i.e. under the name ‘Textscholien’] alle diejeni- 
gen Scholien, welche an den Text d. h. an den Anfang oder das Ende der einzelnen Verse ge- 
schrieben sind und die auch theilweise mit dem Texte der Handschrift in der innigsten Bezie- 
hung stehen”. 

10 La Roche 1862 and 1866; Hoffmann 1864 (in the footsteps of La Roche); Dindorf 1875. The 
criticisms mentioned in the text are by Rémer 1875, 242-243 n. 2: “Gebraucht man [...] den Aus- 
druck ‘Zwischenscholien’ fiir diejenigen Scholien, welche in dem zollbreiten Raum zwischen 
dem Text der Gedichte und den Randscholien stehen, welcher Name bleibt dann fiir diejenigen 
kleinen Scholien, welche an der Seite des Textes stehen die keine Randscholien enthalt? [...] wie 
nennt man aber diejenigen, welche bei den kritischen Zeichen stehen? [...] Sodann kann man 
von ‘Zwischenscholien’ doch gewiss da nicht reden, wo nur wenige oder gar keine Randscholien 
sind [...]. Ich halte [...] den Ausdruck ‘Zwischenscholien’ fiir alle diese kleineren Scholien nicht 
fiir ausreichend und schlage dafiir den Namen ‘Textscholien’ vor”. The expression “intermar- 
ginal scholia” is still found in Allen 1899, 166 ff., yet Allen 1931, 164 has the alternative wording 
“shorter or intermarginal scholia”. 
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scholia, thus causing an irreversible intermixing between the two original bodies 
of work." As a matter of fact, van Thiel assumes something similar when he 
speaks of Kurznoten transformed into Kommentarscholien (which is the name he 
gives to the frame-scholia) or, vice-versa, of Kommentarscholien written as Kurz- 
noten.” If this was the case, the presence of a note among the short scholia rather 
than in the frame set would be accidental. 

The conclusive factor, in my opinion, comes from palaeographic studies. Ve- 
netus A displays three types of writing,” all by the same hand, as is generally 
accepted (positions to the contrary are isolated and outdated by now):” 


11 Cf. e.g. Ludwich 1883, 100-101: in his view, the scholiastic apparatus of the Venetus A is due 
to a “gedankenloser Schreiber [...], welcher die zu verschiedenen Zeiten, vermuthlich sogar von 
verschiedenen Handen eingetragenen Bestandtheile seiner Vorlage bald in Eins zusammenzog, 
bald gesondert fiir sich bestehen liess”; “[...] dass die urspriinglichen beiden Scholienmassen 
jetzt nicht mehr streng aus einander zu halten sind”; “in ihrer gegenwartigen Fassung |...] repra- 
sentieren die Textscholien (A") kein selbstandiges und unabhangiges Conglomerat”; van der 
Valk 1963, 72-73: “we have to deal with one and the same scholiast who places his interpreta- 
tions [i.e. the interpretations at his disposal] in A and A‘ alternatively”; “VMK’, who followed 
different sources, does not always accept the views of his sources. Therefore, I think that he 
sometimes placed the explanation which he himself preferred in A and the explanation of his 
source (e.g. VMK) in At or vice versa”. 

12 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 158: “Kurznoten umgesetzt als Kommentarscholien durch Zusatz von 
Lemmata (und Pradikaten)”; “Kommentarscholien sind im Venetus auch als Kurznoten ge- 
schrieben”. One application of this idea can be found, for example, in van Thiel 2014a, I 28 n. 10, 
in the description of the crowded f. 248v as bearing “Kommentarscholien in Hohe der Bezugs- 
verse, behandelt wie Kurznoten, d.h. ohne Lemma und in halbunzialer Schrift” (my emphasis). 
13. For this description, I refer in particular to Allen 1899, 166-168 and Hecquet 2009, 77-81. 

14 Cf. e.g. Ludwich 1883, 92; Allen 1899, 166-168; Hemmerdinger 1956 (who attributed the hand- 
writing in question to Ephrem); Erbse 1960, 123-128; van der Valk 1963, 70-76; Erbse 1969, XIV; 
Hecquet 2009, 74, 77-81, 86-87. The explicitly dissonant voice was that of Severyns 1951, ac- 
cording to whom the Venetus A is to be attributed, for the parts relating to the Homeric text and 
to the frame-scholia, to one of Arethas’ assistants, while Arethas himself is likely to have added 
the short scholia subsequently in his own hand (but already in Severyns 1953, 252, the possibility 
was admitted that the ms. thus created was not the Venetus A, but its model). That the scribe of 
the Venetus A belonged to the same context as Arethas, perhaps even to the same scriptorium, 
was suggested by Hecquet 2009, 86 (who, however, excluded the possibility of simply identify- 
ing him with Arethas, recognising a few differences between the two hands), on the basis of some 
graphic characteristics in common between the Venetus A and certain mss by Arethas, such as 
scholia contained within cross-shaped forms, the decorative use of the sun symbol or of small 
leaves, the very choice itself to write the scholia (at least a series of them) in “small capital” (cf. 
immediately infra and n. 18), etc. On the same issue see also the (skeptical) view of Luzzatto 2010, 
whotraces the writing with calligrams and other characteristics usually assigned to Arethas back 
to Late Antiquity (on the basis of the evidence represented by the “Clarkianus” ms. of Plato). A 
graphic system focusing on aesthetic and ornamental aspects characterises the short scholia: 
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1) the Homeric text is written in minuscule, slightly slanted to the right and fea- 
turing ligatures and couplings of letters; 

2) the frame-scholia are in the same minuscule as the Iliadic text, but smaller 
and done in a more rapid and cursive-like manner.” The lemmata which 
serve to connect each scholion to the related pericope of text are in a 
handwriting similar to that of the short scholia; 

3) the writing of the short scholia is a “small capital” with a very limited amount 
of minuscule strokes, which is a fossil of Late Antique origins, here having 
an eminently distinctive function.” It has good parallels in the scholia of 
other manuscripts written in the same period as Venetus A.” In this ms. the 
same distinctive writing is used for the famous subscriptions mentioning the 
sources compiled in the Viermdnnerkommentar placed at the end of each 
book” and for the brief summaries written in carmine red at the head of each 
book.” 


see e.g. f. 12r, in which the Sch. D Il. 1.1b (Erbse) is contained within the drawing of a lyre; f. 82r, 
in which Sch. Nic. Il. 6.87—89 is written in a shape which reproduces the form of a cross; the 
presence of symbols (such as that of the sun) placed around the text and of decorative elements 
used as scholia end-symbols (cf. Hecquet 2009, 80). The same handwriting as that of Venetus A 
has been recently recognized in both the ms. Milano, Bibl. Ambrosiana, Ambr. B 114 sup., con- 
taining Gregory of Nazianzus (Mazzucchi 2012), and the ms. Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Urb. gr. 124, 
bearing Dion of Prusa (Menchelli 2015); similarities have been detected with the mss Paris, BNF, 
gr. 1853 and 1741, both of Aristotle, as well as with the handwriting of Ephrem (Hecquet 2009, 
85-87, with discussion and bibliography). 

15 For graphic devices used to distinguish text and comment (including a reduction of the size 
of the letters and a double level of execution, calligraphic and quick), see Cavallo 2000. 

16 This mixture of majuscule and minuscule forms was still labelled as “semi-uncial” recently: 
Hecquet 2009, 79 and n. 39 (cf. already Allen 1899, 167). 

17 Hecquet 2009, 80. 

18 Allen 1899, 167. On the custom of accompanying a text in minuscule with comment notes in ma- 
juscule (or a mix of majuscule and minuscule forms), see Cavallo 2000, 59-60; Hecquet 2009, 85. 

19 Except for small variants and/or irrelevant omissions, the subscriptions read: mapdxettat TO 
Aptotovikov onpeia Kat Ta Atévpov Ilepi tig Aptotapyeiov StopPwoews, Tiva € Kai EK TIS 
TAtax?|s Mpoowsiag ‘HpwStavod Kai Nikdvopos Ilepi ottypiis. They are recorded at the end of 
every book, with the exception of book 17 (the end of which was written on one of the folios 
which have fallen out and have been substituted by other, more recent ones on which the exe- 
getical apparatus has not been copied [f. 238]) and the last book. 

20 Hecquet 2009, 80. A different type of majuscule, with a more geometrically rigid execution 
and rigorous respect for bi-linearism, is used for the titles, written in carmine red and shaded in 
gold: Hecquet 2009, 80-81. 
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As for the subscriptions, recently Mazzucchi has proposed the idea that they 
derive from the same model which was used as a source for the short scholia in 
Venetus A. However, his proposal was made in the context of a study that is de- 
voted first and foremost to the way Venetus A was set up, rather than to a reflec- 
tion on the origins of the two traditional lineages of scholia.” In his view, the 
compiler of Venetus A is likely to have drawn the Homeric text from an exemplar, 
as well as the critical signs, the short scholia and the subscriptions, while the text 
of the frame-scholia most probably came from a different exemplar, still struc- 
tured in the form of a commentary. The conjecture that the subscriptions be- 
longed to the same exemplar bearing the short scholia was deduced by Mazzuc- 
chi from the interpretation of the verb mapaxettat, present in the subscriptions 
themselves, as a way to indicate the location of the exegetical material “next to 
(sc. the poetic text)”.” On one hand, that seems particularly suitable for the close 
proximity of the short scholia to the text, on the other it excludes de facto the 
model of frame-scholia, which, as mentioned, was supposedly still in the form of 
independent commentary. The graphic element does not seem to represent a con- 
firmation in this direction: although the short scholia and the subscriptions share 
the same type of writing, they are not the sole elements on the page of the Venetus 
A displaying this characteristic, and the alternation between the writings seems 
to be intended to distinguish, even visually, the various constituent elements of 
the page. It is thus improbable that this aspect is a clue to a shared origin.” The 
two series of scholia show two of the different graphic devices used in manu- 
scripts with text in minuscule, in order to mark the distinction between the text 
itself and the comment:” in the frame-scholia, reduced size and increased cur- 
siveness as compared to the literary text; in the short scholia, the use of a “small 


21 Mazzucchi 2012, esp. 437-438. 

22 However it is possible, as I have argued elsewhere, that the subscriptions indicate the work 
of selection and merging of the exegetical materials, rather than specifying their location with 
respect to the commented text: Pagani 2014, based on the studies by Montana 2010 and Montana 
2014 on the technical meaning of the verb mapdxettat. 

23 The graphic element (not only the type of writing, but also the frieze surrounding most of the 
subscriptions), together with other aspects, such as the very habit itself of recording this kind of 
information in a colophon, and the iteration of the subscriptions at the end of each book, have 
led to the assumption that these texts date back to Late Antiquity (between the end of the IVth 
and the beginning of the VIIth century): Cavallo 1992, 100-102 (= 2002, 182-184); Cavallo/Del 
Corso 2012, 58-60. I refer the reader to Pagani 2014 for a discussion that leads to consider this 
element as not conclusive for dating the origins of scholiography, since the subscriptions might 
actually not refer at all to the positioning of the exegetical annotations in the margins of the 
manuscript (see previous note). 

24 See supra, n. 15. 
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capital”. That leads us to believe that the person who first combined the two scho- 
lia sequences into a single manuscript has thus preserved the trace of their dual 
origin and that he thought of them as two units to be kept distinct from one an- 
other.” 

Whether that was the work of the scribe of the Venetus A or that of its anti- 
graph depends on which answer one accepts for the vexata quaestio of whether 
the Venetus A is a true copy of a model which already had the same layout or if it 
is the first creation of the mise en page which we see today.” However this is not 
crucial for our discussion. Even if the Venetus A inherited the layout of the text 
and the exegetical material from its exemplar, there would be no reason to believe 
that despite maintaining the formal distinction between the two sets of scholia 
thanks to the different writings, the scribe took the liberty of arbitrarily “pouring” 
content from one to the other. 

Codicological investigations shed light on another decisive element. Despite 
the complex ruling scheme of the Venetus A, establishing an empty column be- 
tween the Homeric text and the frame-scholia,” the Homeric text frequently 
crosses the edges of the right-side ruling intended to contain it.“ When this hap- 
pens on the recto, the Iliadic text comes quite close to the frame-scholia. In these 
cases, the short scholia do indeed give the impression of being “trapped” be- 
tween the text and the frame-scholia.” However, there are also examples where 
it is a frame-scholion that seems to be arranged around a short scholion, in the 


25 Hecquet too (2009, 84-85) believes that it is a deliberate choice (intended to distinguish the 
two types of scholia), and not a case of “hereditary characters” handed down from two different 
sources. 

26 Some critics have argued that the precision in the distribution of exegetical material in rela- 
tion to the text and the guarded balance of the outcome in the Venetus A indicate that it is a copy 
of an antigraph with this layout already in place (Maniaci 2006). From a contrary point of view, 
according to Mazzucchi 2012, such a harmonious and precise product could only be possible 
thanks to an elaborate project that knew, in advance, the size of the writing, as well as the type 
and the frequency of the abbreviations, of the specific scribe to whom the work was to be en- 
trusted. A text planned in this way was thus destined for a predetermined hand and, if subse- 
quently reproduced by a different hand, it would quite probably have been affected by displace- 
ments and space management problems. I refer the reader to Pagani 2014 for further considerations 
and the bibliography. 

27 Irigoin 1990, 139; Hecquet 2009, 61-64. There are some slight variations between the rulings 
of some sheets, but they do not significantly change the layout of the page: Hecquet 2009, 52. 
28 Hecquet 2009, 78. 

29 Among the many possible examples, the following can be cited: f. 140r, the Sch. Did. 
Tl. 11.144b' and 146b!. 
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space not occupied by the latter.*° This ambivalence leads us to conclude that 
there was no single practice of awarding priority to the transcription of one or the 
other set of scholia,” thereby confirming that both sets go back to the same scribal 
act;” additionally, such a situation suggests that the insertion of the short scholia 
was part of an elaborate editorial plan and thus should not be interpreted as an 
extemporaneous addition conditioned by the spaces remaining empty.” 


2 Content and relationship with the frame-scholia 


Presenting an exemplification of the short scholia implies an inevitably arbitrary 
selection, as it is a very large mass of material: calculations by van Thiel, which 
exclude the copious interlinear notes, attain a number over 2,500.* 

This series of scholia, as was mentioned already, cannot be distinguished 
from the frame-scholia in terms of specificity of their content, which is composed 


30 On the same f. 140r mentioned above to illustrate the opposite situation, Sch. ex. (?) 11.141b 
is indicative. The case of Sch. Hrd. Il. 3.217b on f. 46r is also unequivocal. 

31 Ludwich 1883, 92 gave precedence to the frame-scholia, arguing that the same hand, but only 
later, added the short scholia (thus implicitly already in Dindorf 1875, vii: “[...] scholiorum quae 
iam scripta in margine essent”). A similar position is found in Allen 1899, 170; Allen 1931, 164; 
Hecquet 2009, 75. Erbse was entirely aware of the presence of examples indicating an uneven 
procedure as to the priority of the two sets of scholia (Erbse 1960, 124); however, interpreting the 
short scholia as the primary exegetical element with respect to which the frame-scholia should 
be considered an amplification (Erbse 1953, 29-38: see infra), he then applied this priority line 
to the scribal act as well (Erbse 1969, XIV). The existence of contradictory examples is also indi- 
cated by van Thiel 2014a, I 27 n. 9 (cf. van Thiel 1989, 24). 

32 The exploration by Hecquet 2009, 75-77 of the ink colour at the different points of each page 
leads her to believe that the scribe completed each page with all the textual and exegetical ele- 
ments before going on to the next. She argues that this is a more natural mode of proceeding 
than returning to the same sheet multiple times, if the person writing had in front of him various 
sources from which he drew the different parts (the text and the two separate series of com- 
ments): for more on this, see infra. 

33 Conversely, it seems impossible to demonstrate that the empty column between the Homeric 
text and the frame-scholia was planned to be used for the short scholia, as the same device is 
also present in the ruling of Venetus B, which does not have short scholia, while it is lacking in 
the ruling of the Townleianus, which shows, like Venetus A, a coexistence of frame-scholia and 
scholia written in the space between the literary text and the frame (T' in Erbse’s edition). A sys- 
tematic comparison with ms. T, a text which, like A, also has interlinear scholia (T! in Erbse’s 
edition) cannot be carried out here: a first summary analysis of samples does not show recurring 
content overlap between the short scholia in the two mss. 

34 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 125. 
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of analogous elements in both cases. These consist mainly in observations of a 
philological, textual or linguistic nature identifiable as VMK material® and anno- 
tations which belong to the class of D scholia or, less often, exegetical scholia. In 
the short scholia, the glossographic element of the D scholia is concentrated in 
the interlinear position, though not occupying it exclusively. As far as the loca- 
tion to the right or left of the Homeric text is concerned, there does not seem to be 
any rationale, except for the tendency to distribute the comments on two sides in 
relation to the position of the relevant expression in the line.* 

Given the above, while an observation is sometimes transmitted only by a 
short scholion or only by a frame-scholion, one may also quite commonly find 
that the same annotation is present in both sets.” In these cases the short 
scholion may provide the same information as the frame-scholion — often in a 
much briefer form or with certain parts being omitted or, on the contrary, at times 
retaining data (such as the name of the auctoritas) that are lacking in the frame- 
scholion — or it may provide different or even contradictory information with re- 
spect to the corresponding discussion in the frame-scholion. 


1) For example, the pair of D scholia on JI. 2.360 unanimously note the figure of 
apostrophe (0 oxfi\pa dnootpoO~N) in a speech by Nestor. The difference is that 
the short scholion only indicates the presence of the literary device, while the 
frame-scholion also explains the working of this figure of speech in the com- 
mented passage. The short scholion thus provides the precise, essential defini- 
tion of the exegetical case, while the frame-scholion adds elements useful for con- 
textualisation of the exegetical case.*® 
Sch. D Il. 2.360: 

— GAG dvak: BAAG W Pactred- dntooTpE pel SE TOV Adyov dtd TWV EAAT|VWV IPOS 
Tov Ayapépvova. Kai KaAEiTal TO OXF|PA dmooTpO~r). A (+ ZYQXIG: see van 
Thiel) 

— 0 OXf|pHa artootpo~n. A™ 


35 On the different interpretation in van Thiel 2014a, see the discussion, infra. 

36 Van Thiel 2014a, I 28. On the reduplicated short scholia, to the right and left of the Homeric 
text, see infra, 100. 

37 These are the “Doppelscholien” or “Parallelscholien”, on which scholars have inevitably fo- 
cused their attention: La Roche 1866, 122-151; R6mer 1875; Ludwich 1883, esp. 98-102; Erbse 
1953, esp. 34-37; van der Valk 1963, 70-76; van Thiel 2014a, IV 128. 

38 This latter element may perhaps be seen as a trace of a pragmatic function, in reference toa 
lesson/discussion on the passage, in a classroom or an erudite circle. 
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2) In other cases the conciseness of the short scholia has the effect of conveying 
less information than the frame-scholia. In the short scholion version, a note from 
Didymus on the textual arrangement of Il. 4.17 (ci 8’ abtwe or ei § ad mwc)” only 
mentions that Aristarchus was favourable to one of the two readings, while the 
more detailed formulation of the frame-scholion does not merely add the differ- 
ent position held by Aristophanes of Byzantium, but also specifies that Aristar- 
chus’ reading was found in the “Aristarchus’ editions” (ai Aptotdpxov). This al- 
lows us to specify that the reading was not drawn from the commentaries or other 
works, but was found in the ekdoseis, and that the two editions, in this case, were 
in agreement.*° 
Sch. Did. Il. 4.17a:"' 
— ei 8 abtwe: 514 Tod mai Aptotdpyov “ei 8 ad mwc”. év 8 TH KATA Aptoto~avn 
“ei 8 avtws” 6a TOT. A 
—  Apiotapyos “ei & ab nwo” A™ 


2bis) The tendency of the short scholia to conciseness can lead not only to a re- 
duced quantity of information, as shown above, but also to ambiguity in the 
meaning. Thus in comparison with a scholion of the frame set ad II. 9.349-350 
traceable to Didymus, which notes that in his treatise On the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Aristarchus “refers to”, or “quotes” (mpopépetat)” a certain reading, the corre- 
sponding short scholion not only omits the mention of the work from which the 
textual arrangement in question is deduced, but also shows a formulation which, 
if not compared to the frame-scholion, would lead one to believe that the reading 
in question was the one chosen (i.e. “preferred”) by Aristarchus for his own Ili- 
adic text.” 

Sch. Did. Il. 9.349-350: 
— KaitAaoce Tappov Er’avT@ / ... Ev SE oKdAOTAG KaTEMNEEV: Ev TH Tept Tao 

Kai OSvoceiac 6 ’Apiotapyos npowéepetat “Kai fAacev ExTOOt TAPpOV” KTA. A 
— 9, 349: Apiotapyos “Kai HAacEv ExToOt Tappov” A™ 


39 The Venetus A and the vulgata have ei § attwe here. 

40 This type of abbreviation, according to which the various expressions ai Aptotdpxou, 1 
Aptotapxou, 1 ETEPAa TWV Aptotdpyxov etc. are reduced simply to Apiotapyos, is recurrent in the 
short scholia (cf. Ludwich 1883, 112-113), even though it is not a hard-and-fast rule (cf. e.g. Sch. 
Did. Il. 4.282a: 1 étépa 8 THV Aptotépxou “BeBpiOviat” cixev A™ = A). 

41 I propose two separated texts, unlike Erbse 1969, 447, in order to highlight the differences 
between the two. 

42 On the meaning of this verb in scholarly literature, see Dickey 2007, 257. 

43 The passage is discussed by Ludwich 1883, 112-113. 
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3) However, the opposite can also be true. The short scholion and the frame- 
scholion may both record the same observation, but the short scholion may say 
something extra, often attesting the auctoritas to which the reported statement 
can be traced, as in the example of Didymus’ note on the reading évviev, instead 
of EVvtov, in Il. 1.273: only the short scholion attributes it to the ekdosis of Aristar- 
chus. 
Sch. Did. Il. 1.273: 
- at <&bvtev:> obtuws 1 Aptotapyetoc 610 Tod € “Evviev”, wo “KdopnBev”. A 
a’: Ebviev: 610 Tod € “Evviev”, Ws TO “adTap Emel KOopNBEV”. A (+ b[BCE?]). 


4) In other instances, the two sets of scholia cover different aspects of the same 
pericope of text as a result of a different selection of compiled material. This is 
true of II. 8.513, where the frame-scholia feature an observation by Didymus on 
the reading of Aristophanes of Byzantium at the end of the line and the wording 
arrangement which Aristarchus established for the incipit according to the gram- 
marian Parmeniscus (sch. a'), as well as a note from Aristonicus which explains 
the Aristarchean semeion in relation to the metaphorical use of the word “mis- 
sile” (sch. b); the short scholion, on the other hand, features an exegetical note 
on the meaning of the final expression of the line (sch. d). 
Sch. Il. 8.513: 

— a! (Did.): <aAN Ws Tig TOUTWV ye BEAOG Kai CiKOOt NEdOT:> ai AptaTOPavous 
“néooou”. Mappevioxos S€ év T@ a’ pos Kpdtnta (fr. 2 Br.) wo Aptotapyetov 
ypawnv npowépetat “GAN We Tig Keivwv ye”. A 

-  b (Ariston.): {GAN @s tig ToTOV ye} BEAOG: STL BéAOG ElpnKe TO Tpabdpa 
OLWVUEWS TH TITpWoKOVTL. A 

- d(ex.): <oixoOt néooot:> Kal péxpts Oikov KaTaOXOL THY TANyHV. A™ 


5) The divergence between the two sets may also result in pairs of scholia which 
refer to the same information, but in a contradictory manner. In II. 9.128, the 
frame-scholia include a note by Aristonicus (sch. b) which explains Aristarchus’ 
critical sign (in the Venetus A there is a simple diple) in relation to the fact that 
the word duvpova should be written without the final -c, thereby also providing 
the explanation (the adjective does not refer to women [yuvaikac], but to works 
[Zpya]). In contrast, the short scholion, traceable to Didymus (sch. c?), attributes 
the version with the final -¢ to Aristarchus, but the comparison with the analo- 
gous annotation found in ms. T (sch. c') traces the reading with the final -c to 
Zenodotus and places it in explicit contrast to Aristarchus, to whom the compet- 
ing reading must thus be assigned. Here it is therefore likely that the Didymean 
tradition which merged into the short scholia is corrupt and that the correct 
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version is that found in T, which agrees with Aristonicus’ account in the frame- 
scholia of A. 
Sch. Il, 9.128: 
-  b (Ariston.): {Swow & Enta yuvaikac} duvpova: STL xwpis TOD o ypamtéov- Ov 
yap €0Tl KATA THV yUVAK@V, GAAG KATA TMV Epywv. KTA. A 
- c?(Did.): Apiotapxos peta Tod o “dpbpovac”. A™ A4 
(cf. c! [Did.]: <dpbpova:> ovtTws Apiotapxos, ZnvdSotos 6 “uwpovac”. T). 


From the typology I have outlined, a recurrent characteristic can be observed in 
the content of the set of short scholia in comparison with the frame-scholia: 
namely, a clear tendency to summarising formulations, which does not neces- 
sarily always mean less information. Other generalisations can less easily be in- 
ferred from the comparison of the two sets. Before discussing what interpretive 
model best explains their genesis and their mutual relationship, it should be 
pointed out that in the form they have today, the two sets give the impression (at 
least in some cases) that they are not entirely unaware of each other. In particu- 
lar, some short scholia seem to have been formulated taking the corresponding 
frame-scholia into consideration. Among the many examples already identified 
by scholars in the past, there are significant cases where the short scholion begins 
with kai, 6 or o05é, which seems to complete or continue the assertions of the 
corresponding frame-scholion. 

1) One such example is II. 8.371-372. The scholion in the frame set, traceable 
to Aristonicus, states that the two lines “are athetised” (a48etobvtat) and explains 
the reason why, while the short scholion, perhaps traceable to Didymus, states 
they “were not even (o¥6é) in Zenodotus”:“” 

Sch. Il. 8.371-372: 

- a (Ariston.): 4 ot yoovat’ Exvooe <------- MITOAinopSov>: dBETOdVTAL SVO 
otixol, OTL OVK E5et KATA Epos Snyt|oao8al, Kal TadTA MPdS THV KAAWS 
eidviav KTA. A 

— b? (Did. [?]) oddé napa ZnvoSétw hoav. A™ 


A comparison with the formulation of the same scholion in ms. T seems revealing: 
b! (Did. [?]): ot yobvat’ Exvooe <—------ mtoAinopBov>: mapa ZnvoSoTw 
oUK foav oi SVo. T 


44 On reduplicated short scholia, to the right and left of the Homeric text, see infra, 100. 
45 This example is presented by Ludwich 1883, 101, where others are listed, not all of which are 
equally persuasive. 
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2) Similarly, in Il. 17.599 the part of the frame-scholion traceable to Aristoni- 
cus explains that the Aristarchean sign was intended to clarify the value of the 
word éntAiy6nv’ and the short scholion adds a further reason (kai 6tt...), linked 
to the appearance of this word, just once, in the Odyssey as well.” 

Sch. Ariston. Il. 17.599: 

— a: éntdiy6nv ypdupev S€ oi Gotéov dyptc: StL TO EmtAiySnv PEOOTHTOS EoTIV- 

Ernpavsrv, doov Sr EmumoArjs Wavoat, pT Eig BBOs. A 
—  b: <émtAiySnv:> Kai 6Tt dak Kai Ev Obvoceia (x 278), “AiySrv, akpov 6 <ptvov 

SnAtoato xaAKdc>. A™ 


3) One example which could lead in a different direction is the short scholion on 
Il. 5.264, which is made up of a laconic “for the same reason” (81a th adtIV 
aitiav). This was interpreted by Dindorf as a clear reference to the scholion on the 
previous line in the frame set, which explains an Aristarchean sign in relation to 
the use of the infinitive instead of the imperative.** It should be noted, however, 
that this same consideration occurs, in the immediately preceding line, with re- 
gard to another short scholion. The hasty formulation “for the same reason” 
could thus refer to the preceding short scholion, and not (necessarily) to the 
frame-scholion. 
Sch. Ariston. Il. 
- 5,262a!: <advtod épuKaxéetv:> Ott dmapeuMatov avTi TMPOOTaKTIKOD TOD 
EpvKake. A™ 
— 5.263a: Aiveiao § énaigat: OTL TH dnapEeppatw avti MpootaKtiKod Exproato. 
[...] A 
— 5.264: <éx 8 éAdoaw: 61a thy adtHv aitiav. A™ 


46 The subsequent part which makes up the frame-scholion is traced to the exegetical class and 
explains how it is possible that the injury which Polydamas inflicted on Peneleus is “along the 
surface” (émtAiySnv) and, at the same time, “pierced him down to the bone” (ypapev [...] ot 
dotéov dxpic): ei odv EntdiyEnv, THs ypdubev SE oi doTéov axptc; KaTA BAGoUS yap PaiveTot 
MANYN Emevveypevn. GAN’, Epei “Opnpos, ovk Eyw aittoc, GAN’ 6 TOTOG, eis Ov KaTEVEXON 1 AANYT: 
ZoTL yap f WHOTAGTH doapKOTATN). 

47 This case is proposed and discussed by van der Valk 1963, 71. 

48 Dindorf 1875, vii. There Dindorf also mentions the example of Sch. Ariston. Il. 10.117, a short 
scholion that, as in the case discussed in the text, consists of a meagre “61a tThv abt aitiav”, 
which he connects to the annotation étt 10 novéeoBat Ent Tob évepyetv of Sch. Ariston. Il. 10.116 
in the frame set. To these examples we can also add the short scholion Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.669 
which says “d0eteitat. 1 6€ aitia mpoeipntat”, interpreted as a reference to the frame-scholion 
Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.668 (see Ludwich 1883, 101 n. 123). 
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These markers may, at first, prompt two suggestions: either that the two sets of 
scholia are the result of the splitting up of an older unity (which however is in con- 
trast to the palaeographic argument we presented at the beginning, as well as to 
the multiple cases of redundancy or contradiction between the two sets), or that the 
scribe who composed both short scholia and frame-scholia in this form also carried 
out some formal re-arrangement in the process.” Such a hypothesis is not com- 
pletely impossible, especially in the case of conjunctions and particles (the inter- 
ventions would thus be entirely desultory, leaving numerous unbalanced cases). 
Yet it is worth considering a different interpretive key, based on the last example: 
these markers could be traces of a pre-existing cohesion within the group of short 
scholia, which was subsequently often obliterated not only by the splitting up of 
the expression, but also by the selection and reduction of the material.® I will return 
to this topic later. More generally it should be borne in mind that even within the 
frame-scholia, cases are not uncommon in which their formulation betrays the na- 
ture of these texts as originating from selection, shortening and compilation of dif- 
ferent sources (e.g. ov5é or 6é at the beginning, without any referent).* 

An important question concerns the relationship between the short scholia 
and the Iliadic text of Venetus A. Since these scholia have no lemma, it is not 
always possible to determine which Homeric text they presuppose, but there are 
specific situations that permit some reflection, such as the so-called obtws-scho- 
lia.” These are scholia traceable to the work of Didymus, concerned with textual 
problems, in which the adverb is used to introduce the recording of a reading and 
the critic who defended it (generally Aristarchus): “thus Aristarchus”. Although 
such a formulation could plausibly be expected to confirm the reading of the text 
to which it is attached (infra, example 1), at times the opposite is observed (infra, 
example 2), as emerges from the close examination carried out by Erbse. 

1) ‘Il. 16.227 
A: Ott pty Ati natpi 
Sch. Did. Il. 16, 227b: ottws Apiotapyos, ott {pr Ati}, GAAOL Sé ta Tod €, Ste. A™ 


49 Cf. e.g. Dindorf 1875, vii; Ludwich 1883, 100-101. 

50 Cf. van Thiel 2014a, IV 126 (“Manchmal findet sich 6¢ auch am Anfang, was vermutlich auf 
Trennung einer mehrteiligen Kurznote zuriickgeht”), who nevertheless adopts an interpretation 
of the Kurznoten which is entirely different from that which I intend to propose: see infra. 

51 Among many possible examples, one can quote Sch. Did. Il. 8.284a. A case such as Sch. Did. 
Il. 11.78-83b' (Aptotopavns r8éTet, Mapa 6 Znvosdtw obbé Eypapovto; cfr. e.g. 12.175a') can 
help to explain what kind of formulations could possibly have been at the origin of these bra- 
chylogical expressions. 

52 On this group of scholia, see, in particular, Erbse 1953, 32-33. Cf. also La Roche 1866, 123- 
134; Ludwich 1883, 141-145. 
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2) 11. 1.350 
A: émi ovorta mévTov 
Sch. Did. Il. 1.350b: obtws dneipova, ovx oivorta, 1 Aptotapxov. A™ 


Even more disconcerting are the cases (which are by no means rare), in which Ar- 
istarchus’ reading is not even mentioned in the scholion, which only says “thus 
Aristarchus” and then records the reading present in Venetus A as a variant (GAAOL 
6€). 
3) I. 14.202 
A: ol pe o@oiot 
Sch. Did. Il. 14.202b': otws Apiotapyos, &AAOL S€ oi pe opoiot. A™ (Erbse: 
ovtwe Apiotapxos <oi p’ év o@otor, dAAOt 6€ of pe O~oioL. Aristarchus’ read- 
ing is inferred from the scholion recorded by ms. T). 


The most plausible explanation for such a situation continues to be, in my opin- 
ion, that proposed by Ludwich, despite Erbse’s resistance (his reasons will be 
made clear shortly): that is, the formulation of the short scholia was conceived at 
first to serve as an exegetical apparatus for an Iliadic text other than that present 
in Venetus A.” 


3 Proposal for an interpretive model 


We now turn to the question of how the two sets of scholia in Venetus A should 
be interpreted and what the generative processes and reasons behind them might 
be. The explanations proposed in the past have, in many cases, failed to consider 
the entire scenario, either because they were part of studies related to a specific 
component of the scholia, be it short scholia or frame-scholia (e.g. R6mer’s work 
expressly addresses only the VMK-material, and Ludwich’s book, even more spe- 
cifically, is devoted to reconstruction of Aristarchus’ textual criticism on the basis 
of Didymus’ scholia),™ or because they were founded on deliberate distinctions 
between the different parts of the whole. Falling into this last category, for exam- 
ple, is Erbse’s idea that the Textscholien were a sort of critical apparatus in which 
the copyist who wrote the Homeric text in Venetus A recorded the agreements 
with and differences between the readings documented by VMK and those of the 


53 Ludwich 1883, 143 (similarly, van der Valk 1963, 76); cf. Erbse 1953, 32-33. 
54 Romer 1875; Ludwich 1883. 
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vulgata, while using the frame-scholia for an extensive illustration of what could 
only be summarily mentioned in the apparatus.” As a result, the purpose of the 
Textscholien was, according to Erbse, to equip the Homeric text with the most im- 
portant variants.® All this, however, is coherent if the D scholia and the less nu- 
merous exegetical scholia are excluded, although they are nevertheless present 
in the set of short scholia, a feature which, on the other hand, Erbse did not fail 
to specify.” 

A similar process, but even more extreme, underlies van Thiel’s view, which 
holds that the Kurznoten are the direct descendants of the marginal annotations 
placed by the most ancient Alexandrian philologists - mainly Aristarchus — on 
their working copies, moreover not with the intention of recording variae lec- 
tiones, but rather comparisons or alternatives for the purpose of commenting.*® 
Van Thiel explains the mention of the names of Zenodotus and Aristophanes 
within the Kurznoten as due to additions made by Aristarchus, while suggesting 
that the presence of the name of Aristarchus himself should be viewed as an ad- 
dition made by the latter’s “publisher”. Most of the material which was tradi- 
tionally considered to be by Didymus and Aristonicus in the short scholia should 
thus be traced back recta via to Aristarchus, as should a few notes normally 


55 Erbse 1953, 29-38; Erbse 1960, 127. 
56 This interpretation probably explains why Erbse rejected the hypothesis that in a previous 
phase the short scholia had accompanied a Homeric text other than that of the Venetus A (see 


immediately supra). 
57 Erbse 1953, 34: “Scheidet man D-Scholien und die verschwindend geringen exegetischen 
Stiicke aus, so bleibt ein knapper kritischer Apparat [...]”. In n. 2 of p. 34, Erbse explains the 


presence of D and exegetical scholia among the Textscholien as additions made by the same 
compiler in order to provide an interpretive aid, or even as later additions. 

58 Van Thiel 2014a, I 8: “Die Kurznoten des Venetus A [...] haben oft den Wortlaut Aristarchs 
erhalten”; cf. I 28 and IV 125-128, esp. 125: “Kurznoten, wie sie besonders in A erhalten sind, 
sind durch zahlreiche Namenangaben fiir Zenodot, Aristophanes und Aristarch gesichert und 
gehen auf deren Textbearbeitung zuriick”. As for the nature of the annotations of ancient philo- 
logists, see van Thiel 2014a, I 13: “Es handelt sich nicht um Uberlieferungsvarianten und nicht 
in erster Linie um Textvorschlage der Gelehrten, sondern um Kommentare und Alternativen zum 
Text in ihren Handtexten”; I 14: “Auch bei ihm [sc. Aristarch] ist das meiste, was wie Bemerkun- 
gen zum Text aussieht, aber nicht durch Papyri oder Handschriften gestiitzt wird, Vergleich oder 
kommentierende Alternative”; cf. van Thiel 1992 and 1996, III-XVIII, with the reply by Schmidt 
1997. 

59 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 125: “Sie [sc. die Namenangaben] gehen natiirlich nicht auf die Gelehrten 
selbst zuriick, sondern sind von Jiingeren hinzugefiihrt, im Falle des Zenodot und Aristophanes, 
von Aristarch, im Falle Aristarchs von seinem Herausgeber”. The grammarian who potentially 
realised the combination of the working text by Aristarchus with its ekdosis is hypothetically 
identified as Dionysius Thrax by van Thiel 2014a, I 37. 
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attributed to the works of Herodian and Nicanor. On the other hand, the majority 
of scholia by Herodian and Nicanor, as well as D and exegetical material found 
in the short scholia, should be explained as secondary additions.® According to 
van Thiel, the traditional line deriving from the commentaries, which in his view 
represents a subsequent, distinct phase,“ flowed into the frame-scholia, which 
he in fact calls Kommentarscholien. A conception of this kind has the considera- 
ble consequence of giving the Aristarchean-derived Kurznoten the role of an in- 
dependent element in the tradition of Homeric exegesis” (assuming that a crite- 
rion can be found to recognise such notes amid the jumble of material from other 
sources). 

These reconstruction proposals, though intriguing and tantalising, are based 
on the prior selection of just one part of the material under examination. I believe 
that if we seek to understand the nature and the sense of the short scholia, it is 
worth considering the entirety of the compilation which they represent. The con- 
tent of this entirety, as has been said, is no different than that of the frame-scho- 
lia: thus we do not find, on one side, only and exclusively the textual notes and, 
on the other, only and exclusively the glossographic, mythographic and exegeti- 
cal explanations, or all the Aristarchus-related material isolated in one single lo- 
cation. Nor does any other grouping founded on the criteria of subject or scholi- 
astic class seem possible: the only distinctive characteristic is the form. 

Given this situation, I suggest the following interpretation as the most effec- 
tive: the same tradition — which drew on the commentary obtained from the fu- 
sion of the four works by Aristonicus, Didymus, Herodian and Nicanor, as well as 
from the D scholia and the exegetical scholia — at a certain point split into two 
different paths, which responded to different needs. On one hand, excerpta were 
created, in a very concise form, suitable to be placed alongside the text as notes, 
thus producing an Iliadic text equipped with quick marginal and interlinear an- 
notations; on the other, lengthier explanations were recorded which bore some 
similarity to commentaries as regards the handling of the content (it is hard to 
say, however, if the form was already that of a frame around the text or still that 
of a work written separately). At present I can see nothing that might suggest a 


60 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 127 (cf. van Thiel 1989, where the frame was already drafted in its essen- 
tial lines). 

61 He in fact refutes the idea that Aristarchus published commentaries on Homer and claims 
that the material which the sources refer to as Aristarchean commentaries was actually a re- 
elaboration carried out by his pupils: van Thiel 2014a, I 8: “von Aristarch selbst scheint es keine 
publizierten Kommentare zu Homer gegeben zu haben [...] es diirften Vorlesungsnachschriften 
seiner Schiiler oder deren Publikationen ‘nach Aristarch’ gewesen sein” (cf. also IV, 101). 

62 Van Thiel 2014a, I 29. 
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hypothesis regarding the chronological aspects, although the extensive compila- 
tion recognizable even in the short scholia and the kind of operation itself prob- 
ably point to a period when the phenomenon of scholiography was already pro- 
ductive (i.e. after the Late Antiquity, according to the opinion I prefer within the 
complex debate on the subject’). The two traditions, or better still, the two inter- 
mediate outcomes of the same tradition, were once more combined in one single 
book — but were no longer intermingled -, when the plan for the exegetical ap- 
paratus in Venetus A was drafted (or that of one of its predecessors: it is difficult 
to define exactly when the conjunction was achieved). Each of the two paths pro- 
duced a set of scholia, thus maintaining their own independence and distinction: 
both the positioning on the page and also the different type of writing ensured 
the short scholia were clearly separated from the other set. 

Weare thus hypothesising, similar to proposals put forward recently by Maz- 
zucchi, that the exegetical apparatus in Venetus A came from (at least) two dif- 
ferent sources.“ As far as the lineage carrying the short scholia is concerned, it 
cannot be excluded that Venetus A may have drawn on more than one model: 
this could help to explain the strange phenomenon of short scholion duplication 
on the right and left of the Homeric line, as observed in a handful of cases, the 
short scholion being either identical or showing only slight variations.” If we 
were to imagine a single exemplar bearing the short scholia, it would be difficult 
to understand how whoever transferred its materials to Venetus A could have 
succumbed to an erroneous double-transcription, or why he did not eliminate the 
duplicate, if it was already in the model (where it should have been rather visi- 
ble). If, conversely, the copyist was working from multiple sources of short scho- 
lia, this might justify the lack of dédoublonnage of a few isolated scholia which 
he found in more than one source. The presence, in other examples, of a pair of 


63 See Montana 2011 and Montana/Porro 2014. 

64 Mazzucchi 2012, esp. 437-438. Cf. supra, 88. On the contrary, that the entire apparatus of the 
Venetus A, including the frame-scholia, was copied from a single antigraph, containing all the 
material already in the same format, was hypothesised by Ludwich 1883, 100, on the basis of the 
conviction that a mechanical job of copying, done by a “gedankenloser Schreiber”, would better 
explain (better than the activity of an excerptor) the “zu viele und zu schlimme Fehler”, the pres- 
ence of ornamental elements in the arrangement of the short scholia (on which, see supra, n. 14), 
the lack of homogenisation between frame-scholia and short scholia (for which, see supra, 91-97). 
65 Sch. Il. 7.175a, 7.413, 9.128c?, 9.317, 11.32, 11.395b?, 11.600a, 16.317c, 16.401a, 18.557b (in which 
A™ does not have éotrkot, but éotr)Ket like Ai, pace Erbse, app. ad loc.): I draw upon the list 
selecting and integrating the data of van Thiel 1989, 26 n. 9 and van Thiel 2014a, IV 126 (in the 
paragraph “Dubletten: Doppelte Kurznoten am linken und rechten Textrand des Venetus, die 
identisch sind”), who, in this regard, speaks of “mehrere Arbeitsdurchgange” (cf. the more de- 
veloped argument in van Thiel 1989, 26 and n. 9). 
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A™ and A™ scholia that are substantially different® could also be explained by 
such a hypothesis, but not necessarily: it could be justified quite easily even in 
the framework of a single antigraph of short scholia as the outcome of a previous 
compilation. 

If we reflect for amoment on the most likely aspect of the short scholia during 
the phase in which we presume they alone accompanied the Homeric text, we are 
inevitably led to reflect on the similarity with the ancient marginalia on papyri.” 
However, this analogy is only superficial: one crucial difference between the two 
products is the fact that as far as papyrus marginalia are concerned, to date we 
have been unable to find positive proof of any case of irrefutable and systematic 
compilation from multiple sources.® In contrast, the short scholia include notes 
from Aristonicus, Didymus, Nicanor and Herodian, as well as the different com- 
ponents of D and, albeit to a lesser extent, the exegetical class. What is more, they 
include observations with different origins even in relation to the same pericope 
of text, although this situation is found less frequently than in the frame-scholia, 
plausibly in relation to the tendency of the short scholia to conciseness.” 

In the example of II. 3.23, the short scholion found between the Homeric text 
and the frame-scholia records a note by Nicanor on how to structure the entire 
phrase which opens a simile, while the short scholion in the inner margin con- 
sists of an explanation traceable to the D tradition relating to the first part of the 
simile: 

Sch. Nic. Il. 3.23-27: <W¢g te Aéwy ---------- ws éxapn Mevédaoc:> 
ovvamttéov Ews TOD Tetvawv (25). PadAot yap ol GUVaNTOVTES TO TELVaWV TOIC 
Emopevoic. VNOOTKTEOV 6€ Eis TO aiTnoi (26). A™ 

Sch. D Il. 3.23: vexpod yap Paot oWPATOS pT AntEcat AgovTa. Ai 


66 E.g. Sch. Il. 4.456a/b, 6.260a7/b, 8.428a/b', 9.89, 9.235a/b, 9.653a/b, 13.485a/c, 15.232a!/a’, 
21.247a/b, 21.317a!, 21.541a!/a?: I draw upon the list selecting and integrating the data from van 
Thiel 1989, 26 n. 9 and van Thiel 2014a, IV 126 (in the paragraph “Andere Doppelkurznoten las- 
sen durch signifikante Unterschiede verschiedenen Ursprung erkennen”). 

67 As can be seen in Mazzucchi 2012, 437. Cf. also Allen 1931, 164, according to whom the deri- 
vation of the short scholia from marginalia on papyri and not from the same commentaries as 
those from which the frame-scholia are assumed to have come is an almost obligatory choice, 
since “even Byzantine inadvertence must have had a limit”. 

68 See the discussion, with references to the evidence and the bibliography, in Montana 2011, 
128-150. 

69 Ina few cases, the two annotations with different origins are split into two short scholia, to 
the right and left of the same line: see the first example infra and cf. supra, n. 66. The tendency 
for short scholia to maintain the independence of the individual annotations more than is the 
case in the frame-scholia is emphasised by Ludwich 1883, 107. 
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Cf. Sch. D ad loc. in ZYQ (van Thiel): peycAw emt owpatt KUpoac: peyoAw Faw 
Emitvxov: | vexpod yap Paotv owpatos pI] AntEcat AEovta. 

A case that seems even more striking is that of IJ. 10.159, in which one short 
scholion apparently combines information from various streams: D scholia, ety- 
mological material similar to that found in the Homeric Lexicon by Apollonius 
Sophista,”° as well as some that is comparable to the exegetical class. Admittedly 
the clues indicating a compilation from sources of different origin are not entirely 
binding, so much so that van Thiel is able to put forward the assumption of the 
entire content of the short scholia of A as belonging to the D class (evidently to 
its glossographic component).” However, the fact remains that the connection 
with this scholiastic class is entirely certain only for the first part of the short 
scholion in A, thanks to its presence also in the manuscripts that are specific wit- 
nesses of the D scholia (ZYQX): 

Sch. D | Ap. S. (?) | ex. IL 10.159b?: dntavGivet | mapa TO dwtov, 6 éottv &vOoc, | 
7 KOMG, Tapa TO “KEGaL” TO KOILGOBaL. A™ 

Cf. Sch. D ad loc. (van Thiel): bnvov dwteis: dtavOivn Tov brvov. Ex bE TOUTOU 
Kadevdetc. ZYOXI' ~ G 

Cf. Ap. S. 50.16: dwteitat Ato anavOifecBat Tov bnvov (dwtov yap nav TO 
av60¢) i Mapa TO EGoat, 6 ET KOtpioal. Kal dwteis KONG. 

Cf. Sch. ex. ad loc. (159b! Erbse): <dwteic:> Koidoat, a0 Tob “déoar”. T# 

It is particularly illuminating to consider a comparison with the marginalia 
of the Hawara papyrus,” recently mentioned as a possible parallel for the short 
scholia.” Although, as has been correctly observed, four of the annotations in 
this papyrus are found in the short scholia (in some cases with differing formula- 
tions), an overall evaluation nevertheless allows us to delineate the following 
scenario: of the 13 marginal notes documented in the Hawara papyrus, seven are 
comparable to the frame-scholia in Venetus A and not to the short scholia” (two 


70 A remarkable osmosis of materials among different genres of secondary literature and 
through the centuries is the usual tendency of such texts. 

71 Van Thiel 2014b, 370. 

72 P.Bodl. Libr. Ms. Gr. class. at 1 (P) (LDAB 1695; MP? 00616), II?: see McNamee 2007, 269-271. 
73 Mazzucchi 2012, 437 and n. 112. 

74 Mazzucchi 2012, 437 n. 112: “Quattro scolii del celebre rotolo si ritrovano come intermarginali 
nel Venetus!”. They are the marginalia related to II. 2.682, 2.707, 2.751, 2.769; Erbse leads all the 
corresponding short scholia back to a Didymean origin. 

75 Marginalia to Il. 2.396-397, 2.436, 2.447, 2.665, 2.671, 2.694, 2.798, which are comparable, 
respectively, to the following frame-scholia in the Venetus A: Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.397a and Did. 
2.397b (cf. Sch. Did. Il. 2.397c, only in bT); Sch. Did. Il. 2.436a (cf. 2.436b, only in T), 2.665a, 2.671a' 
(cf. 2.671a’, only in b); Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.694a (cf. Sch. Did. Il. 2.694b, only in b); Sch. Did. Il. 2.798a. 
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entirely lack a parallel in Venetus A”); on the other hand, for the portion of text 
in question (Il. 2.396-865), the Venetus A contains, in addition to the four short 
scholia that are similar to the marginalia of the papyrus, more than 40 short scho- 
lia, which have proven to be representative of all the scholiastic classes (P.Hawara 
only contains textual notes).” This type of parallel thus falls into the broader, 
normal affinity which usually occurs between the marginalia on papyri and the 
content of the scholiastic corpora, and should probably not be considered indic- 
ative of a privileged relationship between the marginalia on papyri and the short 
scholia. 

Rather, in the interpretation I have proposed, the latter are an integral part 
of the larger Byzantine scholiastic project. The aim of gathering that which re- 
mained of ancient philology and erudition, presumably along with the sense of a 
difference in the type of reading aid supplied by each of the two scholiastic sets, 
with their different format, made it possible to reproduce the dual sequence of 
scholia in the same manuscript, despite the similarity of the content.” If the pur- 
pose of the composite exegetical apparatus in Venetus A can thus be identified in 
the recording and safeguarding of two scholiastic streams, considered bearers of 
an ancient tradition which was judged worthy of being preserved and passed 
down, it will no longer be necessary to invoke, with Ludwich, an alleged careless- 
ness and lack of attention on the part of a scribe reproached for having purport- 
edly copied, without the slightest concern, two sets of annotations which at times 
were either tautological or contradictory to each other.” The absence of an inter- 
vention to make everything uniform, thereby allowing short scholia to coexist 
alongside frame-scholia which contradict them or, conversely, which repeat the 
very same concept, or alongside a Homeric text which is not compatible with their 
formulation, seems entirely consistent with the compiling spirit that is recognis- 


76 Marginalia ad Il. 2.781—-782 and 2.865. 

77 VMK short scholia: 2.427b (Did.), 2.438 (Ariston.), 2.439a (Hrd.), 2.440 (Ariston.), 2.493 (Aris- 
ton.), 2.608 (Hrd.), 2.626a! (Ariston.), 2.669 (Ariston.), 2.677b (Hrd.), 2.689 (Ariston.), 2.695a 
(Hrd.), 2.731 (Hrd.), 2.733 (Did.), 2.739b (Hrd.), 2.742 (Ariston.), 2.756b (Did.), 2.763 (Ariston.), 
2.795 (Did.), 2.798b (Hrd.), 2.802 (Ariston.), 2.811 (Hrd.), 2.820 (Ariston.), 2.830 (Ariston.), 2.835a 
(Ariston.), 2.835b (Hrd.?), 2.852a (Ariston.). Exegetical short scholia: 2.435c?, 2.450a!, 2.643 (?), 
2.721 (?), 2.735a2, 2.755a (2), 2.781-784 (?). D short scholia: 2.435 (x 3), 2.440, 2.447, 2.471, 2.474, 
2.478, 2.493, 2.765, 2.798. 

78 That Venetus A is the fruit of an accurate project and not a random jumble of materials has been 
understood and well explained by Hecquet 2009 and Mazzucchi 2012, esp. 436-441 e 447-448, un- 
like what was held to be true in the past (see e.g. Ludwich 1883, 96—98, 100; Allen 1931, 164). 

79 Ludwich 1883, 96-98. 
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able as an underlying feature of the scholiastic corpora themselves.® If this type 
of approach did indeed contribute to the creation of the cliché of “Byzantine in- 
advertence”,® it is also the emblem of the propensity, equally Byzantine, to pro- 
duce expansive compilations, which would be - and in fact were — the collectors 
and custodians of the ancient learned heritage. 
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Fausto Montana 
The oldest textual witness of John Tzetzes’ 
Exegesis of the Iliad 


Abstract: In ms. Laur. Plut. 32.3, a witness to the Iliad with scholia exegetica 
usually dated on palaeographical grounds to the 11th—12th cent., in the margins 
of f. 1r—v, instead of the expected exegetica on Il. 1.5-12, some explanations have 
been copied which match parts of the Exegesis of the Iliad composed by John 
Tzetzes before the year 1143. This is not noted at all by H. Erbse in his edition of 
the Iliad scholia and raises doubts about the origins and authorship of these 
materials. Textual comparison of the scholia with the corresponding passages in 
the direct tradition of Tzetzes’ work proves the antecedence of the Exegesis and 
argues for a date of the Iliad ms. after 1143. 


To Giancarlo Prato 


1 The new testimony 


The writing of John Tzetzes’ Exegesis of the Iliad dates back to approximately 
1140, perhaps no earlier than 1143.' The work consists of an ample Introduction 
(pages 3-73 in the critical text edited by Manolis Papathomopoulos: hereafter P.)? 
and a running commentary, structured by lemmata, on the entire first book of the 
poem (pages 74—415 P.). The Introduction is accompanied by scholia also written 
by Tzetzes (pages 417-460 P.). The edition by Papathomopoulos is based on five 
manuscripts, only one of which reproduces the entire known text of the Exegesis, 
scholia included: the Cantabr. gr. R. 16. 33 (14th cent.; siglum C).? Of the other 
four, the Lips. gr. 32 (15th cent. for the relevant portion; siglum L) provides the 
Introduction, scholia, and commentary up to II. 1.102;* the Vat. gr. 905 (15th cent. 


1 Hart 1881, 12, identifies a time period between 1138 (the year in which Isaac, brother of John, 
died, an event recorded in the Exegesis) and June 1143 (when the passage of a comet was visible 
in Byzantium, emphatically mentioned in the Allegoriae Iliadis 4.66 but not in the Exegesis); 
identical conclusion in Giske 1881, 48-49. This chronology is accepted by Wendel 1948, 1966; 
Irigoin 1960, 442; Browning 1975, 26; and Papathomopoulos 2007, 19*. 

2 Papathomopoulos 2007. 

3 Lolos 1981 first edited the parts of the Exegesis preserved only by this manuscript. 

4 The editio princeps by Hermann 1812 and the edition by Bachmann 1832 are based on the Lip- 
siensis. The ff. 52r-268v of this manuscript, which were copied by a different copyist at a 
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ex.; siglum V) only the Introduction and the scholia; the Vindob. phil. gr. 303 (16th 
cent.; siglum U) the Introduction and the commentary up to I. 1.62 and it is an 
apograph of C; and lastly, the Paris. Suppl. gr. 655 (14th cent.; siglum P) contains 
four excerpta of the Exegesis.° 

Reading the text of the scholia vetera to the first book of the Iliad in the Laur. 
Plut. 32.3 manuscript, which is usually dated 11th—12th cent. and is one of the 
primary textual witnesses of the bT-family of manuscripts of the scholia to the 
Tliad,° in f. 1r-v, instead of the scholia exegetica to ll. 5-12 as expected, and as 
present in the other manuscripts of this family, one finds eleven annotations 
coinciding ad verbum with parts of Tzetzes’ Exegesis to the corresponding lines 
of the Homeric poem.’ There are no clear explanations, nor editorial clues, for this 
change in exegetical source in the Florentine manuscript; on the contrary, the 


different time (14th century), have the text of the Iliad accompanied by scholia exegetica (siglum 
Li in the edition by Hartmut Erbse) copied from the manuscripts T, B, and occasionally E? (for 
these sigla see below in the text): Maass 1884; Erbse 1969, XXIV (“ea e scholiis librorum B (E’) et 
T conflata esse E. Maass certis argumentis confirmavit”) and XLVIII (“scholia Li ex interpreta- 
mentis B et T conglutinata sunt”) with n. 65. 

5 Mioni 1985, 419, identified as Tzetzes’ work the anonymous “Scholia in Iliadis libb. I-II” con- 
tained in the ms. Ven. Marc. gr. Z. 531 (coll. 924), ff. 5-39, copied around the middle of the 15th 
century by Demetrios Xanthopoulos (Harlfinger 1974, 25; Martinelli Tempesta 2015, 271 n. 1 and 
332; wrongly assigned to Demetrios Trivolis by Krafft 1975, 168, followed by Mioni and others) 
and owned by Basilius Bessarion. As mentioned by Mioni himself, these Marcian scholia actually 
derive from those preserved in the ms. Rom. Ang. gr. 122 and published by Matranga 1850, 2.372 
ff.; therefore, they clearly belong to the h-family of the scholia to the Iliad: cf. Pontani 2001; Sci- 
arra 2005, 23 n. 21. 

6 Erbse 1969, XVIII-XIX; ms. No. 289 in Fabio Vigili’s inventory (1508) of the Greek mss. of the 
Medicean Library (Fryde 1996, 136; Jackson 1998, 203), possibly coming from the Library of San 
Marco, No. 1207 (?) in library’s inventory (1500): Branca 1981, 187; cf. Petitmengin/Ciccolini 2005, 
350. The manuscript, at least in the first pages, is a palimpsest (lower writing largely illegible, 
text unidentified). 

7 This was noticed and summarily reported by Wachsmuth 1863, 187: “Der Hauptstock seiner 
[i.e. of the Laurentian ms.] Scholien stimmt mit dem Venetus B, das iibrige mit denen des Lipsi- 
ensis. Die paar Bemerkungen, die er im Anfang des ersten Buches mehr hat, sind alle schon 
durch die Cramer’schen Anecdota [i.e. Epim. Hom. = Cramer 1835, 1-451] oder Tzetzes exeges. in 
Iliad. bekannt” (Wachsmuth is quoted in Maass 1884, 287-288, regarding the hypothesis that, 
as for the scholia, the Laurentian manuscript is descriptus from B and T). Aside from a reference 
in Schrader 1887, 288 (“das Plus, das einige wenige Scholien jener Handschrift aufzuweisen ha- 
ben, dem Inhalte nach so unbedeutend ist, dass es ohne weiteres dem Copisten zugeschrieben 
werden k6énnte”), this information seems to have been neglected up until the present day: in 
particular, there is no sign of it in Erbse 1960 or 1969. Wachsmuth, Maass, and Schrader accepted 
the dating of the Laurentian manuscript to the 11th cent., and therefore to a time period prior to 
John Tzetzes. 
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copyist treated these scholia no differently than the others, seamlessly applying 

the same numerical system to connect the poetic text with the related 

explanations in the margins. 
The following is a list of the eleven scholia: 

1) f. Ir, mg.inf., ad Il. 1.5 Awc & étedeteto Bova = Io.Tz., Exeg. 101.3—9; 101.11-14; 
101.17-19; 102.1 P.; 

2) f.1v, mg.sup., ad Il. 1.7 Atpetincg = 1o.Tz., Exeg. 103.10-16; 104.1-6 P.; 

3) f.1v, mg.sup., ad IL. 1.7 divaé = 10.Tz., Exeg. 104.9-11 P.; 

4) f.1v, mg.sup., ad Il. 1.7 Sioc = Io.Tz., Exeg. 105.1—-3; 105.4-7 P.; 

5) f.1v, mg.sup.—sn., ad Il. 1.8 Evvénke = Io.Tz., Exeg. 106.4-8 P.; 

6) f.1v, mg. sn.—inf., ad Il. 1.9 Antods Kai Aidc vidc = 10.Tz., Exeg. 106.9-12; 107.9- 
108.4 P.; 

7) £.1v, mg. inf., ad Il. 1.10 vodoov = Io.Tz., Exeg. 109.17 P.; 

8) f.1v, mg. inf., ad II. 1.10 otpatév = Io.Tz., Exeg. 109.19-110.2 P.; 

9) f.1v, mg. inf., ad Il. 1.11 otvexa = Io.Tz., Exeg. 110.20-111.9 P.; 

10) f. 1v, mg. inf., ad Il. 1.11 dpntfipa = 1o.Tz., Exeg. 111.9-11 P.; 

11) f. 1v, mg. inf., ad Il. 1.12 Oodc = Io.Tz., Exeg. 111.13-14 P. 


I initially transcribed the scholia of the Laurentian manuscript by making use of 
the Teca Digitale of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana® and subsequently by in- 
specting the original (April 2016). In the lower portion of the sheet, on both sides, 
the manuscript is hardly legible, if at all, due to fading and to material lacunae. 
The scholia of the Laurentian manuscript (here referred to as Laur)’ overlap 
almost perfectly with the corresponding parts of the Exegesis as preserved by the 
Cambridge (C) and Leipzig (L) manuscripts according to the edition by 
Papathomopoulos.” The differences basically consist ina small number of scarcely 
significant variant readings and in the brevity of the scholia as compared to the 
Exegesis. For this reason, and in order to better highlight the overlap and the 
differences, I have chosen to provide, in the following transcription, the text of 
Laur’s scholia combined with the extra parts of the text found in the Exegesis. 
These extra parts are highlighted in italics. In the apparatus I have listed the 


8 The images are currently (July 2017) available at http://mss.bmlonline.it/s.aspx?Id=AVsVHd 
QxkUprGCn5XWKS&c=Homeri%20llias#/book. 

9 The choice of “Laur” is to avoid confusion, given that the siglum C, by which the manuscript 
is known in the studies on the tradition of the scholia to the Iliad, is the same as that used for the 
Cantabr. gr. R. 16. 33 in the tradition of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. 

10 The Vatican and Parisian manuscripts do not include the parts of the Exegesis examined 
herein. 
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variants and underlined the singular readings of Laur with respect to CL." I found 
no conjunctive innovations of Laur with C and/or L. 


1.1.5 mEpi thic Adc BovAtic TOAAOI TOAAG TEPULOGOgNKAOW’ Ot HEV YAP LOIKA 
voodvtes tov Ata tiv yfiv paow aitioacba Kovetoat abtiv Tod dvOparetov &yxBouc Kal 
thc dosPetas adtHv- Tov 5é TPAtoV Ev &vappitiont TOV OnBaikov méAELOV, SebtEepov bé 
Tov Thuaxdv, bg’ od TOAAOL GvnpéOnoav: GAAo1 Sé Pact Spov twa LavtUuKhy, 7A0ioc advo 

5 kat dnpoop~dpus: oi 6 nepi Apiotapyov Kai tov Ayiéa yevéoba Exttyiov wwe dé &« ypnopLod 
odoKovow a&Knkoévat tods “EAAnvas tote nopOijoa1 th “Tduov, Stav adtHv o1 &piotot 
Snpidwvtat. toicg Utwikoic 8, oi¢ Kal Eva ovppnpu, Asc évtad0a Bovdr 16 nenpopevov 
égott, 0p’ 6 Kai Ta mpodEyOEVta TabTA aveéyovtal Thc TE yc <Kai> tic Opvdc, thc Ayiéac tysiic Kai 
Ta Epi TOD Ypno“od thc dAdoEuc. tadta yap Tdvta BovAF Thc sinappévnc éytyvovto. TO yap 


10 — Arldc Svona TOMAAXAC, Bo Kal mPOTEpOV EizOV, KapBdvetar. o1 Lev yap HAtoc *** 


1lemma Adc 8 étedeteto Bova CL megiAocognkaow Laur : AeAnpnkeoav CL : AcAnpyikaocw C 


3 tov 66 npO@tov CL: de Laurnon liquet 3-4 5étdvCL: partiminlacunaLaur 4 d&vnpé8noav de 
Laur non liquet actLaur: gaow CL 5 6? LLaur: & C 5-6 ypnopod edoKovow partim in 
lacuna Laur 6 odt@v oi dpioto. CL: de Laur non liquet 7 dnpidwvtan. toic CL : partim in lacuna 
Laur totic Xtmikoic 6& Laur : kata d5& todc Ltwikodc CL évradOa CL : de Laur non 


liquet metpmpévovL 8 <kai> addidi 9 BovaAfi thc cipappévne éytyvovto CL: partim in lacuna 
Laur éytyvovto CLLaur (**yvovto Laur) : éyévovto C*! (“fort. recte” Papathomopoulos) 10 oipév 


yop toc Laur, de sequentibus non liquet : kai yap TAdtev, gt 88 Botepov Kal 6 cogtothc 
Tlpoxdntioc Pétng, Huov todtdv not Agyov KtA. CL 


2.1.7 ‘Atpetins 6 Ayapépvev, dpotws 58 Kai Mevédaoc, Ka’ “Hotodov kai AioybAov, 
TlAeia8évovc viod Atpéwc aides voniZovtat Kata 58 TOV noMTHW Kal Tdvtac ATAGc, Atpéws 
adtod. Tuadov yap Kal TAovtotc vids 6 Tévtahoc: TavtdAov 5é kai Edpvavécons Méroy, 
Bpovréac, Nid Bn: Médon0c 8& Kai ‘Innodapsias Atpeds kal Ovéotnc, Aflac, Kvvdcovpoc, 

5 Kopwooc, “InnaAxnos, “Innacoc, KAswvoc, Apysioc, AAkdOoue, “Ehoc, [lirbevc, Tpoiciv, Nixiznn, 
Avowixn, Kai &k tivoc Aétéyns, voc Xpvoutmoc ‘Atpéwcs 5é Kai Aspdrne, Kata usv TOV mOMTV 
Kal mévtacs anhOc, Ayapéuvov Kai Mevédaoc xai AvaéiBia, 4 untnp IIvAddov' Ka8 “Hotodov 5&8 
kai AioybAov Kai Hdoug tivdc, Atpéws Kai Aspdmnc MWrs1o8évnc: Treia8évouc 5é Kat 
KaAgdadac tic Atavtocg Ayauéuvov Kai Mevédaoc xai AvadéiBia: véov dé tob Tew 0évouc 


10 = tédevtrfoavtoc, bx0 Tob adanov avtov avatpavévtEs Atpéuc, Atpeidai moAdois Evopivovto. 


11 According to the investigations carried out by Papathomopoulos (see 2007, *8-*14), C and L 
descend from a common archetype (Q) independently through two distinct lost intermediates, 
marked respectively as a and ; furthermore, C shares some conjunctive innovations with the 
excerpta preserved in P, as L does with the parts of the Exegesis preserved in V. 
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1 Atpsténc: lemma CL 2 moidec vowiCovtar Laur : voutCovtai naidec CL 4 Atpedc kai Ovéotnc 


Laur : Atpebc, Ovéotng CL 7 Ayouéuvov Kai Mevédaoc Laur : Ayapéuv@v, Mevédaog CL Kae? 


‘Hotodov 5é Laur : kata 88 “HotodovCL 9 Ayapéuvov Kai Mevédaoc Laur : Ayapéuvov, Mevéraoc 


CL 


3.1.7 &vaé Bacthets, tto1 6 TH div TaEW Exov Kai rpOtHV. Tota 5é 16 &vae onpatver, Osdv, 
Baotiéa kal oikodeondtnv: mpdtepov 4é Eni Be@v pdvov 16 Gvak EEyEeto * Ono€uc dé TV 
Bhévnv dpadéavtoc Kal dnayayovioc &¢ Agivav, nodiyvov ovoav tic Arius, éxst tote Kéotap Kai 
TloAvéeb«ne¢ oi abthc édeApoi noAguov vio tais Abrvaic émiorpatevoavtEs, 00S’ Onwoobv TIva 
nounKaov, stun wovnv Edévnv agetdovto Kai Aibpav tv Onogéuc untépa, tv dvaxtos rrot 0e0b 


| ROPE ER WES TE a 58 ra x” Yow yay \ \ Zz 
Mpoonyopiav VO TOVA TUKOV EKANPOOAVTO’ EKTOTE O€ TO OVOLIA KQ1 EAI TOUS AOWOUG, HETONMENTOKEV. 


1dvaé:lemmaCL  zpotov Laur ut vid. 


4.1.77) 6 dnd Ac Bacthémc, Oc apdnv Env, EKxov Ti tod yévouc oEipay, 7 6 Sioc, 

: ee 43 ee Coles ee ae Che Se Die racks 
tovtéotw 6 ebtvyis TE Ka EULLOIpOc. KATA yap TOUs Stwikovs, ws Env, Zev Kai 7 siuapuévn gotiv. 
Milan oy ere NO Bah ee andy , , ; ae Tee x ‘ 

} Stoc, 6 év Adc botépoc tod AGVNTOS Hotpatc TIol yewwnVEtc. Pactrsic yap oi tToLodtoI Kai 


nyepovec Kabtotavtat, ei un Apnc i Kpdvoc ovpadpeott t Att. 


1lemma dioc AyiAet¢ CL «6'LLaur:om.C 26 Laur:om.CL 


5.1.8 Evvénke’ ovviike, ovvéparrev: h SidAEKtoc AttiKkn: ot yop Attikol mf Lav 10 G sic E, 
€ 2 , L a ae Ben > N > 2 5 2 a a ¢ a « ns a 
ws EvOadt, THETOVOL, TH OE Eig T El LEV ODV EOTIV EV GPYH AéEEMc, ATAODV, Ws TO GEDTAOV, 


tEedtAOvV: si dé év péon AECL, sic SMA Ov, Olov, IdAGCCG OdhaTTA, YAOoou yAOTTA, KOI TA Spoid. 


1 ovvéBadAsv Laur : ovvéBodev CL £1 CL 2 tpénovoi Laur : tpénovow CL tad CL obdv Laur: 
om.CL évdpyfiCLaur: évapyovL 3 si dé év uéon Laur : év 5 péon CL 


10 


6.1.9 Antods Kai Adc vidc: todto rpocmnonotia éotiv, 5 Kai GAAnyopiKkdc LOO KaAEitat 
Se fd. ay , p Po af Rad ae oy . 
avtdc yap tadta mavta AEy@v 6 “Ounpoc, Modody twa mpoowmnonorel A€éyew adtA, Ht01 THV 
B eae y Lo ae ee Fa wih sige pig MY ‘ 
yvOow avtod. diagepst o€ etd@Aonotia, nOorotia Kai MpoCoMonolia’ Kai E\o@AOTOLIA EOTIV TO VEKPOV 
2 ZL 4 Y va A Ie ~ S a 7 a4: F rd 4 
EmmpspEl POEYYOLEVOV, Atta On motE TO Eid@Aonolobvt OoKEt NOomOIIA OE TO HOO aropupnoacbai 
dddyov f Aoyikob: mpoownonota o€ 70 mpooona nepitibEeval, Kai Mpooanostof mpoodyew Kai WonEpEt 
x” ‘ , vos , , x oly , y yoo 
iva Evoopya Kai pbeyyOpeva ta un mepuKota mpooana ExELW, Os EvEpov, OdAaocoay, tihiov’ Et tThV 
Moidoav avnijy, dc Exov éotiv évtavooi. Onotav tive THY Anta vouicovow ApiototéAns Koi Tdétov, ovK 
ionu Thdtov pév yap &x tob AjOw t0 AavOdva tavtnv nrouohoynke, mpaciav etvai Aéyov avbenv Kat 
’ ee, , y a, \ er eee ee ae , , 
maverac oixteipovoav’ ApiototéAns 0€ mah pnoi mapa TO AG to O&haw: 0 yap av Tic OcAnostls, Mapa 
, ar, Att, Sp ay y Bn EN ow i a eS ea ree s B 
tavtnc Evphoei’ tobto 5 axpipic ion, ri tpIydc Oc Exi TO MAéiotov Evoc ExdotoV TOV bEGv 
Ovoua éxAaupdveto, otoYEIaKOc, mpayyomKds te kal wuyaKds, KoOd Koi mpOtepov Eiztoyiev. Ante) Totvov 


TpPAayWatiKa< voetrar yovi tic’ woxucdc SE 11 AGOnotc, h Epytic, tovtgotw 6 mpopopucds 
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dOyos, od Siapdyetat, Oc Tod Adc yovaikt, tovtéotiv, Ws HAAVaccovon TOV vodv: obdsic yap 
TOOODTOV LVNHLOVIKdc EoTIV, © UNdémoTE év TPOPoPIKOis Adyots ANON TpoocENEyévEtoO’ 
15 otoystakdc 58 16 EpsBoc ékeivo 16 dpxeydviov Anta vontéov, wc AOnv Kal &yvoiav 
éporodv talc NwEtépatc woxaic oddeic yap obtw TOV Atav copav dotic EizEtv ikavoc OmoI0G 
ba > ¢ t N ae rs ¢ Fs € 4 a , N na 2 es , a 
dpa hv 6 Kdopoc Kai Ta év Koon, Or6tE D125 TOD ydovs Kai Tob épéBous ovvetyovto. Antodcs 
dé, Hto1 EpéBouc, Kai Ardc, Hto1 tod dvOparov, naic 6 AndArov, bc gottw THd10c, ATdAAMV 
AeydpEvoc Gnd tod doAvew Nac TOV KaK@V’ BEeppatveyv yap tH yfiv Kal évaddodc 
20 kai zexatve todc Kapmodc Extpéget NLGc T Tapa TO aroAAEw Kal Siagbetpet’ Geppdtepoc 
‘ eer ? CN teas fe Re ei te nis cca Marys 
yap yeyovac tod mpoor|Kovtos, AoLodc Kai vdcovc Lwptas étdyov, Hac Vavatot: vide d¢ gotiv 
€: a ‘ Zs y. ‘ ‘ Ps A 9 4 ‘ \ a 2 A 4 Zz se 
ovtoc Antotcs kai Aids, 611 peta tHV OidAvow tod &péBouc Kai tThv Tob ovpavob dive cvoTAOLV, Kai 6 
Tuo Kai oi Aowoi dotépss eEarepdvOnoay, Cuotas o€ Kai ta kotpa’ 610 Kai Atos nals, tftoi ovpavob, 
A&gyetan, 10 10 &v avTO paivecban, Kav Ex Oaddoons éyn mv yévEot, Kabds CAo1 te moAAOI PdoKOVOIV 


25 Kav tois Emiotohaics avtob Zivev 0 ‘Eledtne. 


1 dAAnyoptkdc CLaur : GAAnyopikds L 2 adté CL: de Laur non liquet 13 poAPacovon Laur 
14 tocoptov Laur : tooodto CL 16 éunowdv Laur : axepmowdv CL 18 av(8pdz)ov_per 
compendium Laur : odpavod CL (recte) 6 LLaur:om.C 19 é26 to Laur: mapa 15 CL yap 
LLaur:6&C 20 todcLaur:om.CL dmoddvew CLaur : dzoddew L 


7.1.10 véoov. ldvev 58 16 tpémew TO 0 sic Ov. 
1 lemma vodoov CL 
8. 1.10 diapépet otpatdc Kal oTpatdémEdsov’ OTPATOS YAP TO TANHOIdc EoTI Tig ExotpaTEtac, 
, eae ee . oe na Eat vs Sete ose 
OTPATOMESOV SE O TOMOG TOD TANDOVC KA AL OKNVAl TOD OTPATOD: TODTO 5é Kai AloXDAOG 


cagéctepov napioté Aéyeov: “Pet 58 otpatdc otpatézedov Aindv” (cf. Sept. 79-80).” 


1 lemma dvd otpatév CL Siagépet—otpatéasdov Laur : ot AeEvypdqor otpatdv tO otpatdmEdov 


cipriksoav, duaptévovoer 6é CL 2 6 tén0c tod mAnPovc Laur (fort. scripserat 5é 16 Af0, deinde 


correxit 8g, 6 t6°m(0c)’ ‘tod’ zANGovc):6 t620¢CL  oknvoiCLaur : oxnviL (“sed  erasum” notavit 
Papathomopoulos) 


9.1.11 obveKka Kai yap Siapéper TO Lev yap obvexa. Kat évexo. aitiav Sndol evti tod 616. Kat 
ae L a Re y yo a is 72 a 3 2 ‘ a ‘ aes 

TOD OTL A€yeTat SE EI TE MIAOD Kal EXAPOD, Olov, EveKa GOD NAVoV, AVTI TOD Sia OE, 1 

PAdYOv 7] MPEAnOwV: TO 5é ydptv, 51d YApItOS voEita Kal Eri PAOD LdvOD AapPdvetat ob 


V3 a ” © , ~ 3 ” , , POA aes » 
yap ExOp@ tc Eimo01 Hc Yap Cod NAPov, Nyovv YAPITAs Gol TOV’ Et SE TODTO EimO1, 


12 Aesch., Sept. 79-80 petra otpatds otpaténedov Mindy, / pel ToAds bSE AEws KTA. 
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5 Gpaptdvel, MoTEp Kal Eri &ybyou tobtH ypnodpEvoc’ ob ydp Aéyetc YAptv Tod ToIHicaL 


, , nie 2p . bana 
TOOE, YAPLV TOD KTIGOL TOV VAOV, GAAG EVEKG. 


1 lemma <otvexa’> suppl. Papathomopoulos 3 ydpitog LLaur : yapita C4 etxot C'LLaur : etm 


C 5 GuaptéverLLaur : GpaptévnC dybyou C'LLaur : éyiyoC 6 évexo CLLaur : vexev C! 


gna Ike ey vv ny SSX om a ve On, aan 
10. 1.11 dpntiipa tov tepéa,, TAPA TO APH TO evyopat. TO SE APS Kal Apa N EvxN, MAPA TO 


EWS ames Wane ee tt er Mes sie ihe 
apvoc, APva, Kal apa. dv ApvOv yap ot MaAatol Tac Eevyac EETEAOvV. 


1dpntfipa:lemmaCL tovLaur:om.CL 2 evydc LLaur: dpdc C 


\ 66, 


11. 1.12 Bo0dc onpatver dvo, tac taxsias, Oc évtavBol, Kal Tas d€Etac, Oc TO 
(Od. 15.299). 


‘vrjo0101 Bofjow” 


1 Bode: lemma CL 


The meagreness of the text copied in the Florentine manuscript as compared to 
the breadth of the Exegesis is compensated by the importance of this textual 
witness due to its age. Its dating to the 11th—-12th cent. intersects with the life of 
John Tzetzes (ca. 1110-1180) and with the time period in which the Exegesis was 
written. To attempt to establish whether or not this codex is the oldest textual 
witness of the Exegesis or if it attests to explanatory material which pre-dates 
Tzetzes and which he then incorporated into his own work, further investigation 
into the palaeographic characteristics of the manuscript is necessary (§2), as well 
as careful examination of the relationship between the scholia and the text of the 
Exegesis (§3). 


2 The dating of the Laurentian manuscript 


The first hand of Laur, initially believed to date back to the 10th cent., as stated 
by Bandini in his catalogue,” was dated to the 11th cent. by C. Wachsmuth and 
C.A.J. Hoffmann,“ soon followed by J. La Roche and others.” The dating to the 


13 Bandini 1768, 2.125. 

14 Wachsmuth 1863, 187: “aus dem 11ten Jahrhundert”; Hoffmann 1864, 28: “nach den Schrift- 
zeichen, die uns vorliegen, wird sie indes wohl ins efte Jahrhundert zu setzen sein”. 

15 La Roche 1866, 460: “was wahrscheinlicher ist”. Cf. e.g. Maass 1884, 287; Schrader 1887, 283; 
Mostra 1949, 21 No. 33. 
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11th—12th cent. was first proposed by Th.W. Allen, according to whom, “its letters 
are gross, and in the scholia show the disproportion characteristic of the twelfth 
century; the gross forms and a kind of broken outline in the strokes considerably 
resemble Vat. Reg. gr. 41 of a. D. 1092 (plate 25 in Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri’s 
facsimiles).'° I therefore date C [i.e. the Florentine manuscript] to about 1100”.”” 
This chronological placement does not seem to have been further called into 
question and is repeated by, among others, Hartmut Erbse’® and Martin L. West.” 
However, it is possible to narrow down the dating further in light of the most 
recent palaeographic studies. In fact, the first hand of the Laurentian manuscript 
can today be framed within the evolution of informal book hands of documentary 
origin, inspired by the so-called “graphic change” which came about between the 
end of the 11th cent. and the beginning of the 12th: or rather, the phenomenon 
whereby book hands were influenced by trends characteristic of documentary 
writings, like a typical imbalance in the size of the letters (for example: big théta 
and phi, very small capital éta).” The first hand of Laur is in this vein and displays 
a kind of normalization or pretence of formality, with a controlled and stylized 
rendering of cursive and bureaucratic elements. This tendency to both formalize 
and stylize weakens our ability to establish a more precise dating of the hand and 
explains why some qualified opinions, which I collected personally, vary from 
the first two decades of the 12th cent. to the second half of the same.” 
Nevertheless, some graphic features typical of this hand make us incline to 
agree with the later dating.” First, the recurrence of a double long horizontal 
stroke (=) written over the word used as an abbreviation for the final -dv, a 
practice known for Otrantine hands from the 13th cent. onwards and, more rarely, 


16 Franchi de’ Cavalieri/Lietzmann 1910, X—XI, Pl. 25; cf. Lake 1934-1945, 8, No. 300, Pl. 547; 
manuscript copied by Niketas Anagnostes (Lake’s description and plate available online on 
Pyle’s website, http://pyle.it/facsmiles/lake-online/, July 2017). 

17 Allen 1931, 157-158. 

18 Erbse 1960, 5; Erbse 1969, XVIII. 

19 West 1998, XI: “Vergente iam saeculo [i.e. undecimo] conscriptus est vel ineunte proximo”; 
West 2001, 142: “late eleventh or early twelfth century”. Cf. Geil 1984, 57; Maniaci 2006a, 233: 
“fine XI—primi decenni del XII”. 

20 The reference study for the “graphic change” is Cavallo 2000. A description of the writing of 
the Laurentian manuscript is provided in Maniaci 2006a, 233 n. 72. 

21 It is my welcome duty to thank three expert colleagues for providing me with their opinions: 
Paola Degni (end of the 11th—first two decades of the 12th cent.), Daniele Bianconi (the second 
quarter of the 12th cent.?), and Guglielmo Cavallo (not earlier than the middle of the 12th cent., 
and possibly later). 

22 For the following remarks I am indebted to the courtesy and expertise of Giancarlo Prato. 
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present in 14th cent. manuscripts copied in Greece and Cyprus.” A second clue 
can be recognized in the different ways of writing the mute iota: often adscript 
and of small size, placed just against the line” or decidedly below the line;” but 
sometimes subscript.” The circumstance has relevance for the chronology of 
Laur, if we consider that examples of lowered adscript iota can be found in the 
ms. Vat. gr. 2048 (dated 1126 for the portion beginning with f. 147; No. 312 Lake, 
PL. 571: tO X(piot)@,; Pl. 572: ti 58 ayto. Eoxépo.),”” and that subscript iota is a 
graphic custom which, at least in dated manuscripts, seems “adoperato molto 
raramente prima del 1200, ed in ogni caso non prima della seconda meta del 
secolo XII”. Finally, in the dating of the hand, less importance must be given to 
the frequent presence of sampi-shaped & in the poetic text as well as, 
occasionally, in the scholia of Laur. This graphic form, though attested to in a 
pair of Italo-Greek dated manuscripts of the 11th cent., is quite common in 12th 
cent. codices of different origins.” In short, among the datings that have been 
proposed, these tenuous hints seem to support the later time periods, namely the 
second half of the 12th cent., that is after the time in which Tzetzes composed his 
Exegesis. However, we must take into account both the intricacy of problems 
posed by these kinds of Greek writings and the need for deeper investigations into 
the graphic practices of the 12th cent. 


23 Jacob 1977, 275; Prato 1994b, 161. An instance is the ms. Ambr. L 116 sup., of the last quarter 
of the 13th cent., a witness of the h-family of the scholia to the Iliad (cf. Sciarra 2005, 14-20, with 
Pl. I reproducing f. 1391). 

24 E.g. f. 1r, sch. to Il. 1.3, tH; f. 1v, sch. to IL. 1.8, dpyin; ibidem, wéony f. 2r, IL. 1.15, oxintpay fF. 
2v, Il. 1.26, xotAnou; f. 2v, IL. 1.30, quetépan évi otkay f. 3r, IL. 1.33, w00m; f. 3v, sch. to Il. 1.50, thi; 
f. Ay, Il. 1.53, Oryeto. 

25 E.g. f. 1r, sch. to Il. 1.1, &,5ew (2x); f. 1r, sch. to IL. 1.3, Sn, £. 1v, sch. to IL. 1.9, 13 ibidem podOa- 
coven; ibidem, xdopa, f. 1v, sch. to Il. 1.11, tobtw, f. 2v, Il. 1.24, Ovud, f. 8v, IL. 1.179, offic. 

26 E.g.f.1r, sch. to Il. 1.1, Odvocsia; f. 2r, Il. 1.15, ypvoéa, with iota written under the second loop 
of oméga; f. 2r, sch. to Il. 1.13, yipa; f. 2v, sch. to Il. 1.25, dnpaéia; f. 3r, sch. to Il. 1.37, yamdxo, 
with iota written under the second loop of oméga and placed to the right; f. 3v, Il. 1.50, étayeto; 
f. 4r, IL. 1.56, 8viioxovtac, with subscript iota placed between ny and éta; f. 5v, sch. to II. 1.85, idtq; 
f. 6r, sch. to Il. 1.98, Oéq; f. 7r (f. 7 is displaced and contains II. 1.336-349 in the recto, Il. 1.350- 
365 in the verso), Il. 1.345, étatp@, with iota written under the second loop of oméga; f. 7v, sch. to 
Il. 1.350, xdvtm, with oméga written over tau, and iota written under the second loop of oméga; f. 
8r, Il. 1.160, tp@wv, with iota under the second loop of the first oméga. 

27 The second instance is noted by Prato 1994a, 94 n. 55. 

28 Prato 1994a, 94 (“used very rarely prior to 1200, and in any case not earlier than the second 
half of the 12th cent.”), whose statement rests on Lake’s repertory. 

29 Canart/Perria 1991, 74 with n. 25. 
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Thus the paleographic examination is quite inconclusive. Therefore, what is 
needed is detailed textual analysis, in search of more cogent evidence on the 
relationship between the Laurentian scholia and Tzetzes’ Exegesis. 


3 The text of the Laurentian scholia 


3.1 The character of the first hand of the Laurentian manuscript 


The Laur. Plut. 32.3 is one of the four primary textual witnesses of the traditional 
b-branch of the scholia to the Iliad (in that critical context the manuscript is 
represented by the siglum C, and hereafter this siglum will be used as such). The 
other three codices, dated in studies and editions to the 11th century, are the Ven. 
Marc. gr. Z. 453 (coll. 821) (sighum B) and two Escorialenses, y I.1 (gr. 294 Andrés; E?) 
and Q 1.12 (gr. 513 Andrés; E*).*° C and BE? contain scholia exegetica written by the 
respective first hands, responsible for the poetic text as well; in E*, the body of 
scholia which was copied first is that of D-scholia, to which the scholia exegetica 
were added at a later date. Apart from the b-branch, the other fundamental textual 
witness of the exegetica is the ms. Brit. Mus. Burney 86, known as Townleianus (T), 
which the subscription dates at 1014 or 1059.” For the class of the exegetica, an an- 
cestor common to b and T is reconstructed (c in Erbse’s stemma).* 

The BE? manuscripts show a striking resemblance and conformity in terms of 
the text and page layout of the Homeric verses and corresponding scholia 
exegetica. The copyist of the Laurentian manuscript, on the other hand, differs in 
both of these aspects, proving to be more independent and enterprising. Despite 
having perhaps borrowed directly from the lost original b of the traditional 
branch, the copyist of C did not faithfully reproduce the marginal commentary in 
its entirety, nor did he replicate the layout, but rather put it together anew and 
re-edited the scholia page by page. Consequently, he reorganized the numerical 
references in red ink which connect the notes in the margins to the corresponding 
passages in the poetic text. 


30 Regarding the BCE?E‘ manuscripts: Erbse 1969, XVII-XXII. The palaeographic dating of E’ is 
considerably re-evaluated by Maniaci 2006a, 222-223 n. 32, who postpones it by “almeno due 
secoli” (“at least two centuries”) based on the writing and decorations. 

31 Erbse 1969, XXVI-XXVIII. 

32 For an overview of the classes of the Iliad scholia, see Montana, forthcoming. A new and 
more complete critical edition of the Iliad scholia has been undertaken by an Italian staff: see 
Montanari/Montana/Muratore/Pagani 2017. 
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In addition to deviating from its model b in terms of the substance, 
arrangement, and numbering of the scholia, C also adopted a different 
numbering standard. In BE’? the numbering methodically begins with o’ at every 
verso of a sheet and continues progressively on the recto of the adjacent sheet (as 
we can thus assume was done from the beginning of the tradition, dating all the 
way back to b); by contrast, in C the numbering starts over again from o’ on each 
page, whether recto or verso (as in E*as well). This manner of proceeding implies 
the defined and established structure provided by the model b and followed in 
BE? to be abandoned; its extemporaneousness is observed in the frequent 
instances of mediocre, uncertain, or flawed editorial command. In some cases the 
copyist of C omitted the final part of some of the longer scholia and then, with the 
space left over in the bottom margin of the page, thought better of it and decided 
to insert the omitted portions there, connecting them to their corresponding scholia 
through the use of reference symbols, like x-shaped marks and asterisks. He thus 
created a sort of “second degree” semiotics, which connects an addendum to its 
scholium by a symbol, in addition to the “first degree”, which relates the 
scholium to the poetic text by a number.” If this peculiarity of the first hand of C 
with respect to BE? can be explained primarily through codicological reasoning 
(visibly, less space available on the page due to the smaller size of this 
manuscript as compared to that of the other two), then it is reasonable to wonder 
whether or not certain instances of mise en texte originated from a specific and 
purposeful intention to abbreviate, applied from the start — therefore as a 
preliminary choice related to the physical size of the book.™ That the “cutting” of 


33 In this regard see Erbse 1960, 7, and 1969, XVIII; Maniaci 2006a, 234, and 2006b, 264-265. 
Schrader 1887, 289-290, on the other hand, hypothesized that the parts added by the first hand 
represent a different scholiastic strand also present in C’s antigraph; contra Erbse 1960, 7 n. 2. In 
rarer cases, the parts of the scholia omitted by the copyist were reinserted by a later hand (C™), 
who must have had access to a now lost sample from the same family. Yet another, and markedly 
more recent hand drew further explanations from later sources, like etymological lexica and pos- 
sibly the Commentary on the Iliad by Eustathius of Thessalonike, and added them mainly in the 
top and bottom margins of the pages (Erbse, ibidem). 

34 Maniaci 2006a, 234, explains the copyist’s behavior as a consequence of “la maggiore ri- 
strettezza di spazio” (“the greater constraints of the space”) due to the size of the codex, smaller 
as compared to those of B and E’, which “impone al copista il ricorso ad una soluzione ‘drastica’, 
che consiste nell’alleggerire la massa esegetica, accorciando od omettendo un certo numero di 
scoli” (“forces the copyist to resort to ‘drastic’ measures, consisting in the cutting of the exeget- 
ical text by shortening and omitting a certain number of scholia”). It is, after all, obvious that the 
choice itself of a smaller size must have been accompanied, from the very beginning, by the 
awareness that it would be impossible to recopy every single thing that should have been in the 
model (if, as is likely, the format of this model was similar to that of BE’). 
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scholia was programmatic, and that, on the other hand, the carrying out of this 
intention proceeded impromptu as the copying progressed,” can be deduced by 
the fact that jumps or omissions of scholia or parts of scholia, and their respective 
reinsertions, can be seen in C also on pages where the margins have a great deal 
of unused and empty space.*° 

The first hand of the codex, therefore, is characterised by a willingness to 
rather extemporaneously organize the scholiastic component, which can be seen 
in the trimming down of the exegetica and in the subsequent recovery of text. This 
hesitancy is manifested from the very first sheet of the manuscript, containing 
Il. 1.1-5 (recto) and 6-12 (verso) with related scholia. Here we encounter a different 
and even more radical kind of oscillation, concerning, it seems, the initial choice of 
exegetical model. As mentioned earlier, the bottom margin of the recto and the 
three open margins of the verso contain annotations which correspond to parts of 
Tzetzes’ Exegesis. To this should be added that the first scholium written by the 
first hand in the right margin of f. 1r, on Jl. 1.1 priv, is an annotation of which 
there appears to be no trace in the other manuscripts of the family (this may be 
the reason why Erbse excluded it from his edition, without even mentioning it in 
the critical apparatus): 


nape 16 pévo 16 éxtpévea, 1 &xtpovoc dpyii. f apd 16 patva Td dpytCopar pdvic Kai tpomf Tod a 
gic nN Lhvic. 


The two alternative explanations offered in the scholium are not original, but are 
in keeping with the erudite tradition, albeit formulated differently, beginning as 
early as Apollonius Sophista’s Homeric lexicon, s.v. wiivic, 112.24—25 Bekker, in 


35 Maniaci 2006a, 261. 

36 Some examples: f. 9v, sch. II. 1.203b recovered in the bottom margin; f. 17v, sch. II. 1.453 and 
1.449a added in the left and bottom margins respectively; f. 19r, sch. Il. 1.505c+b copied in the 
bottom margin; f. 19v, sch. Il. 1.515 in the bottom margin. Another interesting example is the long 
sch. Il. 1.287—9a+b, copied in the left margin of f. 12r, preceded by an asterisk as an indication of 
reference to the poetic text; its position, however, could indicate that this was actually an error 
in the distribution of numerical references in the text of the poem and that the “reinsertion” was 
immediate, in scribendo. 

37 According to Erbse’s edition, at this point C would provide pijvic napa 16 péve iivic dc vos Tic 
with the rest of the tradition which he took into consideration (including the Venetus A), apart from 
slight variations from one manuscript to the other. This is wrong. The scholium actually present in 
the Laurentian manuscript — which should probably be included in the “pair of explanations” spe- 
cific to it, as referred to by Wachsmuth 1863, 107: see above, n. 7 — was identified and reported by 
Schrader 1887, 288 n. 1, who observed: “k6nnte aus Et. M. 583, 20 redigirt sein”. 
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which they are traced back to Aristarchus of Samothrace* and Apion (fr. 74 
Neitzel) respectively: pfivic: 6 pév Aniov pévic’ ot yap dpyiCopEevot mmc patvovtan. 
Aptotapyoc S& Kdtoc noAvypdvioc, Gd tod éyKeioBat. KtA. Similarities of wording 
give reason to believe that the copyist of C, or his source, drew the two explana- 
tions from the tradition of the Epimerismi Homerici: 1 A’ Dyck (1.55.1-2 and 
1.57.27-28) napa. 16 Lévo, Lévic Kal prfvic, N ém{pLovoc Spy‘. (...) 7] wdvic Tig ObGa TAPE 
tw paviav yéyove pfivic’ éoikact yap toic patvopnévoic ot dpyiCdpevor; 1 A? Dyck 
(1.60.74-77): yéyove pfivic mapa 16 pévm pfipa. (...) 1 évanopstvaca dpyt pfivic 
KaAettar. Kal dros pdvic tic got 1 fivic {7} mapa tiv Laviav’ goikaci yap 
natvopévois ot opyiCéuevor. Both etymologies found their way into the ancient and 
Byzantine lexicography.” 

In short, of the twenty-four scholia copied by the first hand in f. 1 of the ms. C 
(fourteen on the recto, ten on the verso), the first is not found in the classes of 
scholia to the Iliad examined up until now and seems to date back to the Epimer- 
ismi (ad Il. 1.1); the next twelve, all written on the recto, are also common to the 
other manuscripts of the b-branch of scholia and belong to the class of exegetica 
(ad Il. 1.1-5: sch. 1e’, 1f', 2a, 2b, 2d, 3a, 3b', 3c, 4b, 4c, 4d, 5a Erbse); the subse- 
quent eleven, distributed between the bottom margin of the recto and the open 
margins of the verso, correspond to Tzetzes’ Exegesis (ad Il.1.5-12). Beginning 
from f. 2r, the substantial conformity of C with the b-branch is strengthened and 
does not seem to be questioned further (even given the copyist’s tendency to ab- 
breviate and, occasionally, reintegrate the scholia).*° It is likely that the copyist 
resorted to a different exegetical source to explain II. 1.5-12 because at the time 
the corresponding scholia exegetica were illegible in its model b; and it is hardly 
a coincidence that in the ms. B, which supposedly mirrors the layout and content 
of b,” all the exegetica to these lines are written in the bottom margin of f. 11, 
namely the part of a codex usually most exposed to damage.” 


38 Lehrs 1882, 133. 

39 See the rich apparatus fontium ad loc. in Dyck’s edition of the Epimerismi. The explanation 
attributed to Aristarchus is echoed in the sch. D II. 1.1 van Thiel (uivw: dpytiv, xOA0v éxipovovy; cf. 
van Thiel 2014, 1.42) and, for instance, in an annotation on JI. 1.1 present in a manuscript of the 
h-family of the scholia to the Iliad (P" = Paris. gr. 2766: napa 16 péva dé  dnopstvaca opyn, pfivic 
KoAsitat). 

40 Another example of exegetic material coming from a source other than b can be found in the 
first pages of C in relation to Il. 1.51 Bédoc éyenevKéc éqruetc, in which the Laurentian manuscript is 
the only one of the family to include a scholium (16 %yov mixptav BéAoc éxitéunwv) obtained by 
combining two D-scholia to JI. 1.51 van Thiel: éyemevxéc: éxov mucpiav, and égisic: éminéptov. 

41 E°, the twin codex of B, lacks this part. 

42 A remark by Augusto Guida inspired this assumption. 
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Therefore, it makes sense to now focus on the relationship, in terms of form 
and content, between the text of the Laurentian scholia to JI. 1.5-12 and that of 
the corresponding parts of the Exegesis, in order to verify whether or not there are 
any potential indications that the one may have been derived from the other, in 
either direction. 


3.2 The relationship between the Laurentian scholia and 
Tzetzes’ Exegesis 


We are not in a position to evaluate to what extent Tzetzes’ Exegesis is based on 
previous written texts. In the Introduction to the work, John mentions or presumes 
Homeric interpreters, in particular allegorists dating up to Michael Psellus, as tar- 
gets of his own criticism and from whom he sought to differentiate himself.’ 
Tzetzes then distances himself from his predecessors and therefore, at least ten- 
dentially and as far as we are able to observe, does not adhere to their explana- 
tions, but develops his own original line of thought. As for his linguistic and lex- 
ical comments, we have documentary evidence that he made use of traditional 
material like the scholia, the Epimerismi Homerici, and lexicographical sources, 
listed by Papathomopoulos in the apparatus fontium of his edition.** It was ob- 
served, for example, that in analysing Il. 1.5 Alc & étedeteto Bovdr (see above, 
sch. No. 1), “Tzetze sembra lavorare mantenendo dinanzi a sé un esemplare degli 
scoli omerici ad loc., dei quali perturba l’ordine di successione e rispetto ai quali 
mostra sue aggiunte originali”, in particular, presupposing, as it seems, the con- 
tent of the sch. ex. Il. 1.5c Erbse and of the sch. D II. 1.5 van Thiel.” And it was also 
noted that in the comment on II. 1.9 Antotc Kai Ac vidc the digression on 
eidmAonoua, NOonorta, and xpoowxonotia (omitted in the Laurentian manuscript, 


43 Introduction to the Exegesis, 3-6 P. Cf. Cesaretti 1991, 129-134; Budelmann 2002; Pontani 
2015, 379-380. 

44 The pioneering study is Felber 1925. For Tzetzes’ dependence on the Epimerismi Homerici 
(not the alphabetical, but the scholia-epimerismi) see Dyck 1983, 40. Irigoin 1960, 445, identified 
an additional instance of Tzetzes’ likely use of the alphabetical Epimerismi (citation of Callima- 
chus). Browning 1975, 26-27, hypothesized that among the sources available to Tzetzes was “a 
fuller version of the Venetus A scholia — perhaps the same book as Eustathios used a generation 
later”. 

45 Cesaretti 1991, 163 (“Tzetzes seems to work with a sample of the Homeric scholia ad loc. be- 
fore him, of which he changed the order and with regard to which he made his own original 
additions”). 
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sch. No. 6) predictably follows “sulle orme della pitt antica tradizione dei re- 
tori”.“° 

These sources are not passively assimilated by Tzetzes. As Robert Browning 
observes, Tzetzes’ Exegesis “shows some of the same independence of view and 
readiness to take issue with the giants of the past” which is found in his later and 
more mature commentaries on Aristophanes and Lycophron.”’ John “sometimes 
argues with the authorities whom he quotes, largely from the older scholia” and 
“his sarcastic wit and combative attitude towards his predecessors are no doubt 
partly a matter of personal character..., ...a sign of the developing self-confidence 
of Byzantine scholars, a prelude to the great work of his younger contemporary 
Eustathius and of the often highly original fourteenth-century philologists”.’® 
Scholars have highlighted Tzetzes’ ubiquitous tendency to understand his exe- 
getical task as being strongly authorial, self-referential, and polemical, in accord- 
ance with and in order to strengthen his own (troubled) role within the educa- 
tional and socio-cultural context to which he belonged.’” 

Therefore, the Exegesis, despite being an early work intended for school, 
demonstrates the strong temperament of an author who was not prepared to set- 
tle for a mechanical repetition of sources, but rather threw himself into rewriting 
them, using cross-contamination to create an aggregate text. In this light, the lit- 
eral overlap of the Laurentian scholia to Jl. 1.5-12 with a large part of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Exegesis is unlikely to be seen as proof that the scholia 
in question pre-date the Exegesis: rather, a more reasonable and economical ex- 
planation can be found by assuming that the Laurentian scholia consist of deriv- 
atives of the Exegesis. This impression is confirmed by reliable evidence, as the 
textual analysis will now demonstrate. 


3.2.1 Laurentian scholia fully coinciding with Tzetzes’ text 


Six out of eleven scholia (Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) fully coincide, apart from isolated 
variant readings (for which the reader may refer to the critical apparatuses, above), 
to the corresponding parts of the Exegesis. These are rather short notations, lacking 
erudite digressions. 


46 Cesaretti 1991, 164 with n. 55 (“in the footsteps of the most ancient rhetorical tradition”). 

47 Browning 1975, 26. 

48 Browning 1992, 139-140. 

49 Budelmann 2002; cf. Pontani 2005, 165. On the concepts of authority and authorship in middle 
Byzantine literature see the essays collected in Pizzone 2014, especially Papaioannou 2014. 
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In four (Nos. 5, 7, 10, 11) of these instances one finds interpretations matching 
other ancient scholarly materials, but the explanation provided both in the Exe- 
gesis and in the Laurentian scholia presents an independent and generally richer 
reformulation.”° 

The comment on II. 1.10 dvd otpatév (No. 8) distinguishes between the mean- 
ings of otpatécs and otpatdézedov and counterposes their equivalence as alleged 
by a part of the lexicography (explicitly in the Exegesis, which refers to ot 
deEypdeor; implicitly in the scholium, which therefore seems abbreviated), e.g. 
sch. D Il. 1.10 van Thiel évd. otpatév: kata tO otpatdénzedov. The assertion of the 
semantic difference dates back to at least Apollonius Sophista, 145.17 Bekker, 
who nevertheless points out that, according to some (&vio1), the other interpreta- 
tion is potentially supported by Il. 10.66 zoAAai yap &va otpatév sic KéAEvO01. The 
assumption that both Tzetzes and sch. No. 8 adhere to the tradition based on 
Apollonius Sophista is supported by the fact that they also provide the meaning 
of otpatémedov as ai oxnvai tod otpatod: this explanation seems to imply and re- 
ject the interpretation of otpatév in Il. 10.66 as meaning oxnvat and, therefore, as 
equivalent to otpatézedsov. An echo of the latter interpretation is found in the 
scholium ex. (T) 10.65-6 Erbse sic yap modrdc dd0dc tétpNTaAL 76 vatotaBLOV, iva. 
taxéws dnd TOV OKNVdV dnavT@or mpd TAs PonVEtac.*” Unlike Apollonius’ open- 
minded stance, that of Tzetzes and of the corresponding Laurentian scholium is 
more categorical, finding strength in Aesch., Sept. 79-80 (inexactly cited in the 
scholium as well as in Tzetzes’ text), which clearly distinguishes the meaning of 
the two words. 


50 For sch. 5, cf. sch. D Il. 1.8 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 8 B*” Dyck (1.85.17-19), and 8 B! and B™*" 
Dyck (1.84.10-85.16). For sch. 7, cf. sch. D Il. 1.10 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 10 A? Dyck (1.87.85). For 
sch. 10, cf. sch. D Il. 1.11 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 11 C-"” Dyck (1.90.45-49) and 11 C? Dyck (1.90.50- 
53). For sch. 11 (whose double explanation dates back to at least Heracl., Hom. probl. 45), cf. sch. 
DIl. 1.12 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 0 25 Dyck. 

51 Cf. Syn. 6 249 Cunningham otpatézedov éxomoavto (Thuc. 3.107.1)° dvti tod oxnvac. S00 yap 
onnatver t Agéic, Kal 16 otpdtevpa Kal Tov TénOV TOD OTpatebpatoc = Suda o 1182 Adler = Phot. o 611 
Theodoridis; cf. sch. Thuc. 1.46.5 Hude otpatézedov: <onpetwoa> ti 16 otpaténedov onpatver 
500, T6v te AASV TOD GtpATODd Kal TOV TéMOV gv & 6 Aadc, KOI EtULMdTEpdv EoTI ni Tod TémOD AéyecBa, 
Olov Tod GTpATOd méSov. 
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sch. 8,ad/l.1.10 Exeg. 109.18-110.2 Ap. Soph. 145.17 Bekker 

P., ad Il. 1.10 
Siapéper otpatdc Kal dvd. otpatdv: ot AEEtypdqor 
otpatdémedov’ otpatov tO otpatdmedov 

sipnikeoay, duaptdévovot dé 
otpatds yap tO mAMOdG go1 Thc é&KoTpATElAc, OTPATds TO TANOVOC TOV TOASLOUVTOV, OTPATOTE- 
otpaténedov 88 6 tén0¢ Tod AANOove (tod Sov Sé 6 Tdn0¢.” PovAovTaL dé viol TOV ZOINTHV 
TANGove om. CL) Kai ai oKnval tod otpatod: Kai éxi tod otpatonédov Tov otpatdv TIévar, StE 
todto dé Kal AicybA0g cagéotepov mapiotd nol “roAAal yap dvd otpatdv siot KéAEvOoV’ (Il. 
Myov: “pet 88 otpatéc otpatémedov dindv” (cf. 10.66). 
Sept. 79-80). 


Lastly, the scholarly and elementary explanation of the difference between 
ovvexo/évexa, and ydépw (No. 9 ad Il. 1.11), though not corroborated in the other 
published scholia to the Iliad, is documented with various wordings in the Epim- 
erismi Homerici and other sources of erudite literature.* 


3.2.2 Laurentian scholia with a shorter text than that of Tzetzes’ Exegesis 


The text of the other five scholia (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6) is shorter than that of the Exe- 
gesis. Here we find evidence that does not contradict, or that positively indicates, 
that this brevity could be the result of textual cuts to Tzetzes’ commentary, and 
therefore that the scholia are excerpta of the Exegesis. 


52 Cf., among others, Syn. o 250 Cunningham = Suda o 1183 Adler = Phot. o 612 Theodoridis: 
OTPATdc: TO TANHO0c THV NOAELOUVTOV: 6 58 TénOG OTPATénESoV' AéyETa Yap TOD OTPATOD TO TéSOVv (the 
etymological explanation is also provided in the scholium to Thucydides quoted in the previous 
footnote). Various other lexicographical parallels are listed in the respective critical editions. 

53 Epim. Hom. ¢ 42 Dyck (2.270.5-9) méAw 16 évexa tod yap Siapéper’ 16 Lev yop Evexa wut Tivo 


oo 


aitiav Snot oiov, “évexa AAsEdvipov Kai “Edévnc gotpdtevoe Mevédaoc eri Tpotav”. 16 58 yapiv 
eta <tiic> aitiac SnAot <Kai tiv ydpw>, olov “yapw Meveddou gotpdtevoev AyiArede éxi “Tov”, 
tovtéott yapiCouevoc TH Meveardo, from which Et. Gud. s.v. évexa, 471.12-15 de Stefani; cf. Amm., 
Diff. 173 Nickau; Ptolem., Diff. 391.29 Heylbut; Eust., Il. 841.43f. (3.187.13 van der Valk), 1040.43- 
47 (3.793.6-11 van der Valk). Likewise, there is clear evidence of the opposite tendency to consi- 
der otvexo/évexa and ydpw as equivalent, for example again Epim. Hom. ¢ 42 Dyck (2.270.3-4) 16 
88 civexa 10 ydpw onpatver “e<i>vexa pryedSaviic “EAévnc” (Il. 19.325), from which Et. Gud. s.v. 
etvexa, 423.23 de Stefani; cf. sch. Ariston. (A) Il. 1.572a éninpa ... ot 58 vedtepor dvti ovvdéop00 
aitiddove ypOvtai, avti tod yapw, évexo; and frequently in the D-scholia, for example ad Il. 1.96 
van Thiel todvex’: tovtov évexa, tobtov xapwv. 
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In three (Nos. 1, 3, 4) of these scholia we find non cogent discrepancies, 
which can be equally explained as omissions by the scholiast or as additions 
made by Tzetzes to a shorter text. In comparison to the Laurentian sch. No. 1, 
Tzetzes’ comment on the Homeric Atéc Bovar is more extensive and has a marked 
polemical tone. John begins by giving a summary preview of his own negative 
judgment on the traditional explanations he is about to describe (mpi tij¢ Atdc 
BovAtic ToOAAOL TOAAG AEAnprikecaw/AEAnprKkacw; it is remarkable that in the scho- 
lium the negative implication is absent, as the verb utilised is a far more moderate 
and descriptive zepiocogykactv). He continues by putting forward his personal 
opinions regarding some of the interpretations mentioned (one unfavourable: 
HAWiac névu Kai étpoopdpac; one favourable: cic Kai yd obugnu). Furthermore, 
he includes an interpretation that is not anonymous as the others are, but at- 
tributed to Aristarchus (01 6é zepi Aptotapyov Kai tov Ayiéa yevéodar éxitipov). He 
then offers the observation that the explanation put forth by the Stoic thinkers 
summarizes all of the others just mentioned (d@ 6 Kai td mpodeyOévta tadta 
avayovtat This TE fic <Kai> Tiic Spvdc, tiic AyAéwcs TUWAs Kal TA ZEpl TOD YPNOLOD THs 
GAOoewc); and finally he provides an internal cross reference (wc Kai mpdtepov 
gizov). Similarly in sch. No. 4, on Sioc, internal cross references are missing 
which, however, are present in the Exegesis (a> mpanv gpnv, and Kata yap tov<s 
Ltwikovs, wc nv, Zedc Kai 1 ciwappévn éotiv). These personal stances and cross 
references are features suited to the character of the continuous authorial com- 
mentary and are specifically aimed at giving it a sense of unity and continuity 
despite its structuring by lemmata. Meanwhile, the internal references and other 
authorial devices are extraneous to the scholiography, in which the fragmenta- 
tion of the commented text into lemmata fits well with the tendency of the indi- 
vidual annotations to be self-sufficient and characterized by an impersonal and 
anonymous style.™ Sch. No. 3, on ¢ivaé, corresponds to the letter with the analo- 
gous portion of the Exegesis, except for the fact that it does not, as Tzetzes on the 
other hand does, conclude the explanation with the anecdote regarding Theseus, 
Helen, and the Dioscuri in relation to the origin of the word and its use.” Ulti- 
mately, these “quantitative” discrepancies do not demonstrate the dependence 
of the scholia on the Exegesis, but neither do they preclude the opposite conclu- 
sion. 


54 On the tension between lemmatization and the search for a sense of continuity in Tzetzes’ 
Exegesis see Budelmann 2002, 153-157. 

55 The source must be Plut., Thes. 33, which provides other hypotheses as well on the origin 
and meaning of the word; cf. Eust., Il. 21.16ff. (1.34.30ff. van der Valk). 
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Some more fruitful considerations can be made regarding scholia Nos. 2 and 
6. In No. 2 (ad Il. 1.7 ‘Atpeténc = Io.Tz., Exeg. 103.10-104.6 P.) the genealogical 
traditions of the Atridae are reported, with only selective reference to the blood 
line that leads to Agamemnon and Menelaus, while in the Exegesis space is given 
to genealogical lines in their entirety (cf. ll. 3-9): 


sch. 2, ad Ill. 1.7 Exeg. 103.10-104.6 P., ad Il. 1.7 
Tavtddov 5é Kai Edpvavdcons IéAoy Tavtddov 88 Kai Edpvavdcons IléAoy, Bpovtéas, 
NwWBn 


TléAonog 5é& Kol ‘Inmodapetac Atpsedc Kai TéAonoc 5é Kai ‘Innodapstac Atpetc, Ovéotne, 

Ovéotnc Atac, Kuvécovpoc, Kédpiw0o0c, “InnaAxuoc, 
“Innacoc, KAswvic, Apysioc, AdKdOovc, “EAtoc, 
TlitOevc, Tporctiv, Nictamn, Avoidtkn, Kai && two 
Aédync, v6b0c Xpvoutm0c 


Atpéwc 5& Kai Aspdzmnc, Kata pév Tov nomtiv Atpéwc Sé Kai Aspdane, Kata pév Tov mom Kal 
Kal mévtas ank@c, Ayapévev Kai Mevédaoc névtiac anrdc, Ayapéuvev, Mevédraoc Kat 
AvaéiBta, 7 pAtnp Hvaddsov 


Tlaeio8évovg 8& Kai KAgdAdac thc Atavtoc THhsww0évovc 5&8 Kai KaAgdAdac tic Atavtoc 
Ayaplénvov Kai Mevédaoc Ayapépvov, Mevédaoc kat AvaeiBta 


Mention of the poetic auctoritates concerning Plisthenes’ lineage from Atreus and 
Aerope is also abbreviated in the scholium as compared to the Exegesis, even if 
only because of the omission of a generic reference to “some others” (1. 8 kai 
dAAOUC TIVdc).© 

These differences are more easily explained as being due to the trimming 
down of a text that was originally much richer, rather than the result of an expan- 
sion of a shorter text through the laborious and “surgical” addition of series of 
names. Moreover, as has already been mentioned, the tendency for the first hand 
of the Laurentian manuscript to abbreviate is well-illustrated in its attitude re- 
garding the text of the scholia exegetica. 

A possible and more evident textual indicator that the Exegesis pre-dates the 
scholia can be found in sch. No. 6 (ad II. 1.9 Antod< «ai Ais vidc = Io.Tz., Exeg. 
106.9-12; 107.9-108.4 P.). This scholium is the longest of those copied in the 


56 The information on the two mythographic versions of the ancestry of Agamemnon and Men- 
elaus recurs in sch. D Il. 1.7 van Thiel ‘Atpeténc: 6 Atpéms maic Ayapépvev. Ayapéuvev Kato wév 
“Onnpov Atpéwc tod HéXom0c, untpdc 5&8 Aspdzne, Kata dé “Hotodov Misio8évouc kth. 
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Laurentian manuscript, and the difference in the amount of text as compared to 
the corresponding part of the Exegesis is proportionally large (a ratio of about 
1: 2). The definition of “son of Leto and Zeus” (II. 1.9) as prosopopoeia or allegori- 
kos mythos,” proposed at the beginning of both the scholium and the Exegesis (Il. 
1-3), prompts a digression in the Exegesis (Il. 3-11), where sidmAozotta, HOonotta, 
and zpoomnozoua are distinguished and defined; the Platonic and Aristarchean® 
etymologies of Ant are reported; and the preference is reiterated for the allegor- 
ical exegesis of divine names, according to the three levels already introduced in 
the previous pages (otowslaKd@c, TpaypLatiKds, yoxiK@c),” to which Tzetzes refers 
(ka0d Kai mpdtepov etmopev: the reference is to the comment on II. 1.1 0e4, 82.9ff. 
P.). Consequently (1. 11 totvuv), Tzetzes suggests an allegorical interpretation of 
Anta for each of these three levels. In the logical development of the passage in 
the Exegesis, the conjunction totvvv serves as a conclusive element with respect 
to the whole digression, including the rhetorical definition of the prosopopoeia, 
the etymology of the name Leto, and a reference to the method of the threefold 
allegorical meaning of divine names. Especially the internal reference, the func- 
tion of which is to avoid weighing down the commentary with repetition, re- 
sponds brilliantly to the aforementioned structural strategy of Tzetzes’ Exegesis: 
meta-discourse proves to be the authorial device that aims to balance the frag- 
mentation of the commentary lemma by lemma with the need to affirm the un- 
derlying methodological and hermeneutic framework.® None of this is true for 
the Laurentian scholium, where we find only the three allegorical explanations 
of the name Ant (Il. 11-21), here too introduced by toivov (Anta toivvv...). Now, 
while in the Exegesis the conjunction serves to provide evidence for the reason- 
ing, in the scholium it sounds weak, if not barely pertinent or completely nonsen- 
sical; and comes across as a residual element and, therefore, as an indication of 
epitomization. 


57 Cf. sch. D II. 1.9 van Thiel réAw 5é todt0 wc dnd thc Movone (follows the historia of the union 
between Zeus and Leto and the birth of Apollo and Artemis). 

58 The manuscripts of the Exegesis give AptototéAnc, which proves to be an error for Aptotapyoc 
thanks to Epim. Hom. 9A" Dyck (1.85.28-33): Papathomopoulos 2007, 107, apparatus fontium. 
59 The three-way division is part of the “hermeneutic program” which Tzetzes delineates in the 
Exegesis and applies both here and in the Allegoriae (Cesaretti 1991, 147), perhaps influenced by 
Michael Psellus’ Allegoria in Tantalum (ibidem, 160); cf. Hunger 1954, 46-52. 

60 Budelmann 2002, 156-157, specifically in relation to this passage of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. See 
above, regarding the internal references in the parts of the Exegesis corresponding to sch. Nos. 1 
and 4. 
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4 Conclusions 


In light of both the palaeographic and textual arguments produced, we can rea- 
sonably favor one of the two possible solutions to the question of the relationship 
between the text of the Laurentian scholia and that of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. The re- 
assessment of the palaeographic characteristics of the Laurentian manuscript, 
despite not allowing for unquestionable conclusions, does not exclude that the 
first hand may be dated no earlier than the middle of the 12th cent. The textual 
examination, for its part, demonstrably supports the idea that the scholia to 
Il. 1.5-12 contained in the manuscript are actually excerpta of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. 
Some of them appear in an abridged and simplified form, both as a function of 
the available space in the page margin, and also — in some cases — in order to free 
them from the subjective and polemical aspects (in addition to systematic elimi- 
nation of personal judgments, digressions and cross-references, the substitution 
of zepiiocoghkaow for AeAnprikaow at the beginning of sch. No. 1 is emblematic 
of the excerptor’s general attitude). This conclusion indicates that the Laurentian 
manuscript is the oldest known textual witness of this Byzantine work; and per- 
haps documents a moment of, or rather a rapidly abandoned attempt at, early 
penetration of the Exegesis as an anonymous marginal commentary into the man- 
uscript tradition of the Iliad. 

In this regard, it is intriguing that at the very origin of the composition of the 
Exegesis there is an instance of unauthorized early written dissemination, under 
false authorship, of the contents of the lessons on the Iliad held by Tzetzes for his 
students. The author himself was the one who reported the situation in his Intro- 
duction, calling his unfaithful pupil a “crow” (8.1-13 P.), the bird which accord- 
ing to the proverb makes himself beautiful with the feathers of others (cf. Ar., 
Eq. 1020). The occurrence is more clearly explained by Tzetzes in his own scho- 
lium ad loc. (423.10-16 P.): tic odto¢ 6 KOAOISC; TOV ELV SpIANTaV Ec, S¢ EpL00 
aKpoMpEevos napevéypage yaptaic, dzep dxectopatiCov, Kal wc iS tadta gwEerrs 
éEeveyxelv. cal 51) Kal KPVEH mpPdc Tivac ToL\Adta étepatevdeto, wc SHOEV adtdc tadtO 
ovyyeypagac dep pada gywye, Tpdc Thy napotcoav gEhynow tod PiPAtov étpdanv, 
Ta TOUTOV ovyyéov Kai Tepitpéxov OppnpLata. Could we argue that the source of the 


61 Asimilar case, apparently not from quite such an early date and arising in a peripheral con- 
text (Terra d’Otranto), is the renowned Heidelberg Odyssey (Pal. gr. 45), subscribed in 1201-1202 
by Palagano d’Otranto, a disciple of the copyist Nicola d’Otranto alias Nettario di Casole (t 1235). 
In the margins of this manuscript, excerpta from Tzetzes’ commentaries, mainly on Lycophron’s 
Alexandra, are re-used and intermingled with other exegetic material: cf. Pontani 2005, 222-223; 
Arnesano/Sciarra 2010, 437-440. 
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copyist of the Laurentian manuscript (or of his model for this portion of exegesis) 
were Tzetzes’ school materials at the time circulating without authorization? 

Be that as it may, we can deduce that the editorial work represented by the 
Florentine codex most likely took place in the Constantinopolitan setting, but we 
cannot identify the source or the model from which the copyist received Tzetzes’ 
materials. The most plausible hypothesis is that he obtained them from a tradi- 
tion foreign to that of the scholia exegetica to the Iliad passed down in the b- 
branch and that, for a brief initial segment of his work, he preferred them to the 
others or was compelled to do it by the circumstances (a possible gap in his 
model). It is worth noting the nearly identical number and size of the eleven 
Tzetzian excerpta of the Laurentian manuscript and the corresponding ten scho- 
lia exegetica present in the other manuscripts of the b-branch (sch. 5c, 6, 7a, 7b, 
8-9, 8b, 9, 10a, 10b, 11b Erbse). Only in three cases do the scholia of the Lauren- 
tian manuscript and the exegetica refer to the same Homeric word or expression 
(sch. No. 1 and ex. 5c; sch. No. 2 and ex. 7a; sch. No. 4 and ex. 7b). The two series 
of scholia are, therefore, for the most part not in direct competition with each 
other, but rather are alternatives and complements to one another; thus the pref- 
erence of the copyist of C for one over the other may have been influenced by the 
differing general approach of the two series (explicative and grammatical for the 
ex. vs mythographic and allegorical for Tzetzes). We cannot exclude, however, 
that the copyist was forced to find a different source for the comment on II. 1.5-12 
by the bad material conditions of his antigraph in this particular place.” It seems 
less likely that the copyist of the Laurentian manuscript found Tzetzes’ comments 
in his antigraph b as additional marginal excerpta: in this case, the excerpta 
would have been added to b (which was not more recent than the 11th cent.)® 
only after the composition of the Exegesis in 1140/1143, and the copyist of the 
Laurentian manuscript would have copied them a short time after, preferring 
them for JI. 1.5-12 over the primary scholiastic apparatus of b.“ 


62 In this hypothesis, the supposed damage occured in b after that the common ancestor of BE? 
(6 in Erbse’s stemma), where the scholia exegetica to Il. 1.5-12 are present, was copied from it. 
63 As mentioned, the mss. BE’, both descendants of b, date back to the 11th cent. For the dating 
of E’, the other textual witness of this branch, see above, n. 30. 

64 I am grateful to Davide Muratore, Filippomaria Pontani, and Giuseppe Ucciardello for in- 
sightful advice. English translation by Jessica Ordman and Rachel Barritt Costa. 
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Davide Muratore 
On the sources of Lascaris’ edition of the 


D-scholia on the Iliad 


Abstract: A preliminary inquiry allows us to recognize the sources of the material 
added by the ed. princeps lascariana to its main exemplar (Vat. gr. 33) in a MS of 
the paraphrasis attributed to Psellos, in Eustathius, in MS Parisinus gr. 2681 
(owned by Lascaris himself) and, perhaps, a MS of the h family. As a result this 
material must be discarded from an edition of the D-scholia. Such an edition will 
also benefit from a scrutiny of the printed tradition not restricted to its older 
stages. 


The printed tradition of the Homeric poems (and related texts) has attracted some 
attention in the past decades.' Nevertheless, much remains to be done,’ and I 


1 Regarding individual editions, scholars and bibliographers have mainly focused on the edi- 
tiones principes of both Homer (Florence, 1488; cf. most recently Megna 2007-2008, esp. 217-218 
n. 2, with further bibliography) and the D-scholia (Rome, 1517; cf. most recently Staikos 1998, 
282, 306; Fogelmark 2015, esp. 9 n. 15, 23-26, 36 n. 61). Two books have been devoted to the 
Homeric holdings of individual collections: in 1988 Agamemnon Tselikas edited - with a short 
but very informative preface - a richly illustrated catalogue of the Homeric holdings of the 
Anpooia BiBAtoOrKn Xiov (Tselikas 1988; 97 items); in 2013, Glenn W. Most, Alice Schreyer et alii, 
brought out a very detailed catalogue of the Bibliotheca Homerica Langiana, that is of the Ho- 
meric collection assembled by Michael C. Lang and donated by him to the University of Chicago 
Library in 2006 (Most/Schreyer 2013; 175 items). Finally, Philip Young’s The Printed Homer com- 
bines a broad picture — starting with the question of the identity of Homer and ending with the 
fate of the Homeric poems in the age of globalization and the Internet (Young 2003, Part. I: 
Homer and the Homeric Text, 7-169) — with “a comprehensive list of all known editions of the 
Homeric texts of the Iliad and Odyssey, as well as other works at one time attributed to Homer” 
(Part II: Printed Editions of the Homeric Text, 1470 to 2000 C.E., 171-385; the quotation is from 
p. 173), both in the original Greek and in translation. 

2 For a comprehensive survey of Homeric printed editions cf. still Heyne (1802), iv—xxxv. 
Young’s very extensive repertory not only does not aim to deal analytically with the tradition of 
the Greek text of Homer and the Homerica in print, but needs — at least with respect to the Greek 
editions (the only ones I have randomly checked) - a careful scrutiny and revision. Indeed, there 
are omissions, duplicates and imprecisions. Firstly, Young omits, e.g., the school editions of Iliad 
book I, II, II, IV, and IX by Etienne Prevosteau, Paris 1602, 1596, 1600, 1604 and 1598 respec- 
tively, and of book X by J. Libert, Paris 1610, on which see now Hepp 1968, 789-790; Ford 2007, 
143 and n. 2; on Libert cf. again Heyne (1802), xxviii and n. *. Several other editions enumerated 
by Hepp are similarly absent in Young (who is well aware of the limitations of his list: cf. Appen- 
dix A: Comments on the Printings Lists of Part II, in Young 2003, 389-393). Moreover, “1517 - Le 
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think that a more comprehensive and detailed inquiry will contribute not only to 
the history of the reception, but — particularly for the scholia — to the constitution 
of the text itself. 

In this paper, I investigate the sources exploited by Lascaris to expand his 
main exemplar in his edition of the D-scholia. As a preliminary, however, I start 
with a short excursus about a more recent stage of the printed tradition. 

Until the proecdosis of Helmut van Thiel? — substantially revised in 2014* — 
the D-scholia had been read through the editio princeps (siglum La),° published in 
Rome in 1517 by Ianos Lascaris at the press of the Greek Gymnasium ad Caballinum 
montem,° or, more often, using one of its several reprints.’ Among these reprints, a 
leading réle is played by the one published together with the Iliad text by Christian 
Gottlob Heyne at Oxford in 1821° and, again, in 1834.° Heyne 1834 is also the text 


Premier Livre de l’Iliade (Greek). Strasbourg, France: Joannis Schott” referred to in Young 2003, 
179 seems to be a duplicate of “1516 —- Homeri Liber Primus Iliados, Graece (Greek), Strasbourg, 
France: Joannis Schott” listed in Young 2003, 178, perhaps resulting from what was written by 
Brunet 1860-1865, III 281 (a work quoted by Young in Appendix B: Sources Used for Part II, 394- 
395): “Panzer, VI, p. 79, cite le premier livre de ]’Iliade, en grec, Argentorati, in aedibus Joan. 
Schott, 1517, in-4”. In Panzer’s passage, dealing with the Strasbourg editions, only a Homeric 
edition of the year 1516 is mentioned (and no edition dated 1517). Finally, Young’s data about the 
Homeric editions of Theodorus Martinus (Thierry Martens, Dirk Martens) need reconsideration: 
cf. de Gand 1845, 128 n. 112; Tentoonstelling Dirk Martens 1973, 223 (A 341-342), 285 (M 217), 286 
228; Most/Schreyer 2013, 28-29. 

3 Van Thiel 2000a. 

4 Van Thiel 2014. 

5 Iemploy Allen’s sigla (except for the Romanus-Matritensis, Allen’s Ve’, Ve’) with additions: 
cf. Muratore 2014, 55 n. 2. Particularly: A = Venetus Marc. Gr. Z. 454 (822); Ag = Angelicus gr. 122; 
B = Venetus Marc. Gr. Z. 453 (821); Bd = Bodmer 85; Bm” = Lond. Harl. 5727; C = Laur. Plut. 32, 
cod. 3; E? = Escorial. y.I.1 (gr. 294 Andrés); E’ = Escorial. Q. I. 2 (gr. 513 Andrés); Ge = Genav. gr. 
44; La =scholl. D ed. pr. lascariana, Romae 1517; Le = Leid. Voss. gr. F 64; M! = Ambr. A 181 sup. 
(gr. 74); M° = Ambr. F 101 sup. (gr. 355); M" = Ambr. L 116 sup. (gr. 502); P = Par. gr. 2556; P? = 
Par. gr. 2681; P"' = Par. gr. 2766; P”° = Par. Suppl. gr. 679 (S van Thiel); P”! = Par. Suppl. gr. 1095; 
Ps = Par. Suppl. gr. 608; Q = Vat. gr. 33; R' = Ricc. gr. 30 (K. II. 10); U* = Venetus Marc. Gr. Z. 458 
(841); U'® = Venetus Marc. Gr. IX, 5 (1336); V° = Vat. gr. 30; V? = Vat. gr. 1316; X = Vat. gr. 32; Y= 
Vat. gr. 2193; Z = Romanus, Bibl. Nat. gr. 6 + Matrit. Bib. Nac. 4626. 

6 On this edition cf. now Pontani 2017. 

7 E.g., van der Valk’s knowledge of the D-scholia is based upon the Aldine edition, first pub- 
lished in Venice, 1521 (van der Valk 1963-1964, I 202 n. 1; on the text of the Aldine edition cf. 
Muratore 2013, 428-432). On the Nachleben of this edition cf. also Pontani 2017. 

8 Heyne 1821. 

9 Heyne 1834. 
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included in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae both in the CD-ROM version (TLG_E) 
and in the online version.”° 

Heyne’s editio minor states in the Monitum appended to the preface that the 
scholia are published “ad fidem editionis Romanae ab interpolationibus libe- 
rata”, but a collation of the scholia to the first book does not confirm this claim. 
Heyne corrects mistakes in the sequence of scholia" and plain misprints” or more 
serious blunders of the editio princeps,” but he adds as well not only at least fif- 
teen new misprints” but, notably, new material not found in the manuscript tra- 
dition of the D-scholia (at least in the MSS of the main branch, those exhibiting 
the scholia without the Homeric text): 


ALAYIAROG: ... 6a TO HETPOV Kal 61a TO GxoG, 6 EoTL AUMNV, Emteveyxeiv ... van Thiel 
... 6d TO HETPOV- TH dxOG, ToUTEOTL ALIN Emeveyxeiv ... La 
.. 5a TO pétpov. (Aéyetat S€ AytAAEvs, Tapa) TO GxoG, TouTéoTL AUMNV, 
émeveyketv ... Heyne 


A 39 &pewpa: (émépetpa) WPdPwoa, EoTEPavwoa Heyne 
A176 Btotpepéewy, r. 3 GvbpEc dotSoi (Zaotv) Erti xBovi (= Hes. Th. 95) Heyne 


10 http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/index.php. 

11 A 117 Aadv post A 117 odov éppevat La — A 213 dyAad post A 214 bBptos eivexa TioSe La - A 
215 ndSac wKUc post A 213 &yAad La — A 220 dw ante A 219 Bapeiav La — A 223 éngecotv post A 224 
xOAoto La — A 272 tv et A 272 oiot post A 272 émy8dviot La — A 278 dpoins post A 278 éupope La 
(= van Thiel) — A 307 été&potow post A 316 dtpvyétoto La — A 431 iepryv post A 432 oi 8 dte La - 
A520 adits et A 520 aici post A 521 kai Te pé prot La — A 569 Kai pa [A 567 in van Thiel 2000a, 
2014] et A 569 kaGfjoTo ante A 568 Bowmis La — A 602 Saivuvto ante A 601 éc¢ NéAtov Katadvvta 
La. A further correction in the sequence of the scholia — first made in the Cambridge 1689 edition — 
must, I think, be accepted: mpoBdAovto- mporveyKav, €B&otacav erroneously appears in Z after 
A449 ovAoyvTac, instead of after A 458 ovAoYUTas, a misplacement rather than the witness of a 
varia lectio. 

12 A 45 dupnpepen Te Papetprv: aupipeped in le. La — A 50 dpyous, line 12 evdidpBaptov: 
evdtepbaptov La — A 52 mupai, 9 Oiwvév: nwvov La — A 52 Oapetai, 2 Kiveoot: KUveot La - A 86 
ov pa yap: AnWLOTUKMs: dopwTikds La - A 87 avagaivets: Mpoonpaivets: Mpoonpevets La, etc. 
13 The correction at A 5 Atoc 8’ éteAgieto BovAn, r. 13 Ztacivw must be ascribed to Heyne: 
Ztaocivw recte Heyne (cf. Ztacipw Hervagius 1541), taceww Z, Tacivw Y, Tapacivw Q US V¥ La 
Ps Ald Hervagius 1535 Cambridge 1689, Tepacivw Ag Bm” P”*, Tepativw Bd P*. 

14 A 42 épyd Sdxpva ooiot BéAEot, line 2 Xpvons: Xprjons Heyne — A 123 Ayatoi, 4 am ‘Apyou Tob 
‘Ant50c: ToD om. Heyne — A 123 Ayatoi, 5 kaAebvto: KaAodvto Heyne — A 132 ob napedevoeat: 0 
ante mapeAOwv om. Heyne — A 180 Mupptddvecow avacoe, 9 métTpoOU: NéTPOV Heyne — A 234 TO 
pv ob mote: dv: ob Heyne — A 268 wepoiv, 4 ci TH: Ev TH Heyne — A 268 gepoiv, 5 woavel: Woavei 
Heyne - A 293 ovtiSavdc: obT&tavdc Heyne - A 316 dtpuyétoto: éviot: Evotot Heyne — A 366 
wxoped’ éc OnBny, 11 EArypOn: eiApOn Heyne — A 501 Sekttépy: Seka: Seét7, Heyne - A579 ovv 
8 tpiv Saita tTapaén: Kal: mai Heyne — A 580 etmep yap x’ €8éAnovw: Kal pro x’ Heyne. 
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The first addition (A 1) stems from the Hervagiana secunda (a. 1541), the second 
one (A 39) is denounced as a spurious addition perpetrated by the editio Hackiana 
(= Schrevel 1656) in the apparatus of Variae lectiones, emendationes et coniecturae 
in Scholia Homerica of the Cambridge edition,*® where nevertheless it is retained in 
the text of the scholion; finally, the third one (A 176) is an emendation introduced 
by the Cambridge 1689 edition.” Indeed, almost all’* these mistakes and additions 
passed into the Heyne edition from the renowned Cambridge edition of 1689. 

All of these mistakes and additions” are inherited by the database of the TLG 
too. 


kkk 


But it is now time to address the main topic of this essay, which is the inquiry into 
the sources of Lascaris’ editio princeps of the D-scholia, an essential step in order 
both to appraise its authority as a witness and to evaluate the breadth and dis- 
tinctive character of Lascaris’ editorial work. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Everwin Wassenbergh regarded the edi- 
tio princeps as the result of the conflation of interlinear glosses (derived from the 
dismembering of a paraphrasis) and more substantial marginal scholia from var- 
ious manuscript sources,” made by Lascaris himself with the assistance of his 
pupils of the Collegium Graecum. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Heyne” deemed the scholia 
brevia” to be a set of materials that originated from: 1) a fuller version of the cor- 
pus preserved in the Venetus A (inter alia for the mythographical scholia); 2) an 
abbreviated version of the exegetical scholia; 3) interlinear glosses presumably 
extracted from a paraphrasis.” This compilation was either found by Lascaris in 


15 Hervagius 1541, 1; cf. also Cambridge 1689, 738. 

16 Cambridge 1689, 738 “39. Dele verbum énépeipa. Hackianum est”. 

17 Cambridge 1689, 379 “pro dotdol Zoot Eni Vett. omnes dotdoi én”. 

18 The only exceptions are A 42, A 293, A 316, A501 where the Cambridge edition has the right 
reading; A 366 where Cambridge 1689 has a different mistake (cAéOn); and A 579 where Cam- 
bridge 1689 omits the word. 

19 The only exceptions are A 42, A 293, A 316, which are mere lapsus calami. 

20 Wassenbergh 1783, xviii—xix, part. xix: “Certe nullus usquam Homeri Codex reperietur, qui 
brevia illa Glossemata ita exhibeat, ut Romae sunt edita. Longiora Scholia, tam Historica, quam 
reliqua, e diversis Codicibus congesta existimo”. 

21 On Heyne’s edition cf. Most/Schreyer 2013, 72-75, with further bibliography. 

22 Heyne (1802), lx—lxiii. 

23 Heyne (1802), Ixxii-]xxiii. 
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a manuscript™ or put together by Lascaris himself.” Indeed, only the former as- 
sumption seems consistent with what Lascaris wrote in the preface of his edition — 
as Heyne duly quotes” — where the text claims to be published “infinitis prope- 
modum malignitate ... temporum laceratus plagis haud parvo negotio restitu- 
tus”.”’ This claim seems to imply a single source in bad condition, and this mean- 
ing is adopted — at the end of the nineteenth century — by one of the leading 
investigators of the tradition of the D-scholia, Adolf Schimberg.* According to 
him, Lascaris used a single manuscript yet unknown and perhaps lost,” a twin of 
the antigraph of Vat. gr. 33 (Q)*° and Vat. gr. 32 (X);” the editor must be praised 
for his critical work, but much more for the rearrangement of the scholia, which 
is perhaps hinted at by the preface’s words “haud parvo negotio restitutus”.” 
The manuscript regarded as lost by Schimberg was identified by Vittorio de 
Marco*® with the Vat. gr. 33 (Q) itself because: 1) the text of La is very close to that 
of Q and their divergence gradually decreases so much so that it is negligible from 
book VIII onwards (excepting when Lascaris emended a passage of his source he 
deemed unsound); 2) the transposition in La of the final words év td noAepetv of 
sch. A 258 oi mepi pev BovAfi Aavadv kal Ta €&fjc to the end of the following scho- 
lium A 258 mepi- nepioods Kai DnepBadOvtwe EOTE Kal UmEpEexeTE appears to be a 
direct result of the layout of Q where (f. 13v) kai év T@ moAepetv is added at the 
end of the line holding the sch. A 258 nepi, separated from it by a backslash; 3) at 
A 570 5@pa La shows an expansion™ unique to Q, where it is added in a smaller 


24 Heyne (1802), lxii—lxiii. 

25 Heyne (1802), Ixxii—]xxiii. 

26 Heyne (1802), lxx n. 26*. 

27 Lascaris 1517, epistle “Lectori” (c. a i). 

28 Schimberg 1890, 439-452. 

29 Schimberg 1890, 423. 

30 Qinvan Thiel 2000a, 2014, V in Schimberg and de Marco. 

31 Xin van Thiel 2000a, 2014, P in Schimberg, R in de Marco. 

32 Appendix I below shows, exempli gratia, the Scholienbestand of Q (and U*) in QO. Schimberg 
1890, 450 observes that, as the incorrect order goes back to the archetype, it is unlikely that it 
also possessed the Homeric text. Some notes about the reordering of the scholia performed by 
the editio princeps are collected in Appendix II below. 

33 De Marco 1932, 24—25. See also the prolegomena of de Marco’s unfinished edition of the D- 
scholia (p. 3): “Multis ante annis ostendere conatus sum ... Jani Lascaris editionem, nonnulla 
tantum ex alio hausta fonte si excipias, ex libro V [our Q] pendere et in eadem hodie persto sen- 
tentia”. On Vittorio de Marco, his Homeric studies, and the unfinished edition of the D-scholia to 
Iliad I-XVII [= de Marco ed. sch.] cf. Geymonat 1989, Montanari 1995, 147. 

34 A570 dvd Spa: TO .w. peya 5td TO LETPOV post oikiav add. La. 
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size by the first hand.® Thus de Marco concludes that Lascaris used Q as a base 
text, rarely consulting a — still unknown - MS of the bT family.*° 

The most recent editor of the D-scholia, Helmut van Thiel, too, judges Q” or 
a MS close to Q* to be the likely source of the editio princeps, with the addition of 
material from the b family of the exegetical scholia (“woftir E [our E’, Escorial. 
y.1.1] als Vertreter gewahlt ist”) and from Eustathius. 


kK 


It is now time to attempt a fresh evaluation of the evidence. Although the manu- 
script tradition of the D-scholia is far from fully explored and the relevant side of 
the stemma needs to be revised to take into account MSS whose text has not until 
now been investigated,” evidence both internal and external seems to substanti- 
ate the claim that Vat. gr. 33 (Q) was the main source of the editio princeps. 

As noted by de Marco the ed. pr. agrees systematically with Q, faithfully re- 
producing its Scholienbestand, and in particular, almost all the scholia specific to 
it alone. 

Moreover, the use of Vat. gr. 33 is suggested by the entries in the lending reg- 
isters of the Vatican Library published in 1942 by Maria Bertola. They record“ that 
on 9 June 1516 Ianos Lascaris borrowed 


35 Schimberg 1890, 444; cf. de Marco, ed. sch. apparatus ad loc. 

36 De Marco 1932, 25. 

37 Van Thiel 2000b, 2 “Vorlage war vermutlich Q; Zusdtze stammen aus exegetischen Scholien 
(“b-Scholien”, wofiir E [our E’] als Vertreter gewahlt ist) und aus Eustathius”; 12 “L (editio 
princeps des Janos Laskaris, Rom 1517) hat vermutlich Q als Vorlage benutzt, verhalt sich aber 
selbstandig: Zu = 486 scheint er u.a. Scholien zu Hesiods Erga und zu Arat mit Uberlegung be- 
nutzt zu haben. ... Laskaris hat den Texbestand erweitert vor allem durch Ubertragungen von 
anderen Stellen und von umfangreichen Stiicken besonders aus Codex E (oder einer verwandten 
Handschrift) und Eustathios (Erstausgabe Rom 1542). Solche Stellen gehéren eigentlich nicht in 
die Sammlung, sind aber darin aufgenommen zur Information, weil alle bisherigen Untersu- 
chungen sie als D-Scholien behandelt haben”. Cf. also van Thiel 2014, 4, 14-15. 

38 Van Thiel 2000a, 2 “Lascaris librum codici Q affinem e scholiis Homericis classis b et ex Eu- 
stathio auxit”. 

39 Starting from Venetus Marc. Gr. IX, 5 (1336), which transmits the full collection of the D-scho- 
lia (without Homeric text). It was transcribed in Rome in 1492 by Demetrios Damilas for Gioac- 
chino Torriani. Formerly in the Venetian Library of Saints John and Paul (San Zanipolo), it carries 
the dedication by Marcus Musurus to the Eupatridae (cf. Jackson 2011, 30, 54, 57, 69; Speranzi 
2013, 132, 181 n. 130, 254 n° 55; Ferreri 2014, 607-608). I deal in detail with this manuscript else- 
where (Muratore 2018). 

40 Vat. lat. 3966, f. 95r in Bertola 1942, 111-112, and tav. *117. The evidence is exploited in connec- 
tion with the edition of the D-scholia by Barberi/Cerulli 1972, 68 and n. 7, Layton 1994, 325 and 332 
n. 66; Pontani 2017. Layton 1994, 329 ascribes to Zacharias Kallierges the printing of the scholia (as 
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... Expositionem homeri in Iliada in Corio albo ex [et Bertola] membranis 
And on 7 July 


Iliada homeri in papyro in corio rubro ex [[b] bancho viij 
alium librum eiusdem expositionis in corio nigro 


These manuscripts are recognizable in the 1518 inventory of the Vatican Library 
published by Mark L. Sosower, Donald F. Jackson and Antonio Manfredi and in the 
nearly contemporary inventory by John Severus of Sparta preserved in Vat. gr. 1483:"" 


“Tliada homeri in papyro in corio rubro ex [b] bancho viij” is Vat. gr. 29, “n° 407. Ilias Ho- 
meri, ex papyro in rubro”” in the inventory of 1518 and “BiBAiov évSéxatov. ‘Oprjpou TAs 
HETA TapAPpdoEews” in the inventory compiled by John Severus of Sparta,”’ in the dy66n 
Tpamtela (f. 171). 

“alium librum eiusdem expositionis in corio nigro” is Vat. gr. 32 “n° 421. Expositio in 
Homerum, ex membranis in nigro” in the 1518 inventory,”° “BiBAiov Sékatov EBSopov. 
‘Oprpou Aeétkov cic TAtk5a”“° in Severus’ inventory (f. 17v).” 


well as of the other editions from the Gymnasium Graecum, now credited to Vittore Carmelio), but 
cf. Fogelmark 2015, 23-24. 

41 The inventory — “td vv ‘EAAnvika BiBAia év TH SonHEpa dvotyouevy Ti TOD iepod maAavtiov 
BiBAtoOr|Kn” (fF. 11); “IZ X= | Ertl A€ovtoc Sexdtov Tis ‘Pwpaiiis kat oikovpevixiis ataons ExkAnoias 
peyiotov dpxtepews Hivag ftot KatdAoyos TOV Ev KOLA] OTOR Tic iepag MaAativns BIBALOBTKT|S VV 
evpeBevTwv EAANVIKMV BIBAiwv TepwvvpLov Tob AAedvbpou emtotatov” (2v) — is preserved in Vat. 
gr. 1483, ff. 3rv and 15-151 (ff. 4r-14r include a subject index). It was published — in an abbreviated 
form — by Devreesse 1965, 235-263; transcriptions of the relevant items are mine. It is dated to 1517- 
1518 by Devreesse 1965, 236, Canart 1977-1979, 307 n. 2 (1517-1518, most probably 1518, according 
to Canart 1977, passim, esp. 134-135), Rita 2010, 293, 306 nn. 313-314; “tra il luglio 1517 e il dicembre 
1521” by Chr. Grafinger in Rita 2010, 292 and by D’Aiuto/Vian 2011, 586-587; to 1519-1521 by Big- 
nami Odier 1973, 30, 42 n. 98; ca. 1520 according to Mercati 1921, 109 [132], Devreesse 1962, 327 n. 1. 
Cf. also Lilla 2004, 8-9, 135 n° 14. 

42 Sosower/Jackson/Manfredi 2006, 49. 

43 Devreesse 1965, 237 n° 11. 

44 Cf. “11. Ilias Homeri, iterum, et a tergo epigrammata quaedam Antipatri Sidonii in Homerum et 
eius imaginem, Iuliani unum in Organa et Agathii unum in Mauricium imperatorem” in Fabio 
Vigili’s inventory (Vat. lat. 7135, ff. 78r-1641), in Cardinali 2015, 142 n° 11; “XI. Ilias Homeri” from 
the MSS “in octavo scamno supra” in Vigili’s transcription of the lemmata of the MSS of the Biblio- 
theca publica graeca, Vat. lat. 7135, ff. 2r-12r, sp. 2r, in Cardinali 2015, 292. It is n° 371 (“in VIII° 
bancho”) in the 1533 inventory — with catchwords -, published by Dilts/Sosower/Manfredi 1998, 47 
“12. Homeri Ilias, ex papiro in rubro. exatopBns”. 

45 Sosower/Jackson/Manfredi 2006, 51. 

46 Devreesse 1965, 238 n° 17 (without any identification). 

47 Cf. “26. Homeri Lexicon, idest Didymi Expositio in Homerum, qui Aristarchum sequitur, ita 
namque in principio inscribitur Ilias, tamen enarratio, sed perbene” in Fabio Vigili’s inventory, in 
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“Expositionem homeri in Iiada in Corio albo ex membranis” is identified by Sosower — Jack- 
son — Manfredi 2006, XIV with Vat. gr. 33, among the MSS on loan at the time when the 
inventory was prepared and therefore not included in it. It can be identified — I believe — 
with “BiBAiov 5éxatov Extov. ‘Oprpov [oxoAta] Aeetkov’ TAtd6oc” in the dyS6n Tpdmtefa in 
Severus’ inventory.*® 


But the editio princeps is not a plain copy of its source, nor a superficially 
emended one. It shows a thoroughly revised text and, moreover, one which is 
expanded by the addition to the existing scholia of material unknown to the main 
witnesses of the D-scholia and of totally new scholia. We will now scrutinize this 
new material, trying to identify the source(s) on which Lascaris drew. 

Of the roughly 120 scholia unique to La that I have gathered from my collation 
(as yet incomplete) and from a look through van Thiel’s editions, a few are mere 
statements that the lemma is an 6vopia KUptov,“? and they are quite likely to have 
been added by Lascaris himself, perhaps as a match to the superscribed stroke 
that sometimes marks proper nouns in manuscripts. 


Cardinali 2015, 148 n° 25 (“in VIII supra”); “26. Expositio in Homerum” in Vigili’s transcription of 
the lemmata, Cardinali 2015, 292 n° 26 (“in octavo scamno supra”). It is n° 363 in the 1533 inventory: 
Dilts/Sosower/Manfredi 1998, 46 “4. Expositio in Homerum, ex membranis in gilbo éAtk@v III 
carta” (“in VIII° bancho”). 

48 Devreesse 1965, 238 n° 16 (without any identification). Cf. “15. Expositio quaedam sive com- 
mentarii in Homeri Iliada” in Fabio Vigili’s inventory, in Cardinali 2015, 144 n° 14 (“in VIII su- 
pra”); “15. Expositio in Homerum” in Vigili’s transcription of the lemmata, Cardinali 2015, 291 
n° 15 (“in octavo scamno supra”). It is n° 360 in the 1533 inventory: Dilts/Sosower/Manfredi 1998, 
46 “1. Commentaria in Homerum, ex membranis in gilbo kaAdc Se” (“in VIII? bancho”). 

49 Unique to the editio princeps are A 499 Anpoxowvta: dvopa Kptov, E 462 Axdpavtt- d6vopa 
KUptov, M 342 Oowtnv: dvopa KUptov. At B 814 moAvoKd&pOpoLo- MoAUKtVI|TOU, TaxElasg 61d TO 
TOAAG Evepyetv avTiy Ev TH TMOAE LW: OKAPOHOs yap 1] THV TOS@v Kivnots. Mupiva 5 Aya Jovos 
évopia ZYQA the ed. pr. prints the final section of the scholium separately: Mupiva- dvopia KUpLOV 
Apudcovos La. This kind of gloss is not particularly frequent in the D-scholia (and is mainly in- 
serted in order to avoid possible misinterpretation): cf. A 263 Heipi8oov- Hetpidovv. dvopa 
KUptov. THetpiPous 6 TEiovos, yévet pév Nv A@nvatos KtA. ZYQALa; B 658 Aotudyeta: Svopa KUPLOV 
QLa; B 704 Moédpxns- viv dvopa KUptov tod ddeAgod (tod QLa) IIpwteothchov ZQLa; A 458 
"ExémwAov: Svopa KWptov ZYQLa; A 491 AcdKov: viv mponeptonopévunc dvayvworéov, iv'f Svopa 
KUptov ZYOX (iv’ 1 Svopa KUptov post A 487 dCopevn, r. 1 évayvworéov transp. La); E 9 Adpns: 
dvopa KUptov QLa; Z 22 ABapBapén: KUPLov Svopa Tis (Tig om. La) Wn~Ns ZYQXLa; © 269 
"Enetdptiv- "Htot dvopa KUptov, TO Emtdptns (6 Emtdptis QLa). "H, dvti tob, émi trva 61 ZYQLa; 
A 739 MovaAtov: dvopa KUptov ZYQXLa; O 525 AdAow)- viv dvopa KUptov ZQLa; IT 152 IISaoov- 
dvopa KUptov imtmov ZYQP*La; P 40 Dpdvtii6t- dvopa (Kvptov QLa) tig WdvOov yuvatkds fh 
povtic kta. ZYOXP*La; P 561 DoiviE- viv Svopa KUptov Tod AytAAéws TPO~od ZYQXP”"La; P 611 
Koipavov- viv é6vopa kuptov ZYQXLa; Q 250 Moditnv- viv é6vopa Kiptov ZQLa. 
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Many others are short glosses with a verbatim correspondence to the para- 
phrasis credited to Psellos:*° T 129 dyxov- mAnoiov, T 131 yadKoxitwvwv- 
oSnpo8wpdKwv, T 134 otyfj- ownfi, A 504 tevyea- Ta SAG, A 505 mpdpayot- 
mpwtaywviotai, E156 matépt S€- tH S€ natpi (tH matpi 6 Psell.), E250 OAéoons: 
amoAgors, E 367 aimbvv- bipnAdv, E 444 dAevdpevoc: ExkAivac (ExkAivwv Psell.), E 
450 Tolov: Tolovtov, E 462 nyrtopt nyeLov., E 469 cawoopev- owowpev, E 494 
GAtO: KaOrAaTo, E495 navty: navtaxov, E564 Sapein: povevOh), E 666 c&€pvoat: 
eteAxboal, E 805 Saivvobat- evwyeioat, E 852 pepaws: mpobvpovpevos, H 253 
Sidunoe- Siéoytoev, 1 54 Endev- Eyévov, I 456 yeyaw@ta-: yeyevvnpévov, A 37 
Sepkovevn: BAEMIOVOA, A 38 TehAapwv- dvapopets, M 136 épeBovto- Epevyov 
(Epvyov Psell.), N 213 Evetkav- éxoutoav, N 242 évadiyKtoc: Spotos, N 243 
aiyAnevtos: Aapmpob, O 23 BnAod- BabpLob, O 264 kpoaivwv- Kpovwv. 

To single out the actual manuscript (or manuscripts) used by Lascaris, fur- 
ther investigation of the manuscripts of Psellos’ paraphrasis is needed. Perhaps 
a clue may come from E 247 peyaArtopos: peyaAowvyou,” where only a fraction 
of the Iliad MSS share the reading of the lemma (Ass. D Ge L? L’?? L" L* M" M® Ma? 
Mc P* P pp” p® pt RIS UY? U" UB VV! VV" V8 V2 Vi? Vie W3, Lev dpbpovoc 
cett. according to Allen’s apparatus). Some of these manuscripts are catalogued 
by Ioannis Vassis as witnesses of the pseudo-Psellian paraphrasis,” and four 


50 A further group of short glosses is attested by both Psellos and P?: see below, p. 150. No crit- 
ical edition of the paraphrasis is yet available and the correspondences collected here are based 
on Bekker’s text. We can expect the discovery of the actual MS of the paraphrasis used by Lasca- 
ris to clarify and specify the picture. Cf. also E 653 d5apévta: Sapac8evta, povevOEvTa, 
avaipe8evta (Sapao8Evta Psell. ed. Bekker, dvatpeBévta Psell. MS Leidensis Voss. gr. F 64 (Le)), 
E 658 Stapmepés: Stapmaé, StdAov (6’ Aov Psell. MS Le), E 847 aoe: KatéBeto, deprKev (d~piKE 
Psell.), M 328 xbS0c (v.1. Hom. evyoc): &6£av, Tv (Sdkav Psell.), N 813 éahandEew- Kevwoetv, 
TtopOrjoetv (ExnopOrjcetv Psell.), O 366 pvtav- Pofov, puyryv (puvyryv Psell.). 

51 An almost identical scholion is at B 547 (not “B 567” as stated by van Thiel 2000a, 2014) — 
B 547 peyaAr topos: peyadowvxou, yevvaiov ZQLa — but the occurrence is still relevant; cf. also 
Hesych. pt 463; sch. rec. Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.22.1, p. 303.28 Stahlin/Treu. 

52 Ludwich’s apparatus records this reading from manuscripts S [= D Allen], F [L"*], F* [R'], G 
[Ge], H [Vi*], W [Vi?], U> [w?], Y [P”], Z [S], Ai [A ss.], and a MS not in Allen’s apparatus, X° [Vind. 
Suppl. gr. 42 (Vi%)]. E? P? and P" too read pév dpvpovos. 

53 Vassis 1991, XI-XII. Among these manuscripts, two must be excluded here from our investi- 
gation, since they do not preserve, in the passage under scrutiny, the pseudo-Psellian para- 
phrase: Ge inI 1-H 467, pp. 111-315 contains the Paraphrasis Vaticana A (cf. Vassis 1991, 59); V" 
does not have a paraphrasis in our passage (Vassis 1991, 99-100). 
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contain our passage: R! = Ricc. gr. 30 (K. II. 10), M" = Ambr. L 116 sup. (gr. 502),* 
U® = Marc. Gr. IX, 33 (1352), and lastly V“ = Vat. gr. 29,” which is positively known 
to have been borrowed by Lascaris from the Vaticana in 1516* and so it is the main 
candidate for a detailed investigation. 

Other material stems perhaps from a manuscript of the h family: at N 103 
AOKwv 7’ Hia MéAovTat La shows a scholion absent from the main tradition of D, but 
present in A h(AgBd Ge M'P"), and in the Etymologicum Magnum (423.20 Kal- 
lierges). At A 171 d@véew Lascaris’ edition supplements the D-scholium as follows: 


A171 dpvéet- dnavtAroetv, Mpoowpevoet: ZQX La (and h) | 10 $€ SAov ovy VroAapBavw bé 
0€, Proiv, E00 AmdOvTOS KaTAOTPEat TH "IALov, Kai TOADV TAODTOV AaBetv La 


In this case too, the added text matches a scholium preserved — according to Erbse’s 
apparatuses — in A and h(Ag M'P")° as well as a marginal gloss of MS Oxford, New 
College 298 (08 Allen, Os Dyck), f. 136v, p. 302 Dyck.® It is also registered as a mar- 
ginal note® in the copy of the editio princeps of the Homeric poems (Florence, 1488) 


54 Vassis 1991, 78-80. The MS belonged to the apostolic protonotary Lorenzo Bartolini (cf. f. 3r): 
on Bartolini (Florence ca. 1494-May 1533) cf. Deutscher 1985. 

55 Vassis 1991, 83-85. The MS belonged to Lianoro Lianori (Bologna 1425-July 1478; cf. Martinez 
Manzano 2004, 18) and to Luca Bonfiglio (Padua, ca. 1470-July 1540: cf. Cavagna 1985), before 
reaching the Ambrosiana in 1603. 

56 Vassis 1991, 114-115; in the 16th century it belonged to Antonio Agustin (Saragoza 1516-Tar- 
ragona 1586). 

57 Vassis 1991, 89-92: ‘Psellian’ paraphrasis in A-I’, A 206-221, 690-830, N 1-2 112; Paraphasis 
Vaticana B (Vassis 1991, 26, 201 and n. 110) in A-A 205, A 222-689. It belonged to Cristoforo Gara- 
tone, who donated his manuscripts to the Vaticana in the mid-15th century (on whom see Mer- 
cati 1926, 106 ff., esp. 112; Devreesse 1962, 322 n. 1; Devreesse 1965, 9 n. 5; Bignami Odier 1973, 
11, 21 n. 17; Pesce 1974, esp. 64 n. 225, 65 and n. 230, 66 n. 234, 92 n. 19 and 21; PLP II (1977), 
n° 3550; Moro 1999; Cataldi Palau 2001, 249-250; Lilla 2004, 4 and n. 15). 

58 See above, p. 139. 

59 This family, closely connected with the ‘Psellian’ paraphrasis, shows a skeleton composed 
mainly of D-scholia, expanded by means of the addition of explanatory material drawn mainly 
from the scholia maiora, the scholia exegetica, the Epimerismi, the lexicographic tradition, and 
other sources not yet fully identified: cf. Erbse (1969-1988), I LVI-LVIII; Vassis 1991, ad indicem; 
Sciarra 2005; Castelli 2013, esp. 229 ff.; Muratore 2014; Pasquato 2015. 

60 A 169-171 ex. | D viv & cit OOinv Sé (— EvOdS" &tLoc Ewv)- 6 vods UnEpBatov: viv 8 Eipt 
OGinv 6 ovv vrvoi kopwviowy, EvOad’ &tyL0G EW, Emer, TOAD PépteEpov Eottv. | oby DOAALBaVW 
6€ o€ Prot Ep0d drdvTOS KaTaoTpEWat THY "IALov Kai MAODTOV TIOADY OYEtv. A. 

61 A 171 (apvéew-) dnavtAroety, t mpdow pdoetvt (lege MEptowpevoetw Dyck). TO 6 dAov- ox 
broAapPavw 6 cE, proiv, ELo aNOvTOS KaTAOTPEWat Tr tALOV Kal TOADV MAODTOV AaBeEtv. 

62 Onc. A III verso, inner margin, appended to sch. D A 171 dttpos: A 171 (&tyWL0G) 6 éoTtv 
ATWACopEevos: EvrjAAaKTat S€ 1 ATMOtC: avTi yap yevuKt[s KEXPNTAL 6vopaOTUKA), 6 EOTL OXFPA. TO 
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annotated by Ianos Lascaris® and now in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
Réserve Yb 3. No other noteworthy addition of the editio princeps is present in the 
Paris incunable, which, in spite of its connection with Lascaris, must be discarded 
as a source of these complements. 

Some additions seem to be traceable to the use of Eustathius — as has been 
suggested (see above) — whose Parekbolai Lascaris owned in Par. gr. 2695 and 
2701 for the Iliad and Par. gr. 2702 for the Odyssey.® 


New scholia 


B 504 [Aiooavta- mpotapogvtévs Ws yiyavta La® 
cf. Eustath. 269, 19-20 = JI. 1.411.27-412.4 van der Valk: T@ 6€ Tovw T'Aiooac [Aigoavtog, w¢ 
yiyac yiyavtoc. oi 6€ ZYoALaotai Paotv, STL HEV ovvrPeta Mpomepiong TAtooavta A€youoa, 


e 


1/5e iotopia mponapozvet TO Gvopa 


B571 Opvetdc: kwpnv Apyeias La 

cf. Eustath. 291, 25 ff. = Il. 1.448.25 ff. van der Valk ‘Opvetat 5€ 7 Sixa Tod t Opveai - TobTo 
yap PaALOTA Ev KOLVA] XPIOEL KETO — KWUN EoTiv Apyeiac KaTA TOV Pewypaqov. (Strab. 8.6.17 
(376 C.)) ... KaAEitoL 5€ ObTWC 7 A710 ... HL OUWWWLWS Opveg TH TOTAL. TodTo 6& Kai 6 
Tewypapos prot Aéywv, KTA. 


Z40 dEavte- Bpadoavtes La 
cf. Eustath. 623, 36 = Il. 2.238.14-15 van der Valk “dw évt BAapBEvte puptKivyw ayKVAOV GPa 


my UD 


dEavT’ Ev TpWTw PUL”, 6 EOTL ApAvGavTES, KACOAVTES, KATA PUPLOV, “OTH HEV EBryTIV” Kat EEfjC 


8& SAov obx DroAaPPdvw 6 oe, Proiv, 40d aNdVTOS KaTaoTPEWat TH HALov (sic) Kal TOAAFV 
(vid.) MAodTOV AaBeEtv. 

63 Cf. Pontani 2005, 458-459, 471, (481)—482 n. 1084, 484, 499. 

64 Z 53 katagépev- Katager- WipnAr yap Kal dvepdeooa 1} “IAtog is a scholion b(BCE?E’) also 
found in Par. gr. 2681 (P?, on which, more later). 

65 All these MSS bear Lascaris’ marginalia: see, for Par. gr. 2695, Pontani 2000, 46; for Par. gr. 
2701, Pontani 2005, 470 n. 1062; for Par. gr. 2702, Mondrain 2000, 420. All of them entered the 
library of Cardinal Niccol6 Ridolfi (they are Ridolfi In grammatica 19, 20, and 21 in the main cat- 
alogue of Ridolfi’s library: cf. Muratore 2009, II 108-109, and ad indicem), and are duly acknowl- 
edged as Lascarian by the Lista de’ libri che furono del s” Lascheri (nn. 119, 120, and 121), among 
the MSS “che sono fuora”: in the middle of the 1540s they were presumably on loan to be used 
for the edition of Eustathius’ Homeric commentaries by Antonio Blado: cf. Muratore 2009, I 161— 
162, 173 and passim. On Eustathius’ manuscripts see Martini 1907; van der Valk 1971, IX—XLVIII; 
now Cullhed 2012. 

66 “B504/L TAiooavta-: mpotapoévtTOvug ws yiyavta. (~ E’)” of van Thiel 2014 (ad v.) is a step 
backwards from “ws yiyavta ~ Eust.” of van Thiel 2000a and is, moreover, misleading, since 
here E? has only sch. Hrd. B 504b Erbse (IAioavt’:) f1 ovvieta mpomeptong TO Svopa, 11 5 iotopia 
Tleptomta (mpomtapoévvet in Erbse’s text is a correction from Eustathius, which is also the source 
of the parallel with yiyavta). 
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perhaps also E 447 ioxéatpa: 1 iots, 6 ott BéAEoL, xaipovoa, TouTéoTt ToEtKT La 
cf. Eustath. 772, 45 = Il. 2.793.7-8 van der Valk Toxéatpa 6é Sti 1, ws Kal mpd dAiywv EppéOn, 
xéov0a lovs 7] xaipovaa iois Ws TOEtKr, MOAAAXOD PaiveTat 


Additions to existing scholia 


A161 ov Te peyodw anéticav: ané5wxav. Aimer 5é 16, YOAW. tv’ , ODV peydAW YOAW ZYQX 
La | 7] TOKW fTOL Tots), MpOOTiLW La 

cf. Eustath. 458, 44-45 = IL 1.726.7-8 van der Valk kal oby’ dmc, GAAG ODV HEYGAW Kai TOKW 
kal not], TouTéott mpooTiLW. Here P?V> had the scholion, but without the expansion of La 


K 418 "Eoydpat- mupai. SnAot $é 1) Agétg Kai TI EoTiav, Kai TO PumapOov Kal KavBEV EAKOG, Kai 
TOV Bwpov. ZYOXA La h | wo nap’ Evputi6y év ‘HpaxAet. kat thy kupiws Aeyouévnv ZOXA La 
h | Zoxdpav, TH pn Zxoveav tpn, GAA’ Ent yijc oboay, HL KOIANY. GOev Kal TA Ev OMpaTI KOTAG 
EAkn Eoxdpat map’ iatpois La 

cf. Eustath. 815, 11-13 = Il. 3.101.12-16 van der Valk To 6& é0ydpa KaT& TOUS MAAALOUG WG 
OLWVUPOV ONaivet TOAAG. AgyeTat yap OVTW Kal 6 BwWLds, WS Tap’ EUpuTiby Ev ‘Hpaxaci, 
Snroi 6, Paci, 1 AgElg Kai PUTO Kal KavBEv EAKOs Kal THV KUpiws 5€ Aeyouevnv Eoydpav 
Ti pi) éxovoav boc GAA’ Eni yijc ova 7 KOIANy. bev Kal Ta Ev OMPaTLKOTAG ZAKN EoXepat 
iaTpIK@<> KAAODVTAL 


In fact, a good quantity of the material added by Lascaris also occurs in two 
closely related manuscripts,” Par. gr. 2681 (P*)® and Vat. gr. 30 (V°*).° The former, 


67 Allen 1924, 14 n. 2, then Severyns 1953, 219-227, Severyns 1955, recognized the close relation- 
ship between P’, Par. Suppl. gr. 1095 (P”) and Vat. gr. 30 (V°) in the Proclan Vita, whose text they 
witness in the same shortened version. Concerning the scholiastic apparatus, P”' is definitely 
poorer, expecially in the later part of the Iliad (it does not display the supplements of the Lasca- 
riana, e.g. at [ 362, E178, E629, A 736, O 679, T 119). 

68 Par. gr. 2681 is a manuscript from the Palaeologan Renaissance plausibly ascribed by Filip- 
pomaria Pontani to the library of Johannes Kritopoulos (Pontani 2005, 245-246 with n. 552; on 
Kritopoulos’ hand and MSS cf. Mondrain 2008, esp. 122 ff.; on P? cf. 127 n. 20). It reached the 
library of Cardinal Ridolfi (cf. Muratore 2009, ad indicem; Speranzi 2009-2010, 47), the fate of 
which it shared. When the inventory of Lascaris’ books in the cardinal’s library was drawn up, 
this manuscript too was “fuora” (i.e., presumably, on loan: cf. Muratore 2009, esp. 1173). It shows 
multiple layers of scholia which — as suggested by Jean Boivin (apud Villoison 1788, xv), and, 
not long ago, by Pontani (Pontani 2005, 245-246 with n. 552) - deserve a careful examination. 
Here, I do not deal with the different strata of annotation (all prior to Lascaris) of the manuscript: 
at this stage the mere presence of the material in the MS is suitable for what I aim to prove. 

69 Vat. gr. 30 is a paper MS of mm 368 x 264 from the 14th century. A-B 493 are Moschopulean 
(text with paraphrasis and scholia; cf. Grandolini 1980-1981; Grandolini 1981; Melandri 1981; 
Vitarelli 1981, passim; Grandolini 1981-1982, 7-8; Grandolini 1982; Melandri 1983, 177-178, 180, 
188, 191; Melandri 1985). From the Botwrtia to the end (as well as in the liminary texts) the MS is 
closely related to P’. It was used by Allacci for his edition of the Proclan Vita Homeri (Severyns 
1953, 25-27; Severyns 1955) and is the Vatican MS whose Porphyrian readings Villoison 
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restored” and annotated” by Lascaris, seems to be — as suggested also by the tex- 
tual evidence — the source of Lascaris’ additions. 

At Z 44 the editio princeps brings out a scholion that Marchinus van der Valk” 
judged to be a genuine D-scholion since it does not appear in bT (as, on the con- 
trary, happens for a similar addition at Z 40 odtw pev EBrytnv).” Vittorio de Marco — 
in the apparatus of his unfinished critical edition — identified the sources of the 
several portions of the scholion” as “non e scholiis minoribus hausta, sed e 
laciniis undique collectis resarta”. All this material is actually already collected — 
in a richer form - by Eustathius, in the commentary to I 346; from where it is 
transcribed next to our Homeric passage in MSS Escorialensis y.I.1 (E’), Leidensis 
Voss. gr. F 64 (Le), Par. gr. 2681 (P’), and Vat. gr. 30 (V°). Now, in P?V° it appears 
nearly exactly as in the editio princeps. 


Z 44 Sodtydoxtov Eyxoc: 

TO eis SoAtyOv StdoTHLA kietv SBuvdpEvov. MAEOVADAVTOS TOD O, WS Kai Ev TH BEdoboTOS. "H, 
TO LaKpov, ov 1] OKLa SOAtyT}. ToUTO Sé éx TOD MapaKoAoVvOodvToS. "H, Srtep, Sd TO OKIE 
Evtpagiivat, SoAiyov yéyove La 


TO eis SoAtyOv StdoTHLA Kiet SBuvdpEvov. MAEOVADAVTOS TOD O, WS Kai Ev TH BEdoboTOS. "H, 
TO HAKPOV, OV Kai 1 OKLA SOALXT]. TOTO SE Ex TOD MapaKoAOVBOdvTOS. "H, SmtEp, 61a TO OKLE 
éxtpagrvat, SoAtyov yéyovev P?V5 


“Ott SoAtydoktov Eyxos, Ws Kat GAAaXOD EppeOn, TO Eic SoAtyOv SidoTNLA Kal HaKpOv Kiet 
[kvew Le] S5uvépevov [kai add. Le] mAcoveoavtos Tod o, we Kal Ev TH BEd0S0TOS. fF OV OKIE 


occasionally quotes thanks to the good offices of Raffaele Vernazza (cf. Ferreri 2002; the pinax at 
f. br singles out “Iloppupiou é&ynots cic trv ‘Oprpov Aida 24, 36, 42, 46, 47, 48, 54, 264, et 
alibi”). I hope to deal further with this MS in a subsequent paper. 

70 Cf. Allen 1931, 32-33; Irigoin 1961, 288; Pontani 2005, 245-246 with n. 552; Speranzi 2006, 
208 n. 67; Muratore 2009, esp. II 127; Speranzi 2010a, 317 n. 12; Speranzi 2010b, 15 and n. 13. 

71 Cf. Pontani 2005, 245-246 with n. 552; Speranzi 2006, 208 n. 67. 

72 Van der Valk 1963-1964, I 229 n. 139. 

73 “obtw pev EBrtnv: ypapiKds oi pév inmot pevyovoty, Entketpévov Tod Cuyob- 16 6 Gppya 
EmimA&KeTat pupixns KAdSw- 6 5€ ASpaotos, KvAtobeis Ex TOD Gppatos, KEiTal MAPA TOV TPOXOV 
énl mpdowrtov- 6 6 MevéAaos dvatetakwes TO S6pu Epeot Kev adtTH LET” according to van Thiel 
2014; but, re vera, this scholion is in b(BCE’E’) T, in Le (Leid. Voss. gr. F 64; there are some small 
variant readings: TO 6& Gppa: émt 5& appa Le - &’ ‘A6paotos Le), and also in P? (first scholion on 
f. 71v, linked to the text with the letter “a”; P? too shows a variant reading pev oi inmot P*, recte 
E? Le cett.). 

74 “8SoAdtydoxtov Eyxoc: TO cig SoAtyOv StdoTHpa Kiew Suvép_evov [cfr. EM 282,10 s.] mAcova- 
GAVTOS TOD G, WE Kai Ev TH BEda6oTOC. [cfr. EM 461.15 s.] "H, TO paKpov, ov 7 oKId SoAtyr. [cfr. 
Ap.So. 60.3, Hesy. A 2151, ZD ad T 346] Toto 6€ éx Tod mapaxoAovBobvtos. “H, dmEp, 51a TO OKLe 
Evtpagivat, SoAtyov yéyove”. 
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SoA, iva Ek TOD MapaKoAoVBodvtoOs SrnAot TO paKpdv. 7] SmEp 61d TO Ev OKLd ExTPA—FVaL 
yéyove SoAtyov, 6 Kai dvepotpegEs [dvepotpapées Le] “Opnpos Kaci. KpaTaa HEV yop TA 
eiAnBepovpeva, evpvéotepa 5€ TA oKLaTpapobpEeva. Le ad Z 44 = Eustath. 422, 26 
(Il. 2.239.17-21 van der Valk, ad T 346) 


Another relevant passage is the extensive supplement appended by the editio 
princeps” to sch. DT 119 AAkurywvns 8’ anémtavee. This supplement does not appear 
in any of the MSS that have been suggested as a possible source of Lascaris’ ad- 
ditions,” Escorialensis y.I.1 (E*),” Escorialensis Q. I. 2 (E*), and Leidensis Voss. 
gr. F 64 (Le),” but it is present in its entirety” in Par. gr. 2681 (P’), f. 242r, and in 
Vat. gr. 30 (V°), f. 240v. 


75 It is absent in van Thiel 2000a, van Thiel 2014 but it was present in Heyne 1821, and Heyne 
1834 and, from this edition, in the TLG (both in the CD-ROM TLG_E and in the online version: cf. 
above, p. 134). 

76 For MS E* cf. above, p. 138. For E‘ cf. Pontani 2017; for Voss. gr. F 64 cf. Pontani 2005, 459. 
77 In fact, the material added by the editio princeps that shows up in EF’ is present in P? too (I have 
not yet checked these passages in Vat. gr. 30). Sch. D to A 786 is published by van Thiel 2014 as 
follows: “yevef, bméptepos: TH TOD yévous GEWpATL KPEicowv, 7H vewTeposg ZYQX ~ G [our Ge] | 
“Iwves yap Uméptepov Tov vewTepov L ~ ES”. But this is a plain exegetical scholion transmitted by 
b(BCE°E’) T and by P? too (f. 154v, in mg.). P? shares with bT and the MS of Pier Vettori (Monac. gr. 
16, V in Erbse’s edition) the corrupt tpetéwpovt instead of vewtepov; as the editio princeps on the 
contrary offers the correct reading (for which Erbse’s apparatus notes “yp(a@etat) vewtepov Vict. 
in margine codicis V (fort. cl. D)”), the emendation must be ascribed to the Lascariana. Cf. also E 
812 dxrptov- éapuxortotdv YOX La | cig éupuxiav &yov La: for La’s expansion cf. b(BCE’E*) T and P? 
(£. 67v); II 260 eivoBiots: Tois év Th O8@ oikodoty, 6 Zot PwAEevovot ZYQP” La | Tots TI opNKiav 
€xovot Mapa TI O6dv La, cf. sch. ex. b(BCE%E’) T II 260a mapa tHv 666v éxovot Thy opnkiav also 
transmitted by P?(207v); P 556 katn pein: oTvyvoTns, AUT ZYQXP” La | an0 Tod KdTw Exel TA Pon 
La =sch. ex. b(BCE’E’) T to P 556a, transcribed exactly as in b by P?s.1. f. 217v: aioyvn dm10 Tod KdTw 
éxetv TA Pan, AUTIN; Z 514 TEixos pv ’ GAoxoi Te Pidat Kat TA EEF\G: Eig TO PVATO OTUKTEOV ante TO 
épeotadtes add. La, cf. sch. ex. b(BCE’E‘) T ad 2 514-15b tetxos ... (... os Exe yiipac): Twes Eig TO 
pvato otiGovow xTA., in P? (f. 239") too; T 383 iet- EvertoixAAe, ZYOX évéBadev La (= P?, f. 247"s.1.); 
Y2 dui o€: instead of é& Exatépov pépos La has d6pSotovntéov THv dvtTwvupiav (from sch. ex. 
b(BCE’) T ad Y 2a dugi o€, IInAéwe vig), which is present in P? (f. 247") as well; Y 277 Ade: La adds 
7 Stexorn, we Kal Ev Tots ipatiots, AaKides A€yovtat ai Staxorai: cf. sch. b(BCE*E’) T; cf. P?, 232v, 
from Eustath.; then follows Eustath. 1208, 39-41 (= II. 4.409.5-7 van der Valk anh@c 6& obSénoTE 
TO Aaxeiv én avOpwrivns KuptoAekteitat Pwvijc: ei pr] dpa Mapa pOvots Tois TPayLKOIs: WS Kal O 
KWHLKOG TlaiZwWV Prot TO PoiBos EAaKEv); Y 762 mnviov- ciAnpa KpdKns. ZOXGe La | MévTa TH Epya év 
TApaBorAdi cinwv, vOv Kal mEpl yuvatKwvitt6oc Zn. La: for La’s expansion cf. b(BCE°E’) and P? (278r). 
78 Itis also lacking in Marc. Gr. IX, 5 (U"’). 

79 Lines 20 ff. (the Pythagorean explanation) are also separately transmitted —- in a more or less 
similar form — by Vat. Ross. 897 (gr. 37), 15th-16th century, bought by Andreas Coner at Venice in 
1508 (cf., most recently, Muratore 2009, I 183 nn. 31-32; the text — at f. 52v — is published by Cumont 
1923, 20); Par. gr. 2107, f. 129r (available online at: http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10722212z?rk 
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T 119° AAkprns & anénavoe: Zevs ptyels Th HAEKtpvovoc AAKpNvN Ov TpdroVv Elpry tat év 
THE, €ykvov katéotnoe, pehAovons 5 Tiktetw Mpooev Ev Oeoic TOv éxeivy TH HEPA 
yevvnSévta twv €& abtob Baotevoetv. “Hpa S€ CrAotUMWs StaTeBEtoa Tas HEV AAKETVNS 
wSivac Engoyev, AvtiBeiav 84, Hv tives Nuxinnny einov, Tv Levéhov yuvoika kvopopovaav 

5  Evpvodéa entéunvov texetv énoinoev, d0ev kal Ta ETTApNVA YEVWWHEVA THOS HOIipAV 
elAnxe. Baothetc 6 Wv Edpvob_vs ‘HpakAci Tous dOAous EméTAGE, ODS TEAELWOUG KATA TAG 
AOnvas Kat ATOAAWVOS DroBrKas bBavaoiag pEeTEAaPe. A d(ZE*LeQU"*Y La) 
h(AgBdBm?M'M°M"P¥YR'U’) | nig TA EntopNviaia CwoyovodvTat, TA SE OkKTALNVIAA OD. Kai 
héyouev tpElc kwvrjoEets EXEL TO BpEos Ev TH yaotpi. Thy Kata § pj\va, Kad’ Fv TAS PVOLKASG 

10 ép@aivet Kivijoets, Kai Ett THv Kad’ EBSopov, Kad’ ij Exet Kivnot Tis Eig PHS MPOdSov. GAN’ 
TEN TN dbvvatei kai dwpds ott dtoBaletv. 64 ToDTO yiyvetat Kai ETEPA KivNOts KATA TOV 
8, Kad’ iv Exe TpOS SuvapEws Kal 1 LIYTNP dmtoBaAeiv adTOd. ai SE Kivijoets EvTAKTWS Eis 8. 
eid’ ob tw eis TpEIc, Ws EVODEVEoTEpAL. Elta Eis BVO LFvac, we ETL EvOVEVEOTEpAL. ZE MV 
AMOTEAETTAL TO EvvEeguNvov. OVTWS EXovOL Kal ai STMpat dTdTPUpLV, WEILOTNTA, Kai 

15 &noBoAry Tis HNTPOG, Kae’ Fv dmOBGAAEL 1] UT TNP OTAV EnpavOf TO pETAED Tis UNTPOS Kal 
Tis ONWpaG AeyopEvov TLOpATLOV. Eig ToivUV Tov EBSopOVv pijva, Emei Exet Kivnotv Tis Eis 
pas mpoddov: ei yévntat TOUTO, dAyet LEV 1] UT|TNP, TO SE BpePos owsetat. KATA SE TOV nN’ Ov 
ovvexots KivijoEews ovoNS MPG TOV B’, Kai Stakomteions éxeivns, aMOAAUTOL TO 
KVOPOPOVHEVOV Kai TOAAGKIC Kal T] YT. Eig yap THY OvvEX? kivnot ef yévntat TpHFOtS Ett 

20 mAgov BAdrtEl, Kat SfAOv Ex Tis PAEBoTOPIac. P? V>La | of SE TuBaydpetot kal pabnpatTuKas 
FTot AplopNTUas trv aitiav dnoStSdaowv, Aéyovtes: ExxeioOw Tpiywvov oKaAnvov TO a’B'y’, 
éyov Ti HEV a'B’, Hovadwv 8. trv 5é P'y’, povddwv e. Pavepov STL KATA TOUS TvBayopEious 
OpEV y’, KALO € &ppeves, we MEptTToi- 6 6€ & OfAUG, Ws &pTLoG. METMOAUTAGOIAOOW 6 8 Ett 
TOV €, yivovtat K. Kal 6 €’, E—’ EauTOv KE’, OLOD pe’. TADTA Eni TO Hptov Tob EuBadod tod 

25 Tptywvov FTO TOV G,, yivovtat oo, & MEpleXOVOL YPOvOV LNVav 6’. mdAtv Tov & Em TOV Ee’, 
yivovtat x’. Tov y' én Tov €,, yivovtat te’, OHOD Ae’. TaDTA Eni TO HOV TOD EpBadod tod 
Tplywvov Tov CG, Opod ov. & meptéexovot xpovov pNvav CF. mdAtv Tov y’, Emi Tov €', yivovtat te’. 
ég’ Eautov yivovtat Ke’, Opod p’. TATA Et TO HLLOV TOD EuBasod Tov G, yivovTat op’. Kal 
TEpLEXOUGL XPOVOV LNVOV 1]. Ertl ObV Lvov Ertl TMV O' Kai F KATH PUGLKIYY GUETAOKIY 

30 aPpEvos, Kat OrAEos Tod €' Kal § Kai y,, oi dpLOpol TOV F Kai 6 yivovtat, cikdTws TA ODTW 


=42918;4; the text is published by Cumont 1923, 20-21, and by de Falco 1923a [non vidi]); and Leid. 
Voss. gr. Q 20, f. 6v, which belonged to Henri Estienne, then to Isaac Voss (published by Reitzen- 
stein 1889, 624 n. 2; the manuscript is now available online at: https://socrates.leidenuniv.nl/R/- 
?func=dbin-jump-full&object_id=3479239). A survey of the authors that hand down this Pythago- 
rean explanation of the vitality of the foetus of seven and nine months, as opposed to that of eight 
months (including our scholion) — the topic was widespread in Byzantium: cf. e.g., in an exegetical 
context, Johannes Protospatharios, ‘Eéjynoig puoixy Twv HuEp@v Horddov, in Gaisford 1823, 450, 
13 ff. — is offered by de Falco 1923b, 42 [204], with a thorough discussion. Useful also are Heiberg 
1925 and Robin 1924. 

80 I print the text of the editio princeps, c. T iii’. The first section of the scholion — for which no 
apparatus is given — is present in ZQY (and U’), in E* Le, in the Venetus A and in h (to the MSS 
quoted in Muratore 2014, 83 - AgBdM'M°M"P"R'U* — Bm” at least must be added). ZY A and h 
also preserve the source of the historia: 1, iotopia mapa ‘Piavat (apiav@ A AgBdU", épptav@ M'P™, 
apetav@ M°M"R'Bm”, iotopet Aptavos Y, recte Z tantum) post petéAaBe add. ZY Ah. 
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TIKTOHEVA Cwoyoveitat. Emi SE TWV 1 LNVOv, od Paivetat &bPEvos OUPTAOKT] POG TO BFAV. 
obte yap 6 €, ode Oy’ yivovtat éni Tov 8’, Sc EoTt BFAUS. EikdTWS ODV MAPA PUOL OvON;S TIS 
OVETAOK |G, OD Gwoyovettat TA TKTOHEVa P3V>La (sim. alii, cf. n. 79) 


8 OKTapNVIAia: OKTW- V* 9 éyew: éyet PV? - Kata §& pia: Kata Tov § pia 
PV? 11 yivetat P?V> 13eig tpeics: eig tpia P?V? - evobevéotepat: -pov 
P?V°— evobevéotepat’: dobevéoBepov P?V* 14 obtws ~xovot Kai: odTW yap Kal 


P?V> 15 drtoBdAAEt: ATOBAAEt P? 17 KaTG BE TOV: KATA yap TOV P?V> - 17: bySoov V> - 
Ov: Ov émti P?”*, Ov értel vid. P?*°, o}- Emei V5 ~—-:18 ovvexods: des. e corr. P? — mpd Tov 6: 
mIpoc Tov C coni. Rufus 1559*! 20 oi 5é: oi yap P3V> 22 thv 5é BY povddwv e': Tv 
é P'y povadwy y’, trv 5é a’y’ povadwy e’ P°V>, trv 6é a’y’ povedwv y post povadwv e' add. 
Hervagius 1541 Schrevel 1656 Cambridge 1689° Barnes 1711 Heyne 1821 Heyne 
1834 23-24 émt THVv €': sic P?V’La, lege éni tov €' (cf. infra) 24 kai 6 €', £~’ EavTOV 
ke’: Kal 6 K’, €~’ EauTOV Ke’ V* 26 éni TO Mpiov: ent tHv Hpiov P3, Ent Ta Hpiov 
Vv 28 kal Tov €’ ante é~’ EauTOv add. P°V° (recte) - éni td: émi Ta V> 30 Kal y': 
Kat om. V* 32 én TOv 8: Ett THv 8’ PPV> 33 Cwoyoveitat recte P?V> Schrevel 1656 
Cambridge 1689, (woyouveitat La Hervagius 1541 


This text combines a physical and a mathematical explanation of why seven- 
month- and nine-month-old children survive birth, but eight-month-old children 
do not. These are exactly the two kinds of explanation that John Pediasimos Pot- 
hos™ declines to deal with in his short essay Iepi éntaprjvwv Kal évveaurjvwv.® 


81 Rufus 1559, c. C 3rv (also quoted in Cambridge 1689, 772). 

82 Cambridge 1689, 772 notes “Haec verba, trv 6€ a, y, Hovédwv y. tres vetustissimae [= i.e. Al- 
dina 1521, Hervagius 1535, and Argent. 1539] non agnoscunt”. The Cambridge edition shows other 
small variant readings in comparison with the editio princeps: 10 Kai étt trv: Kai Thy Ett Cam- 
bridge 1689 - 18 émi mA€ov: EmimAEov Cambridge 1689 — 28 yivovtat: yiyvovtat Cambridge 1689 
(all shared with the Hackiana of 1656 edited by Cornelis Schrevel; the second and the third, but 
not the first, also in the Hervagiana of 1541) 

83 Cf. van Thiel 2000b, 12 n. 34: “Ein kurioser Sonderfall ist der vermutlich neupythagoreische 
Text, den L nach T 119D petéAoBev bietet, gedruckt in allen Editionen (bei Heyne 2, 279f.): ‘nda> 
TO ENTapNviaia Cwoyovodvtat, TA SE OKTALNVIaia ob;’ Vgl. S. Weinstock in Cat. Cod. Astr. Gr. 9, 
1, 1951, 101-3”. But the text referred to by van Thiel matches our text only thematically (it is from 
Psellus’ Iepi énttaprjvwv kat Oxtaprvwv Kal évveaprivwv epBpvwv, inc. Hpwtroas thy aitiav, 
AoywWtate Mévtwv avhpHv, Tod Ta pév évvedpnva éuBpva..., des. ovtos S& éxninte TV 
ovppwvwv StaotnLAtwv, published by Weinstock from MS Oxford, Bod]. Library, Barocci 131, f. 
404r: cf. Moore 2005, 422, n° 1039, CET.DISC.20). 

84 On Pediasimos cf. PLP n° 22235; Constantinides 1982, 116-125; Wilson 1983, 242-243; 
Macrides 1991; Bianconi 2005, passim, esp. 60-72; Pontani 2005, 268 n. 597, 309-310. 

85 Published by Cumont 1923; cf. also Roscher 1907, 69-86; Cumont 1923; de Falco 1923a; Heiberg 
1925; Constantinides 1982, 123 and n. 58. As regards the physical explanation (lines 6-16) cf. 
Cumont 1923, 14, lines 6-7 (just at the beginning of the essay): kai puotkol pev Etépav d10616600t 
THY adBetéty, Hv Ov Katpdc Aéyetv 614 TO pr} Eis pF[KOS TH EmtiAvot mpOEAOEIV. A list of some exam- 
ples of this kind of explanation is provided in Cumont’s apparatus of loci similes. Concerning the 
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At line 22 (of the text above) both P? and V° show the sound text, whereas the ed. 
pr. omits some words owing toa saut du méme au méme (cf. also line 26 kai tov €’ P°V°, 
om. La); but at lines 24, 28, and 30 it is only P?La that show the correct reading, while 
V’ has a (slightly) corrupt one (the opposite, again a mere slip, happens at line 13), 
and at line 16 Lascaris’ kata 6€ Tov n’ Gv ovvexois stems from P”s Kata 6é Tov n’ Ov 
én(e)t ovvexots, rather than from V*s kata 6€ Tov n ob: Ertei ouvexods. 

Also several other supplements to existing D-scholia specific to the editio 
princeps are in both P?and V’, but the agreement is often better with the former. 


T 362 Kdpv80¢ padov: van Thiel rightly connects Lascaris’ supplement (at the end of the 
D-scholion) kai podAnpi@oa nétpa’ (Lycophr. 188), Kai ‘“poAnptowvta KUpaTa’ (N 798-799) with 
Eustathius 424, 9; but his immediate source was most likely P?, where the D-scholion runs 
above the Homeric verse and between the two columns of the Homeric text, in a slightly ab- 
breviated form, but supplemented, at the end, by these exact words extracted from a wider 
Eustathian text. The supplement is also present in V° (f. 34v), with some minor mistakes (bAOL 
instead of jAot in the D-scholion, padAnpiWoa and padAnptowvta in the expansion). 


E 178 enusijvic: Emipovos opyr): van Thiel traces to Herodianus the material added by Lasca- 
ris after pyr (1) Em MEptoony Ws TO BoWv EmtBovKdAos dvrip); but cf. P? (s.1. and in the inner 
margin): 1) émi meptoon we Kal TO Bodv EmtBouKdAog avrip, 1 dpyn Emipovos (mEptooT] 6 TO 
Bobv EmtBoukodAos aviip V° s.1.) 


E 629 Wpoev ... Kpatatr: this is an exegetical scholion transmitted by b(BCE’E’) T, but also 
by Q and some h-manuscripts; at the end, after eig Kprtnv éxdptoev, b adds aq’ fg pact 
Lapmndova yevéoGat; P? (f. 61v) and V° (f. 67v) add further on Mivwa kai ‘PaSdpavuv; and 
we find in the Lascariana éq’ is pact LaprnSova yevéo@at kai Mivwa Kai ‘PaSdpyavOvv. 


A736 ovppepdopecba- ouvnvexOnpev: La adds ovveBdAopEv ei paxnv: cf. P? (f. 153v) and V> 
(£. 1501) cvppépeo@at 16 cvpBareiv (cupParrew V°) cic udyny dg’ Wv Kai CULBOAI 6 TOAELOS 
(MOAE [LOS V*) Kat OVLMEPTN apETH Oiovel KTA. 


Finally, several other short scholia added by the editio princeps seem to derive 
from material present in Par. gr. 2681, but not in Vat. gr. 30.°° Excluding the ma- 
terial present in Psellos’ paraphrasis too,® they are: 


geometrical explanation (lines 17-end) cf. Cumont 1923, 18, lines 25-26 (at the very end of the text): 
Eioi 6é kal GAAaL dmtoAoyiat yYewpeTpIKWTEpat TOV EipnHEevwV, GAAG dpKOdOI TadTa. 

86 Present in both P? and V° are: B 561 'Hidvac te- oi maAatot EviK@s (= PV s.1.) — N 207 viwvoio- 
éxyovou (cf. ToD AuPyLdyov SnAovoTt Sv “ExtTwp dveidev e EyyOvov PV*) — P 621 KUIpac: Ws mEGOG 
(= PV5s.L.). 

87 A504 apdBnoe S€- Hynoe 5é (FxnoE P? s.1.) — E57 61a 6 oTHPeo~r- 61a Tob oTrBous (61a TOD 
otrGous Si{AGev Kail ... EméAacev vid. P? s.1.) — E245 EwV Ev EiSWC- Tig TOES EmLOTLWV (Tis 
TOELKAS ETLOTHUNS EpmeEtpos P? s.1., cf. Tig TOELKiS Eunetpoc Psell.) — E 280 mpotet- mpoémeppev 
(npoéneppev P? s.1., Psell.) — E 653 é& guédev- 2& guob (g& guod P? s.l., Psell.) — E 654 evyoc: 
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A98 npiv y’ drto- bnepBatov (= P? s.1.) -— A 477 pan: E~avn (EinEp KAAS NEPA Epavn P? in 
mg.) — B 535 méprv: mépav (pav vid. P? s.1.) — E 236 eAdoon: aneAdon (ameAcon, damtaycyn P? 
s.L.) - E751 avakdivor- Stactethat, avatvy@oat, avaotetvat (6taoteiAat PPV’ s.L., avatvy@oat, 
avaxtvijoat P?s.1. from a different hand) - E 784 fhioev- Epwvnoe (Epwvnoe P? s.1.) - Z 32 
Evipato- Epovevoe (E~dvevoe(v) P?s.1.) — © 554 Elato- ExaBECovto (ExdGevto P?s.1.) — A399 
éméteAae- Emétattev (= P? s.1.) — A 403 dxOroas: AumnGeig (= P? s.1.) — A 553 dvtiov- Kata 
mIpdowrtov (= P? s.1.) — M 259 EoyAevov: 61d HoXA@v Exivovv (= P? s.1.) — M 339 inmoxdpwv- 
Exovov Kopac é& inmeiwv tpty@v (= P? s.1.) — M 414 padAAov- i TO mpdtEpov (7 MpdtEpov P? 
s.l.) — M 414 énéBptoav: Bapeic énfAPov toic Axatoics (Bapéws rAPov Toic Axatoic P?s.1.) — O 
245 OAtynmedéwv: dAtyoOup@v (= P? s.l.) — O 263 otTatdcg: avanemaupevos, ioTaLEVosG 
(avartetavpévos Psell., iotépevos P? s.1.) — P 557 Zooetat- yevroetat (yevrjoetat P? in mg.) 


kkk 


In conclusion, we have identified — I hope plausibly — the sources of an important 
portion of the material added by the editio princeps to Q (Vat. gr. 33), the manu- 
script of the D-scholia that has been used as the main exemplar. This material, of 
which a definite source is now recognized, must accordingly be removed from the 
text of an edition of the D-scholia (but not from the apparatuses, for obvious his- 
torical reasons). 

Other sources (perhaps a manuscript from the h family) must, in all likeli- 
hood, be added, and the particular manuscript of Psellos’ paraphrasis used by 
Lascaris is still to be identified. Therefore, our findings are far from conclusive. 

It seems certain that any new edition of the scholia to the Iliad must involve 
a systematic examination of the huge amount of manuscript material that has 
come down to us. And also that the scrutiny of the printed tradition of these texts 
will be rewarding not only with respect to cultural history — which would be pre- 
cious in any case — but also, although on a smaller scale, for the constitution of 
the text. 


KavXnpa, SdEav (kavynpa P? in mg., Psell.) —- E783 dAamtadvov: do8eves (Ao8eves P’ s.1., Psell.) — 
E 808 énttappoGos: Bon8dc (Bonds P?s.1., Psell., E?) — E 808 ra: hy, Urfpyxov (Hv Psell., brfjpyov 
Psell. MS Le; hv, Tponf{ Tov € Eig n Kal TOD Leica Kal EKBoAsl To v Ha P?) — 17027 Ke pévy: Edv 
pévy (7 Ev dréAOn 7 Edv pévy P? ad I 701, cf. Psell. Edv te Mapayévntat éav te pévy) — N 492 
tiAov: Kplov (Ws MpoBatEvds 6 montis Aéyet GAaAODOBat (vid.) | OmBev KpLdv P?, cf. Psell.) - O 
107 ob8’ SGetat- oS’ EmtoTpépeETat (EmtotpepETat: AoyifeTat yap ws ov pEV yap ToTE KTA. P%, cf. 
Psell.). For these scholia I have not yet checked Vat. gr. 30. 
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Appendices 


1. Scholienbestand of Q (and U*’) in Iliad O 


hyp. I, hyp. Il, Q 1 Adto 8 aywv, Q 2 Sdpmoto péSovt0, O 124 Evtdvovto, OQ 8 
meipwv, Q 11 Tote 6, O 12 Stveveokev, 1 105 GAaoTov, O12 dAdwv, 125 Adotos, 
Q. 96 AtaGeto Kdpa, O 102 dpetkev, O91 &xpita, O 125 iépevto, O 128 té0 pexpt, Q 
129 €6ea1, O 147 itn, QO 139 Tf8’ Ein dc drtotwa Epot, O 137 vexpoio Sé6eFo, O 151 
ayotto, 0.141 vn@v ayvpel, O 153 nopmov, O 153 OndooopEV, O 157 doKortos, O 157 
GAtTHPwWV, O 158 ikétew, O 158 mEepiSroetat, O 162 Epupov, QO 163 évtumac év 
yAaivn KeKadvppevos, O 164 Kdmpoc, O 165 Kateprjoato, O 185 épvéet, O 187 
évéuKéws, 2 166 vuoi, Q 172 dooopévn, QO 190 SrAtoat, O 168 Kéato, A 190 
teiptvOa, O 191 Knwevta, O 192 Ke6ptvov Dpd@opov, O. 192 yArvea, O 194 51d8ev, 
0.198 aivdc, O 202 éxAEo, O 205 otSrpeov rTOpP, O 206 aiproet, O 207 wunotis, O 
189 fyuwoveinv, O 213 mpoopdoa, QO 211 dpyinobac, O 213 dvtita, OQ 214 od ~ 
KakiGopevov, 0 219 dpvic Kaos, O 222 voo~rfoipeba, O 227 yoou €& Epov einv, QO 
22 peveaivwv, 029 veikeooev, 0.24 kAéat §’ OTpUvEoKov EVoKoTOV ApyetpovtTny, 
Q 221 BvooKdos, O 221 iepfjes, QO 228 Pwplapdv, O 227 €& Epov einv, Q 228 
EMLON PATA, O. 232 TaAAVTA, O 230 amtAoibac, O 235 &Eeoinv, O 228 avewyev, O 238 
aioypoic, O 239 Eppete, O 239 éeyyéesc, O 240 xnSroovtes, O 247 Biene, O 241 Hf 
Ovdoaobe, OQ 245 kepatfopévnv, O 248 onepyopévoto, O 248 opdKAa, O 250 HoAt- 
THV, O 253 katnpoves, O 254 nepaoBat, QO 255 mavamtotpos, Q 261 yopotturinotw 
aptotot, O 257 inmoydapynv, QO 58 Orato, O 262 ém6rypot Apnaxtijpes, OQ 267 
mpwtonayea, O78 “IpBpos, O 269 dupaddev, O 269 oirKecot, O54 kwepry yap 6 
yaiav deixiets, O 270 Wvydbeopov, O 272 néty Eni mpwtn, Q 19 deteinv, O 29 
veixeooe Beds, O 29 pécoavaovy, O 30 fivnoev, 2 30 paxAoovvny, O 33 &nArpoves, 
Q 41 yvayntov, O 40 évaiomot ppéves, O 45 civetat, Q 47 He Kaotyvntov 
OpoydaoTplov TE Kal vidv, O48 pEbijKev, 0.57 Opry, O 46 dAgoat, O 60 atitnAa, QO 
65 dnookvSpaive, O 68 énei ott GiAWV NLaPTave SWPWV, O 71 KAEPat pEv 
Edowpev, O 24 évoxonov, QO 73 prytnp NappEpBAwKeEV, OQ 80 Buoodv, O75 muKtvov 
énoc, 2.79 peiAavi, O 80 poAvpSaivn, O 81 Bods Képac, 0.94 Zo80c, Q 251 AnipoBdv 
te {Ildptv te} Kai ‘Innmd8oov, Q 81 épyetot Eupepavia, O 272 Eotopt, O 272 ent 5 
Kpikov Eotopt BaAAov, O 273 er’ dupaddv, O 274 yAwyxwwa, O 274 ~yvapnpav, OQ 275 
ém’ anryvns, OQ 277 evtectepyovs, Q 278 Muooi, O 279 bnayov Wwydv, OQ 283 
ayxipodov, Q 241 (d6vdcao8e), O 293 kal ev Kpdtos éoTi peytoTOV, O 292 oiwvov, O 
287 Th, O 300 éptepevn, O 303 akripatov, O 302 tapiny, O 296 Edv dyyedov, O 304 
xépviBov, O 306 Epxet, O 309 Edeetvov, O 315 teAeoTatov, O 316 poppvov, O 316 
mepKkvov, Q 317 bipopdpoto, Q 319 eicato, Q 318 édKAnic dpapvia, O 324 
TETpaKUKAOV, O 322 onepydpevos, QO 324 anryvnv, QO 323 epibovrtov, O 341 Eq’ 
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vypryv, QO 326 epertwv, O 342 aneipova, O 335 Etatpioatto, OQ 345 kpatus, O 343 
GéAyet, O 347 aiountiipt, O 348 np@tov branviytn, Q 348 yapteotaty HBn, O 352 €& 
ayxpordoto, O 349 péya ofjpa mapes “IAoto EAacoav, O 354 ppa&éos voov Epya 
TETUKTAL, O 355 Stappaioal, QO 360 Tapwv, O 360 Eptovvios, O 362 iBvvetc, O 365 
avapotot, O 370 ovSEv, O 367 dveiata, O 358 abv Se yepovtt vos xUTO, 0.359 dpBai 
8€ Tpixes Eotav, O 369 dnapvveocbat, O 371 dnadeenoatut, O 375 OS0udpov, O. 377 
némvvoal, QO 388 oitov, Q 388 dndtpOV, Q 376 aictov, A 391 KvStaveipn, Q 390 
TEIpd Epeto yepate, O 376 dyntoc, Q 387 Téwv, O 392 edte, O 396 pia 8 hyaye vnc 
evepyrs, Q 400 petanadAdpevoc, O 403 (doxadkdowot), Q 404 toyew, QO 409 
peAetoti, O 413 abdtwe év KALoin, Q 414 evaAai, O 418 aicydvet, O 415 dprnipatous, 
Q 417 axndéotwes, OQ 418 Betoio kev, O 419 Eporjets, O 420 ptapds, O 420 pepuxev, 
Q 421 étwnn, O 425 évaioma, O 426 ef nov’ Env ye, O 428 énepvrjoavto, O 433 
mEipG, O 757 mpdo@atos, O 428 aion, O 425 6iSobvat, O 429 dAetoov, O 430 ovv ye 
Beoiow, O 434 napee AyiAfja, O 434 KéAn, O 436 ovaAevetv, O 439 od Kev Tig Tot 
TOUTOV OvOOOaHEVOG, O 438 OpapTeéwv, O 439 dvocodpEvos, 0 444 Sd6prma, O 446 
an@oev, QO 446 oyfjac, O 450 S00pa, O 450 Képoavtes, O 450 épetpav, O 451 
Aayvijevt’ 6pogov, O 451 Aewvd8ev aurjoavtes, ** Epvpvryy, ** Epvouoty, O 453 
otaupoioty, 0 453 Bvpny, O 453 EmiBArs, O 454 Emipproceokov, O 460 &uBpotos, 
0.464 ayanatépev, O 475 €6w6i\c, O 478 Kvoe, 0.487 tnAikov, O 488 duis Edvt_Es, 
Q, 496 ifjc, O 489 dprv, O 496 vnbboc, QO 446 wigev, O 462 008’ AytAAgws 
O~BaApoiow, O 476 Ett Kal MapéeKeEtto TpdmEfa, O 500 duvvopeEvov, O 503 aideio, 
0.506 OpéyeoB8at, O 528 Edwv, O 463 dpPahpovs eicetpt, O 480 we 8 Stav dvhpa 
Gt MuKivt] AGB ... Kal TA EFfjc, O 491 Enel EAmtetat, O 506 dv6pos natSo@ovoto 
TOT OTOHA XEIp’ OpeyeoBal, O 525 EnéKAWoeV, O. 526 axnbéEc, O 510 éAvobeic, A 
524 xpvepoio, 2 507 bg’ ipepov WpGE ydoto, O 513 TeTéPTETO, O 518 (AvoxEo), O 
527 Botot ydp te miBol KaTaKeiatat Ev Atos OVSet Kal TA EkF/G, O 531 AVypav, 0.529 
Kappizac, O 530 GAAoTE pEv Te KaK® 6 ye KUpETAL, GAAOTE 8’ EGBA, O. 530 KUpETat, 
Q 531 AwBntov, O 532 BovBpwotis, QO 533 porta, O 533 TeTIPWEVvOG, D536 GABY, Q 
539 yovn, Q 539 kpetovtwv, Q 540 mavawptov, Q 541 Kopivet, Q 542 Kndwv, 2544 
AéoBoc &vw Méxapos é60¢, 0 544 éépyet, 0.598 tHv Etepov, 0.545 drteipoc, 0.551 
TIptv KaKOv GAAO 1A8NO8a, Q 557 Zacac, O 567 pEToXAiooEtev, OQ 569 ur Ge yEpwv 
ov8’ avtov évi KALoinoL édow, 1.546 Kexdo8al, 2 556 dmtdvato, 0545 dnteipwv, O 
570 dAitwpat, O 559 tov 8 dp’ Wndbpa ibwv, O 572 BUpate, O 579 fhpeov, O 566 
vdaKous, 0 577 KaArntopa, O 580 évvntov, 0 584 xoAov ovK Epvoatto, O 595 
anoSdcoopat, O 592 oxvépatvepev, 0.597 KALOL®, 0 594 Entel ob pot detKea SMKEV 
amowa, Q 578 éioowTpov, Q 607 iodoKxeto, QO 567 petoxAiooetev, O 614 
oiondAotowv, O 611 Aaovs S€ Ai8ous Moinoe Kpoviwv, O 584 épvoatto, OQ 616 
WuLMawv, 0.616 ai T’ dug’ AyeAwtov Eppwoavto, 0 621 dpyv~eov, O 625 EnevetpE, 
Q 630 dc0006, O 632 dyabryv, O 633 Tapmnoav, O 635 A€Eov, O 527 ove, O 527 Ev 
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Atog obet, O 617 Bedv Ex KnSea Teel, O 622 GupeTtov, O 640 avAijs Ev xOpTOIG, 
Q 615 LinvAov, O 641 nacdynv, Q 602 Kai yap 7’ KOLO NtwWBn Epvrjoato Gitov, 
Q 642 Aavxavins, O 644 S€uvia, O 642 ovtt nendopny, O 646 Eoacbat, O 648 
Eykoveovoal, 0 657 nooorpap, O 618 peSwmpe8a, O 637 pwoav, 0 661 Bins, O 670 
oxnow, O 671 ent kapn@ xEipa yEpovtos EAAaBe Sekttepyy, O 657 xtepetCepev, O 
673 mpoSdpw, O 692 ndpov, O 665 Baivuto Aads, 0.696 EAwV, 0.696 oipwyf, O 700 
Tlépyapov, 0 701 dotuBowtny, 0 704 dwecbe, O 708 ddoxetov, O 709 EpBAnvTo, 
0.716 ovjpedot, O 720 tTpntoic, 720 dotsovc, O 725 dr’ aidvos, 1728 HBrv, O 728 
iEeo8at, O 729 énioxonos, QO 730 pvoxev, O 731 dxroovtat, O 730 KeSvadc, O 730 
Zoyec, O 733 detkéa, O 734 de8AEvwv, O 734 1pd d&vaxtos, O 734 dpetdixou, O 739 
Eoxe, O 741 dpntov, O 747 a6tvod, O 731 oiyroovtat, O 734 f Tig Axo pitpet 
XElpOs EAWV, O. 753 dpixBardeooav, O 755 puotateokev, 0.754 tavankél, O 758 dv 
T dpyupdtokos ANOAAWV oic Kyavoiot PéAEGoW emolyopEvos KaTEmepvev, O 757 
mpoapatos, O 757 Eporjets, O 759 dyavoic Pedgeoot, Q 765 hn yap viv pot Tdhe 
eikootov étos éotiv & ov éxeidev EBnv, O 767 aovenAov, OQ 768 évintot, Q 770 
Exupr}, 2.771 maparpapevos, O 772 dyavoppoovvn, 2 773 Gppopov, OQ 775 mavtEs 
6é pe Teppixacty, QO 776 dneipwv, O 781 mpaivetv, O 785 maeoipBpotos, O 787 
vmdatn, O 784 ayiveov, O 793 Aéyovto, O 794 xateiPeto, O 795 Adpvaka, O 796 
padaxkotol, O 801 yevavtec, Q 797 Kanetov, Q 799 oxonoi, O 799 eiato, QA 804 
dppiertov. 


2. Some notes on Lascaris’ rearrangement of the scholia 


With regard to the rearrangement of the scholia performed by the editio princeps, 
I take some examples from book Q (the one van Thiel used to illustrate omissions 
of the Lascariana).*® 


88 Van Thiel 2000b, 13 and n. 35 says that “Umgekehrt fehlen in L, vermutlich aus Unachtsam- 
keit, nicht wenige Scholien, die in seiner Vorlage Q stehen und zum Bestand gehGren” and, ina 
note, “L hat ausgelassen, Beispiele Buch Q: 58 60 62 63 78 80 94 166 172 187 341 345 357 372 409 
487 514”. Leaving aside some mere lapsus (O 357, where there is no scholion, must stand for 367 
oveiata, omitted by Lascaris; and similarly “372” is likely to stand for Q 392 ete), van Thiel’s 
note needs to be supplemented and rectified as follows: 1) some scholia are already missing in 
the exemplar of La: QO 62 dvtidate, O 63 Kak@v Etape, O 487 Eni yrpaosg obS@, QO 514 and 
mpartiSwv fAvO’ ipepos (and QO 662 ééApeba, O 673 mpootow, O 752 népvaoKe, omitted in van 
Thiel’s note); 2) La also omits other scholia present in the model: OQ 128 téo péxpt, Q 269 oirKeoot, 
Q.270 Wuydbeopov, O 272 neq Eni mpwty, O 434 mapes AytAfja, O 446 wigev, O 462 oS’ AytAAéws 
Opbadpotow, Q 506 dpéyeoBat, O 525 enéxAwoev, O 556 dmtdvato, O 570 aAitwpot, O 570 
GAitwpat, 0.578 EvoowTpov, O 598 tv EtEpov, O 637 pwoav, O 731 dxroovtat, O 739 Zoxe; 3) to 
the contrary, it does not omit sch. QO 187 évbuKéws: émtpeh@s which, however, is incorrectly 
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At times it has not been successful: the placement remains incorrect e.g. at O 

595 anoSdcoopat, O 592 oxvSpatvépev; the placement is incorrect in a different 

way from the exemplar e.g. at 0 559 tov 8’ dp’ bmd6pa iSwv which is between Q 

570 dAitwpat and QO 572 6vpate in Q, but between 0 566 pvAdKous and Q 569 pr) 

oe yepwv ov8’ avtov évi KALoinot édow in the ed. pr. 
The rearrangement led 

— to the removal of scholia that do not refer to the Homeric text: post Q 451 
Epvupviyy: loxupav, aopadf, add. ZQU", Eépvovotv: puAdcoovot add. ZXQU*: 
neither épupvry nor épvovow appear in Iliad O — and épvpvrjy is quite un- 
known to Homer - and the scholia are accordingly omitted by the ed. pr.; for 
further examples see e.g. post A 67 5et6iooeo8at ZQX, om. La; post K 133 
MpoTponasnv: TPOCOvLWS ZYQX, om. La; post A 223 elow Sdpaooev- Ev6ov 
Stéxowev ZYQ, om. La; post F445 davttow- peTaArpopat ZYOQX, om. La (= sch. 
DN 752) and méteto- Etpexev DnepBoAiK@s ZYQX, om. La (cf. N 755 [lemma], 
E 366 [gloss]); post © 512 dveipeto- avnpwtnoev YOX, om. La (for the lemma 
cf. B 508, n 21); etc. 

—  toadjust the lemma (and the corresponding gloss) to the Homeric text: 0 335 
Etatpioatto- Etaipov AdBn, ovvepyrjoet Q / Etatpioat [~ Hom.]- Etaipw 
BonSijoat La — O 413 avtwe (ab- Q) év KAtoin KTA. Q / avtTwe év KAtoinot [= 
Hom. v.1.] «tA. La; for further examples see e.g. B 663 600 Apews: TOAELKOG 
Q / dfov [= Hom.] Apews: moAeptkdv La — B 695 dvOepdecoav: avon PEpovoav 
Q / dvOepdevta [= Hom.]- &vOn Pepovta, MuUTOIs Badepdv La (for MuUTOIs 
Badepov cf. Eustath. 324, 18, Il. 1.504.28 van der Valk tomos yap avOEpdeic 6 
uTois BadEpodc Kal aVONPOS Tapa TO GvOEpOV, 6 oNpaivet TO dvOos) — B 780 
vépLovto- TlepteBookovto Q / vépotto [= Hom.]- mepteBooxeto La —- B 865 
Todatpeveos: Tadaipovos Q / TuAatpeveos [= Hom. v.1.]- TuAatpévous La - & 
351 dAeipata- do dAEippatos édaiov Q / dAeipatos: dd dAEippatos EAaiov 
La — WY 328 mb0eo8at- orjmeoOal, pOeipecbat Q / katanvOetat [= Hom.]- 
ormetat, pOeipetat La — ¥ 463 viv 6’ob mn KtA. Q / viv §’0b mw [= Hom. v.1.] 
kTA. La 


placed between Q 157 dAttrpwv and © 158 ixetéw although it is in the right place in Q (and U®); 
4) in QO 409 pedetoti La omits only dvti tod katatetpnpévos (absent already in QU” and trans- 
mitted by Z alone). 
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Enumerating the Muses: Tzetzes in Hes. Op. 1 
and the parody of catalogic poetry in 
Epicharmus 


(Bloom explains to those near him his schemes for social regeneration. All agree with him. The 
keeper of the Kildare Street Museum appears, dragging a lorry on which are the shaking stat- 
ues of several naked goddesses, Venus Callipyge, Venus Pandemos, Venus Metempsychosis, 
and plaster figures, also naked, representing the new nine muses, Commerce, Operatic Music, 
Amor, Publicity, Manufacture, Liberty of Speech, Plural Voting, Gastronomy, Private Hygiene, 
Seaside Concert Entertainments, Painless Obstetrics and Astronomy for the People). 

James Joyce, Ulysses, ch. 15 (Circe) 


Abstract: Tzetzes’ long scholium on the first two words of Hesiod’s Erga preserves 
precious information on the Muses, their number and names in Hesiod, Eumelus, 
Epicharmus and Aratus, for the last three of which he is the only source. The first 
part of this paper re-examines Tzetzes’ testimony in the context of his exegetical 
activity on the great poets of the past and proposes a new reading for the curious 
name TttomAous. The second part focuses on Epicharmus’ catalogue in the con- 
text of the comedy The Wedding of Hebe, arguing that it represents a unique piece 
of epic parody characterized by Ionic features. 


1 Introduction 


John Tzetzes — teacher, grammarian, compulsive writer of the Comnenian age -— 
is famous for his exegetical works on key-authors of antiquity. Among these, his 
line by line commentary on Hesiod’s Erga is particularly important in that it sum- 
marises and thus preserves a wealth of scholarly information which would other- 
wise be lost to us. In the long scholium on the first two words of the poem (Movoat 
Iltepin8ev, ‘Muses from Pieria’), Tzetzes devotes a lengthy digression to the 
Muses. In what is, de facto, a ‘meta-catalogue’, he introduces other traditions on 
the number, names, and genealogy of the Muses in Hesiod (Th. 76-79) as well as 


1 We wish to thank the editors of the volume for their suggestions and Rebecca Lammle for her 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. Sections 2-3 are by Marta Cardin; sections 4 and 6 
are by Olga Tribulato, while sections 1, 5 and 7 have been written jointly by both authors. 
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in three other poets: Eumelus (fr. 36 Tsagalis = 35 West = 17 Bernabé = dub. 3 
Davies), Aratus (SH 87), and Epicharmus (fr. 39 K.—A.). 

Tzetzes’ scholium is the only source for the last three catalogues and were it 
only for this reason it would deserve to be studied and known in detail: sections 
2-3 of this paper re-examine Tzetzes’ unique testimony within the framework of 
his ceuvre and methodology, highlighting the centrality of the ‘catalogic trend’ in 
his approach to the culture of the past. However, Tzetzes’ extraordinary creation 
ofa ‘catalogue of ancient catalogues’ revolving around the question of the Muses’ 
number has a much wider significance as it confronts interpreters with the core 
question concerning lists and their characteristic enumerative element, namely 
the criterion with which the enumeration is organized. Tzetzes uses the catalogic 
mode as a container which allows him to engage with the tradition of ancient 
erudite exegesis on the Muses’ myths and produce in an exhaustive and conse- 
quential manner those mythographic data which he wishes to explain allegori- 
cally. 

All the catalogues quoted in Tzetzes’ passage can be fully appreciated only 
through an intertextual approach (section 4). The Muses enumerated in Eumelus’ 
and Epicharmus’ catalogues share the common feature of having names derived 
from those of famous rivers, themselves the object of renowned epic catalogues. 
Through their names, these Muses come across as both original and at the same 
time connected with other catalogic traditions, which each of their names allows 
to powerfully resonate. This is especially evident in the case of Epicharmus fr. 39 
K.—A. This stripped to the bone fragment laconically transmitted by Tzetzes is 
challenging both because of its philological difficulties (the name of the sixth 
Muse, TitdémAous, is a hapax of suspicious formation) and of its function in the 
play The Wedding of Hebe (section 5). Often mistaken for a merely humorous list 
of deities which preside over fish and food, Epicharmus’ parade of Muses in fact 
is a subtly construed piece of literary parody which plays with famous Homeric 
and Hesiodic catalogues (section 6). 


2 Tzetzes’ Muses: between erudition and allegory 


John Tzetzes wrote the scholia to the Works and Days for his lectures on the poem 
(one of the fundamental classical texts at Byzantium) in the early 1140s. After 
Proclus, he is the first author known to have produced a systematic commentary 
on the Erga. Tzetzes offers ample prolegomena which introduce the poem by 
means of some negative remarks on Proclus (aimed at explaining the correct way 
of commenting on a text), a short treatise on the ancient poetic genres, a life of 
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Hesiod, and the explanation of the poem’s title, structure and purpose. He then 

accurately interprets almost every line of the Erga, paraphrases its meaning and 

touches upon a variety of topics (grammar, metre, rhetoric, myth and allegory).” 
The length and wealth of its erudition sets the scholium to line 1 apart from 

the subsequent scholia. After being given some information on the athetesis of 

the proem (ll. 1-4) and the etymology of Motoa from pW ‘to search’ (Il. 5-8 = 

p. 24.2427 Gaisf.), the reader is faced with a long digression, which is structured 

like a small, self-contained treatise on the Muses:? 

a) methodological premises and structure of the discussion which is to follow 
(ll. 8-16 = pp. 24.27-25.7 Gaisf.); 

b) catalogues of Muses and their allegorical meanings (ll. 17-65 = pp. 25.8—27.15 
Gaisf.); 

c) offspring of Hesiod’s Muses (Il. 66-77 = pp. 27.15-28.7 Gaisf.); 

d) remonstration against an anonymous person who has compelled Tzetzes to 
list catalogues (Il. 78-94 = p. 28.7—-22 Gaisf.); 

e) second introduction to the Muses, with another allegorical explanation 
(Il. 95-136 = pp. 28.23-30.13 Gaisf.); 

f) allegorical interpretation of the offspring of Hesiod’s Muses (Il. 137-160 = pp. 
30.13-31.18 Gaisf.); 


2 The development of new commentaries on the ancient poets (often circulating in a format 
closer to that of modern editions, which include introduction, text, and scholia) is a significant 
scholarly achievement of the Comnenian Age: see Kaldellis 2009, 19-36, and for a thorough ac- 
count of Classical studies in the 12th c. Pontani 2015, 366-394. Budelmann 2002 is a fundamental 
reading of the nature of Tzetzes’ commentaries and the author’s personality, while Luzzatto 
1998; 1999; 2000 explain Tzetzes’ working method. On the commentary to the Works and Days, 
see Wendel 1948, 1970-1971; West 1978, 69-70; Ponzio 2003 and, recently, Cardin/Pontani 2017, 
252-255. On Tzetzes’ attitude towards Proclus (whom he, as all Byzantine scholars, considered 
the sole author of the ancient exegetical material on the Erga), see Wilson 19967, 194; Budelmann 
2002, 152. Tzetzes’ text is here quoted from the new critical edition Marta Cardin is preparing; 
current editions are those by Gaisford (1823°) and (only for Tzetzes’ preface and the Life of Hesiod) 
by Colonna 1953, 34-39; Colonna 1959, 87-92 (see too Colonna 1982? [1968], 46-52). 

3 For the ancient athetesis of the proem, see Procl. in Op. Ac, p. 2.7-14 Pertusi (= fr. 1.19-24 
Marzillo) corresponding to Aristarch. fr. 5 Waschke and Praxiph. fr. 22a Wehrli (= 28A Matelli). 
The beginning of Tzetzes' scholium (ll. 1-4) is included in two early modern editions (Basileae 
1542, 16; Heinsius 1603, 6), but is missing from Gaisford’s; it has been reconsidered by Abel 1889, 
92 and Dahlén 1933, 19-20 (see also Calderone 1948, 371) and edited as Praxiph. fr. 22b Wehrli 
(= 28B Matelli). The derivation of Motoa from pd@o8at had already been discussed by Plato 
(Cra. 406a); Tzetzes defends the etymology that he found in the ancient scholia (see proll. vett. 
Hes. Op. Fb, p. 5.4—6 Pertusi) on the basis of the common interpretation of the Muse as yv@otc, 
‘knowledge’ (see e.g. scholl. Hom. Od. 1.1j and 1.11a Pontani and schol.vet. Hes. Op. 1b Pertusi), 
as in Suda 1291. 
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g) allegorical meaning of Pieria and Helicon: resolution of the controversy be- 
tween the Muses from Helicon and those from Pieria (Il. 161-231 = pp. 31.18- 
34.22 Gaisf.). 


The precious catalogues of the Muses (b) and their offspring (c), which are fol- 
lowed by Tzetzes’ defence against the accusation that he indulges in erudite mi- 
nutiae (d), constitute a 61-line self-contained piece characterised by the catalogic 
theme and set within a digression devoted to the explanation of the Muses’ alle- 
gorical meaning (e-g), as Tzetzes points out in the opening paragraph (a): 


mel 6€ Tig HpETO artopav, tivos évexa évvéa pnolv eivat TOG Movoag kai ob mAgiovas 7 
EhotTovas, Pepe WC lov Hiv npwtov Toto EmtAvowpEOa, ita Sei~wpev unde Evvéa povac 
eival Tag Movoac. peta S€ Tas TOUTWV LOIKds ioTopias, isyv@> Kai Capestatws Kal 
Aemttotatws GAANYyoprjowpEV Tig te 6 Zevc, Kal Modoat, Kai Mtepia, Kai “EAukwv- Kat 
émtAvoopeda éntetta Tivos veka Ev Th Geoyovia é& ‘EAtk@voc Tag Movoac Kade, amo 5 
Thtepias évtabdOa. 


Since someone has asked, raising an aporia, why he [sc. Hes. Th. 60, 76] says that the Muses 
are nine, and not fewer or more, let us solve this first as best as we can; we shall then show 
that the Muses are not only nine [= b]. After the mythological tales which concern them 
[= c], we shall explain with a simple style and as clearly and accurately as possible the alle- 
gorical meaning of Zeus, the Muses, Pieria and Helicon [= e-/]; we shall then explain the 
reason why in the Theogony Hesiod says that the Muses come from Helicon while here [sc. 
in the Erga] he says that they come from Pieria [= g]. 


Tzetzes’ catalogues originate from the need of discussing the Muses’ number and 
their myths (see section 3). His focus on allegory is easy to understand. For him, 
the pb80c GAANyoptkos is the most important of the four defining features of epic 
poetry: by explaining myths as allegories, he was able to free ancient texts from 
the accusation of paganism, while at the same time highlighting the mastery of 
the ancient poets (Homer in primis) who used such a refined rhetorical means.* 
In his commentaries the Byzantine scholar usually proceeds from the exposition 
of mythical facts, which he reconstructs from literary sources, to their allegorical 
interpretation. In scholium 1 the latter takes up considerable space, because it 
involves the delicate issue of (alleged) inconsistencies within Hesiod’s oeuvre: the 
divergence between the Theogony and the Works and Days as regards the Muses’ 
birthplace (cf. Movodwv ‘EAtkwviddwv in Th. 1 vs. Modoat ItepinBev in Op. 1). This 
was, in fact, one of the arguments adduced by ancient critics to question the 


4 See Kaldellis 2007, 245-247, 306-307; Braccini 2011, 43—45, and, on Tzetzes’ allegorical inter- 
pretations, Hunger 1954, 44-52 and 1955, 4-5; Cesaretti 1991 (particularly 147-160, 166). 
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authenticity of the proem of the Erga, and the issue was usually solved by apply- 
ing ethical or philosophical interpretations.° 

Here Tzetzes provides his own very personal and novel solution (in opposi- 
tion to Proclus’ astronomical allegory, in particular): the Muses represent the 
knowledge acquired by Hesiod through education and study; Zeus, their father, 
is the generating mind; Mnemosyne, their mother, is memory, the prerequisite 
for the mental re-elaboration of what is read; Pieria, the Muses’ birthplace, is the 
mind’s seat; Helicon, the place where they dance and celebrate their father with 
hymns, is nothing other than books, where knowledge is displayed and the mind 
is exalted. Thus, in the Theogony Hesiod is able to speak on the difficult topic of 
the origin of the cosmos thanks to the knowledge he has acquired through books 
(i.e. Helicon). But when in the Works and Days he has to introduce his brother to 
agriculture, a simple theme, he appeals to his own mind (i.e. Pieria).° 

Tzetzes claims to be aware that this section of his commentary is lengthy, but 
justifies this by pointing out the necessity to clarify a crucial point in Hesiodic 
exegesis which was misunderstood by ancient commentators, namely, the true 
meaning of the Hesiodic Muses: tatta pév 6 IIpoKAoc: fpetc 6 pKpdv TL 
pakpodoyroavtes StaAevKdvwyev Thy dAnGetav (‘those are Proclus’ arguments; 
but we shall elucidate the truth by speaking at length for a little while’).’ 

By contrast, the long catalogues of the preceding section do not have a her- 
meneutical justification: they are not immediately useful for the explanation of 
the poem. After producing these catalogues, Tzetzes goes on to acknowledge that 
he has indulged in erudite minutiae, and he is quick to blame someone else for 
this: as he declares, he has been ‘corrupted’ by the anonymous tis who ques- 
tioned him about the Muses’ number. Tzetzes then addresses this anonymous 
person directly: 


GAAG Ti paKpodoyeiv aKaipws pds dvayKdetg Kal Tag dKods TWV véwv Bodobv 
amepavtoAoyiav eikaiav — Kai Movo@v KatdAoyov — ypdpovtac; Kabdnep ei pr TlETCNS 
Etwhyxavov, oikovopiav cidws kai aprivetav domaGopEvOG, Kal xpr|Gwv MAEioTa ypaetv Kai 
Kaipta Bpaxéot ovyypdppaoty, GAA’ ob Bpaxéa Kai padAa Teptvevonpevois EKPEPEL Kat 
HOKPOTATOLS TOIs PrHaotv, WortEp Tivés OinpaTiat Kal Kpavyaoot. GAA’ iSov Got TELBOLEVOSG 


5 See Procl. proll. in Hes. Op. Ac, pp. 2.15-4.3 Pertusi (= fr. 1.25-35 Marzillo) and proll.vett. Hes. 
Op. Fa, pp. 4.18—5.2 Pertusi, with West 1978, 65-66; Montanari 2009, 316-319; Matelli 2009. 

6 LI. 102-133, 180-209, 213-224 (= pp. 29.5-30.11, 32.14-34.2, 6-16 Gaisf.), partially translated 
in Pontani 2015, 380-381; cf. also Tz. Hist. 6.916—926, 927-940; schol. Carm. II. 2.465a, p. 208.8-9 
Leone; All. Od. 5.104-105 Hunger. Proclus’ Neoplatonic allegory is openly ridiculed by Tzetzes 
in the second epigram of his commentary (epigr. 2 = proll. 11. 15-26 Colonna). 

7 Ll. 175-177 = p. 32.10-12 Gaisf.; see also 89-91 = p. 28.18-20 Gaisf. (nept 6& THV ANOS Kal 
dvTWs OvoWV ypad~wv Movody, TOTE SuKaiws TOV Adyov MapEKTEivatpt). 
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EENUAPTNKA, Kal TOV Adyov ToIc Arfpots Movodv KaTahoyotc ExTETAKA [...] TO 5 VOV dkaiptov 
TOAVAGYyNLA Gov AoyiTEo8w GyapTNPA. 


But why do you force me to go on in an inappropriate manner and to annoy the youths’ ears 
by writing an interminable and useless lecture, that is the Muses’ catalogue? As if I were not 
Tzetzes, who knows eloquence and loves clarity, and who feels the need to write most ap- 
propriate things in short works and to avoid publishing a few stupid concepts in the shape 
of convoluted and verbose arguments, as some noisy conceited scholars do. But now, per- 
suaded by you, I have stumbled: I have lengthened my exposition with silly catalogues of 
Muses [...] You are the one to blame for such useless wordiness!® (ll. 78-92 = p. 28.7-21 
Gaisf.) 


Tzetzes clearly wishes to defend himself against the accusation of giving too 
much room to mythographic intricacies, and to catalogues in particular.’ His 
gusto for detailed writing and showing-off erudite information is well-known, so 
much so that at the beginning of his own Theogony, which he composed to teach 
the sebastokratorissa Eirene ‘the catalogue of gods and the race of heroes’ (8e@v 
TE TOV KaTAAOYOV Kai yévoc TMV Tpwwv, I. 20 Bekker), Tzetzes informs his patron 
that, should she wish so, he could address the topic in greater depth than in a 
simple and improvised work such as the one at hand. For, he ventures to say, 


wc 008’ dv Hoav Exatov “Ounpot Kai Movooiot 
‘Opeéec Kat “HoioSot Avtipayot Kat Atvot 

Kai Mavtes GAAOL MOINTal Kai BEoyovoypa~pot, 
KpEitTOV dv Eyparpav EL0d Ta meEpl TOUTWV MavTa. 
GAN’ O08’ Gv Hoav ol Geol Kai Hpwes éxeivot, 

TO yévoc ioyvoav avTwMV Wort Eyw Si5dEat. 


Even if there were a hundred Homers, Musaeuses, Orpheuses, Hesiods, Antimachuses and 
Linuses and all the other poets and writers of Theogonies, they would not be able to tell all 


8 Dimitrievic 1899, 18, assumes that in this part of scholium 1 too Tzetzes’ addressee and target 
is Proclus, of whom Tzetzes had allegedly read an ample and now lost scholium on the Muses. 
Against this hypothesis it may be noted that all references to Proclus cluster in the second part 
of Tzetzes’ scholium and are clearly sign-posted by the use of the third person (Il. 135, 166, 171, 
175-176 = pp. 30.13, 32.1-2, 7 and 11 Gaisf.): the only exception is represented by the short epi- 
gram in which Tzetzes, drawing towards a conclusion, invites Proclus to pay attention to him 
(Il. 210-212 = p. 34.3-5 Gaisf.). 

9 Tzetzes reiterates his self-defence upon illustrating the allegorical meaning of the Muses’ off- 
spring, who are presented as the inventors of certain arts (see f). In Tzetzes’ rhetoric, this is an- 
other digression for which the anonymous interlocutor is responsible: since he has compelled 
Tzetzes to speak about the Muses, and consequently their children, he has forced him to indulge 
in yet another allegorical interpretation (ll. 156-160 = p. 31.15-18 Gaisf.). 
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these myths better than myself. Nor, should these gods and heroes really exist, would they 
be able to illustrate their own line of descent as I can. (Tz. Th. 26-32 Bekker)!° 


Tzetzes professes to know the catalogues of ancient characters better than the 
authors themselves, whom he proceeds to challenge by name! By producing yet 
another list, which contains the names of famous Classical authors, he proves his 
competence in Classical literature and at the same time casts himself as the heir 
of a whole tradition of cataloguing. He is so aware of the fact that catalogues were 
an identifying feature of epic narration that he takes the poetic licence to coin the 
names of the twenty Amazons killed by the Achaeans, whom he lists in a passage 
of his hexametric poem Carmina Iliaca." 

A poet on a par with those of the past, a scholar more learned than the Clas- 
sical authors, and also a better exegete than the ancient ones: by dwelling on his 
catalogues of Muses and their children, Tzetzes shows off all his qualities as a 
literary scholar.” Hesiod’s poems were the reference works responsible for the 
canonization of the nine Muses, the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and yet 
the topic of the Muses’ number, which was dear to ancient scholarship, has left 
no trace in the fragments of textual criticism preserved in the Hesiodic scholia (at 
least those available to both Tzetzes and us).” Despite his (ironic?) protests of 
innocence, Tzetzes therefore allowed himself to fill an important gap in Hesiodic 
exegesis. 


10 See M. Jeffreys, 1974, 149; Budelmann 2002, 152. 

11 See Carm.Il. 3.177-184 and his own schol. 3.183a, p. 218.10-13 Leone, where he admits to the 
forgery. 

12 Tzetzes’ display of erudition was clearly a means to certify his competence and obtain work 
as a teacher and writer. On the dynamics at play in the relationship between scholars and pa- 
trons in the 12th century and specifically on Tzetzes’ positions, see Griinbart 2005; E. Jeffreys 
2009; Agapitos 2014. 

13 The scholiastic material on the Hesiodic poems contains only laconic and broken infor- 
mation on the Muses’ number and genealogy. On Proclus’ Neoplatonic allegory, see above 
(p. 165). Schol.vet. Hes. Th. 56 interprets the long conception of the Muses (nine nights!), which 
matches their number, as a symbol either of the slowness with which one acquires love for the 
Muses or the intrinsic perfection of the number nine. Procl. in Hes. Op. 2 Pertusi (= fr. 4 Marzillo) 
and schol.vet. Hes. Th. 54 Di Gregorio dwell on the allegorical meaning of Zeus and Mnemosyne. 
Whether Tzetzes could read richer ancient scholia on Hesiod’s Erga is a matter of debate: see 
Usener 1867; Schultz 1910, 30; West 1978, 70 n. 1 (all in favour of this hypothesis) and Scheer 
1870, 7-9; Pertusi 1951, 267-273 (against). Marta Cardin has not found evidence that allows this 
conclusion; see also above n. 8. 
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3 Tzetzes’ catalogues: filling a gap in Hesiodic 
exegesis 


The question on which Tzetzes lingers — ‘why are there nine Muses, and not fewer 
or more?’ (see above p. 164) — is an ancient one. In book 9 of Plutarch’s Quaes- 
tiones convivales Ammonius starts the discussion on ‘uncommon opinions on the 
number of the Muses’ (mepi tod dpiWyob tHv Movowv boa A€yeTat uN Kode, 
Q.C. 9.14 [743c-747a]) by asking the very same question: 6 tt S’évvéa Kai ovK 
éAdttous vse MAgious ap’ Gv Hiv Ppdcetac (‘But could you tell us why nine and 
neither more nor less?’)." Plutarch offers a detailed treatment of the allegorical 
meaning of the Muses’ number, dwelling on the many interpretations of the two 
most frequently attested numbers, three and nine. These interpretations are the 
same as those discussed by Diodorus Siculus (4.7.1—4) in a passage in which he 
recalls various opinions on the Muses’ genealogy, their virginity, and the mean- 
ings of their names. Diodorus states that the number nine prevailed over time be- 
cause of the authority of its sources, namely Homer and Hesiod, whom he both 
quotes (Od. 24.60; Hes. Th. 77-79)." 

Two other sources testify to the ancient interpreters’ engagement in explor- 
ing myths about the Muses. Cornutus (Theol. graec. 14-18) discusses the tradi- 
tional genealogy and number of the Muses, and the etymology of their names, 
which he interprets allegorically. He also offers a close examination of alternative 
numbers (two, three, four, seven), though he does not identify the respective 
sources. Amobius, in his Adversus nationes (3.37.2—38.2), interprets the contra- 
dictory information concerning the Muses’ genealogy, number and virginity as 
an example of the uncertainty underlying pagan beliefs. He lists a series of 
sources for the various numbers of the Muses: three, four, seven and eight." 


14 QC. 9.14.2 [744a]. 

15 Homer’s and Hesiod’s lines quoted by Diodorus are, together with a fragment of Eumelus 
(fr. 35 Tsagalis = 34 West = 16 Bernabé = fr. dub. 2 Davies, ap. Clem.Al. Strom. 6.11.1), the oldest 
evidence for the nine Muses. Indeed, that Od. 24.60 gives the number nine for the Muses was an 
important reason for Aristarchus’ athetesis of the ‘second Nekyia’ (Od. 24.1-204): see schol. Hom. 
Od. 24.1 Dindorf and Lehrs 1882?, 184; Erbse 1972, 194-7. For an overview of the traditions con- 
cerning the number of the Muses, see Mayer 1933, 687-94 and 724-30, and the recent discussion 
in Fowler 2013, 79-80. 

16 Ephor. FGrHist 70 F 222; Mnaseas FHG III 154, fr. 25a = fr. 13 Cappelletto; Myrsil. FGrHist 477 
F 7; Crates fr. 128 Broggiato respectively. The number four, which Arnobius attributes to 
Mnaseas, is corrected to three by Maass 1892, 212-213, based on another fragment which attrib- 
utes knowledge of three Muses to Mnaseas: Movoa, Ged, ‘Ypvw (FGH III 153, fr. 25a = fr. 15 
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A rich scholarly tradition therefore stands behind Tzetzes’ catalogues. Urged 
by his anonymous interlocutor — be hea contemporary (a pupil? a rival scholar?), 
an ancient author (perhaps Plutarch himself?) or just an ad hoc-invention to jus- 
tify his indulging in mythographical detail — the Byzantine exegete enters the an- 
cient debate on the Muses. He first offers an allegorical explanation of the tradi- 
tional nine Muses which originally combines the common arithmological 
interpretations of Pythagorean inspiration with an understanding of the Muses 
as yvwoetc.” He then adds: 


dAAWes Te OSE Even LOvov ciolv ai PVOLKat Aeyopevat Modoat, KaBWS Ov TE Kal ETEepot TODTO 
S0€dCetE, GAA’ Edpndos pév 6 KopivOtos tpeic prow eivat Movoas, Svyatépac AndAAwvos: 
Knwoodv, AnoAAwvida, Bopvobevida. ‘Apatos 8 év Ti méynty THV AoTpIKav TéEcoapasG 
héyet, Atog Tob aiBépos kai TAovaias wWyens: Apxtv, Medétny, Oedztwony, kai Aot5ryv. Tes 
8é névte adTAS Eivai Paow Kal 6vopaTa éxEtv TOV névtE aicOroEwv. 'Enixappos 8 év TH TIS 
“ABs yauw enta Aéyet Bvyatépacs Itépov Kai MymAniddocg vopns: Netdodv, Tpttwvnv, 
Aownotv, ‘Entandpnv, Axehwida, TitémAovv, Kal ‘PoSiav. mapa 5€ ‘Howdy év Oeoyovia 
évvéa Aéyovtat civat Krew, OdAeta, Evtéprn, Teprprydpn, Epatw, ToAvpvia, MeArtopévn, 
Ovdpavia kai KaAAtomn. 


Moreover, the so-called mythical Muses are not even nine only, as you and others believe, 
but Eumelus of Corinth [fr. 36 Tsagalis = 35 West] says that they were three and that they 
were Apollo’s daughters: Kephiso, Apollonis, and Borysthenis. Aratus, in book 5 of the 
Astrika [SH 87], states that they were four, the daughters of Zeus (the ether) and of the 
nymph Plousia: Arche, Melete, Thelxinoe, and Aoide. Some report that they were five and 
were named after the five senses. Epicharmus in The Wedding of Hebe [fr. 39 K.-A.] tells that 
they were seven, the daughters of Pieros and the nymph Pimpleias: Neilo, Tritone, Asopo, 
Heptapore, Achelois, Titoplous (?), and Rhodia. In Hesiod however, in the Theogony [76- 
79], it is stated that they are nine: Kleio, Thaleia, Euterpe, Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, 
Melpomene, Ourania, and Kalliope. (Il. 21-35 = pp. 25.12-26.2 Gaisf.) 


Cappelletto, ap. Epim.Hom. p 65 Dyck); see Cappelletto ad loc., pp. 183-184. The genealogy, 
number and names of the Muses are also discussed by Cic. ND 3.54 (on which see below); Paus. 
9.29.2-4 and Serv. in Verg. A. 1.8. 

17 Ll. 17-21 = p. 25.8—12 Gaisf. Just as the number nine is tetpdywvos ‘square’, because it is not 
only the first square odd number but also the square number of three — which is the perfect odd 
number and is also the source of plurality — so knowledge is squared (i.e. equal in every respect), 
immeasurable and multiple. Tzetzes is the only one to apply this quality of the number three 
(i.e., its being the source of plurality: cf. e.g. Nicom. ap. Iambl. Th.Ar. 18.11-12 De Falco and schol. 
A Hom. Il. 14.38c Erbse; schol. D.T. p. 229.32-36 Hilgard) to the Muses’ allegorical interpretation 
and to derive from this the idea that knowledge is multipliable ad infinitum. See, however, the 
interpretation of the number nine in relation to the Muses in Plu. Q.C. 9.14.2 [743e-744b]; Corn. 
Theol. graec. 14.10. Traces of Pythagoric arithmology in the Hesiodic scholia are analysed by De 
Falco 1923a; on the number nine in particular, see ibid. 30, 32, 49-50. 
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Tzetzes’ is a detailed and well-structured catalogue, which enumerates the indi- 
vidual catalogues of Muses in ascending order and transmits precious infor- 
mation as concerns literary references, genealogical data and the Muses’ names. 
References to Hesiod aside, this passage is unique.”* 

As already mentioned, triads of Muses are attested elsewhere, albeit with var- 
ying names;” we have evidence also of groups of four and seven Muses, though 
less frequently.”° The four names that Tzetzes attributes to Aratus are also known 
through Cicero (ND 3.54), who calls them Musae primae. A group of seven Muses 
features on an early sixth-century Corinthian aryballos, which depicts the mar- 
riage of Heracles and Hebe and which will be discussed below (section 6).” The 
five Muses who correspond to the five senses (duptc, dxor], do~pnote, yevots, apr) 
are not mentioned elsewhere and there is no parallel source for the number five.” 


18 It may be useful to the reader to know that, due to its structure and precious information, 
Tzetzes’ catalogue of Muses was extracted from the scholium 1 and transmitted on its own in 
some manuscripts, and so edited separately in An.Ox. IV 424-425 (from cod. Baroccianus 133, 
13th-14th c.); Iriarte 1769, 320 (see de Andrés 1987, 122; from cod. Matritensis 4615, f. 107, ante 
1485); Ruhnken 1827, 258-259 (Epist. crit. II, ad A.R. 3.1372, from cod. Parisinus gr. 2720, f. 86v, 
end of the 15th c.: see Vitelli 1892, 112). In the 16th century Constantine Palaeocappa used it, 
together with the passage from Cornutus mentioned above p. 168, to write the short chapter ITept 
tov Movowv in his Violarium of Pseudo-Eudocia (§ 655, pp. 483-489 Flach). Therefore, these 
later extracts should be used and quoted with all due caution. 

19 Plu. Q.C. 9.14.3 [744c-f] and 7 [746e] mentions that two different triads were known at Delphi 
and Sicyon and he recognises the antiquity of the number three (eimev obv 6 dSeA@dc StI TpEIC 
{[Seoav oi maAatoi Movoac); Paus. 9.29.1 mentions the Muses MeAétn, Mvrun and Aotéh, wor- 
shipped by Otus and Ephialtes on Mount Helicon. Cf. also Antip.Sid. API. 220 = Antip.Thess. 90 
Gow-Page and Varr. Ant.rer.div. fr. 212 Cardauns (ap. Serv. in Verg. Ecl. 7.21). Eumelus’ fragment 
transmitted by Tzetzes differs from Eum. fr. 35 Tsagalis = 34 West mentioned above (n. 15): see 
Wilish 1875, 38-39; West 2002, 128 n. 98; Debiasi 2004, 60; Tsagalis 2014. 

20 See Cornutus and Arnobius mentioned above. 

21 Serv. in Verg. A. 1.8 notes that the number seven was as widespread as nine (sane Musas multi 
novem, multi septem dixerunt); cf. also Polyzel. fr. 9 K.-A. (ap. Zen. 6.50, p. 175 L.-Sch.) with 
Meineke ad loc. (fr. 3), pp. 870-871. Roscher 1904, 35-36, 60, deems probable that the tradition 
of seven Muses was more ancient than the mainstream one. 

22 This tradition is clearly connected to Pythagorean arithmology: see De Falco 1923a, 49 and 
e.g. Anat. p. 33.19 Heiberg. The five Muses could have been invented by Tzetzes, but the others 
are genuine: analogies with other ancient scholarly discussions, and parallels for Aratus’ and 
Epicharmus’ Muses in other extant sources suggest that Tzetzes is transmitting veritable infor- 
mation, which he perhaps derived from a sole, lost ancient source. Since he usually draws from 
a very vast basin of erudite material, it is impossible to determine what source might have in- 
spired him. Maass 1892, 214 suggested Apollodorus of Athens; see also Henrichs 1975, 14 n. 50; 
Metro 2008, 202-203; Tsagalis 2014. See below n. 29. The question of Tzetzes’ trustworthiness 
has recently been carefully re-assessed by Cannata Fera 2012, 705-706. 
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After listing these valuable catalogues, Tzetzes goes on to allegorise the 
Muses’ numbers (three, four, five, seven and nine respectively).” Once again, the 
explanations he offers for each number - i.e. fields of knowledge, as for instance 
the discovery of the four dialects on the part of the four Muses — differ from what 
one finds in other sources (e.g. Corn. Theol. graec. 15).** The same holds true of 
his list of discoveries attributed to the traditional nine Muses;” it is e.g. unique in 
its handling of the sphere of agriculture (Il. 48, 50 = pp. 26.14—27.1 Gaisf.), which 
is shared by two Muses (perhaps as a homage to Hesiod): Thaleia is the inventor 
of putoupyia,” while Polymnia is the inventor of yewpyia.” Some considerations 
on the allegory of the Muses as knowledge, and then Tzetzes relates yet another 
catalogue of nine Muses: tives & Etepot Tatas Tas EVER TIPWTAS Pact Movoas 
yeyovevat KadAtyopny, “EAiknv, Evvikny, Gedétvonv, Tepipixopnv, Evtepmny, 
EvKedddny, Aiav, Evornnv (‘However, others say that to begin with there were the 
following nine Muses: Kallichore, Helike, Eunike, Thelxinoe, Terpsichore, Euterpe, 
Eukelade, Dia, Enope’, ll. 58-61 = p. 27.8-11 Gaisf.). As a whole, this list is unique: 
while some of the speaking names (OeAétvon, Tepryopn, Evtépmn) are already 
attributed to the Muses in other sources (see Hesiod’s and Aratus’ Muses), two 
(EvKeAd6n, Evorn) are not attested elsewhere, and the remaining names are at- 
tested for various nymphs and heroines, though not for Muses.” 

Tzetzes’ catalogues, however, do not end with those of the Muses’ numbers, 
names and allegorical meanings. He subsequently deals with the issue of the 
Muses’ maidenhood, and then provides yet another detailed and ‘unparalleled’ 
catalogue: that of the Hesiodic Muses’ offspring (ll. 66-77 = pp. 27.15-28.7 
Gaisf.).” 


23 LI. 36-51 = pp. 26.2-27.1 Gaisf. 

24 Here, too, Pythagorean arithmology is relevant: see De Falco 1923a, 50. 

25 The closest parallel is the scholium to A.R. 3.1-5a Wendel. 

26 Cf. schol. A.R. cit.; Plu. Q.C. 9.14.4 [745a]. 

27 This unprecedented connection is drawn because of Polymnia’s son, Triptolemos, who 
sowed Demeter’s crops (cf. e.g. Apollod. 1.5.2). Lists of the Muses’ discoveries are also transmit- 
ted in schol.vet. Hes. Th. 76 Di Gregorio; schol. Luc. Im. 16-17 Rabe; AP 9.504, 505. 

28 KaAAtydpn is one of the Bassarids in Nonn. D. 14.221; Evvixn is a Nereid in Hes. Th. 246 anda 
fountain nymph in Theoc. 13.45; ‘EAixn and Aia feature as names of various nymphs and hero- 
ines: the former in particular is connected to the origin of the Ursa Major (see e.g. Arat. 30-37). 
Cicero (ND 3.54) and Pausanias (9.29.3-4) recall the myth of the nine daughters of the hero Pie- 
ros, who however have the same names as Hesiod’s Muses; Nicander, in the Metamorphoses (ap. 
Ant.Lib. 9.1), gives them different names, connected to their transformation into birds. 

29 The closest parallel is Apollod.Ath. FGrHist 244 F 146 (ap. schol. Eur. Rh. 346.14-20 Merro), 
who confirms the widespread consensus on the Muses’ virginity and gives a complete list of the 
nine Muses’ children. Cf. also Phld. Mus. 4, coll. 62.42-63.4 Delattre, which may perhaps depend 
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These long mythographical catalogues, abounding in literary and erudite de- 
tail, may well bring about the charge of pedantry and verbosity. But Tzetzes feels 
that he has to dwell on mythographical data if readers of Hesiod are to under- 
stand the allegorical meaning of the poem, and of the Muses themselves. Before 
allegorising this mythographical information Tzetzes proceeds to ‘rewrite’ it ina 
way that is highly revealing: he acknowledges the bookish embroiderings for 
which, as we have seen (d), the anonymous interlocutor is to be blamed, and then 
re-introduces the Muses in a very different light (e). The mythographical tradi- 
tions he so accurately reconstructed in the first part of his argument are now dis- 
posed of in a few lines in which Hesiod’s version acquires absolute predomi- 
nance, as befits Tzetzes’ exegetical aims: 


TOAAAG LEV TOAAOI Kal Stapdpous Epacav eivat Tas Movoas Toic Epyotc Kai Toic 6vOpaoL Kal 
Tac Lev eivat MapOEvouc Paciv, Tas SE Nap’ ‘HowWsw evvéa Kai naiSac teKeiv, dco Kai Atdc 
héyovot Bvyatépas, EK Mvnpoovvns avtT@ yevvnPeioas ev Mtepia Eevvéa NyEepas avi} 
ovyKaGevsrjoavtos, al, yewwnGeioat pév év Ti Mtepig, mept Tov EAK@va xopevouot Kai TOV 
avTw@V TaTépa yepaipovot. 


Many say that the Muses were many, and different regarding their deeds and names. And 
these people say that some of the Muses were virgins, but that those in Hesiod are nine, and 
mothers of children; and these Muses are said to be Zeus’ daughters, whom he begot from 
Mnemosyne in Pieria, after he had lain with her for nine days. These Muses, originating in 
Pieria, dance on the Helicon and honour their father. (Il. 95-101 = pp. 28.23-29.5 Gaisf.) 


Through the desire to showcase his erudition Tzetzes unveils details ignored by 
the uninitiated, thus preserving information which has not come down to us 
through other channels.*® Other Byzantine works deal with the topic without 
mentioning much mythographical and literary information and focussing on the 
allegorical meaning of the nine traditional Muses only. These are the commentary 
on the Theogony by the mysterious John Diaconus Galenus, who perhaps was 
Tzetzes’ contemporary;” another anonymous commentary on the Theogony, again 


on the same source as Apollodorus (Henrichs 1975, 15), and Delattre ad loc., pp. 383-384; Apol- 
lod. 1.3.3-4; schol. D Hom. Il. 10.435 van Thiel (quoted by Eust. ad loc., III 107.20-24 van der 
Valk); Tz. in Lyc. 831 Scheer. 

30 Of course, there is always the possibility that some of these data (e.g. the five Muses repre- 
senting the senses) are Tzetzes’ invention: see notes 22 and above. 

31 John Diaconus Galenus devotes a long scholium to the Muses (pp. 296.8-305.25 Flach), 
which also contains the allegorical explanation of the nine Hesiodic Muses’ names (pp. 303.26- 
305.1 Flach); it focuses on the allegorical meaning of the number nine. Galenus’ complex philo- 
sophical discussion also includes an etymological digression on all the names of numbers up to 
ten; he does, however, not discuss alternative numbers of the Muses. On his commentary on the 
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of uncertain date (pp. 369-375.9 Flach);* the commentary on the Works and Days 
by John Protospatharius;* and John Pediasimos Pothos’ pamphlet Ilepi 6 Mov- 
oWv (13th c.).* 

For his part, Eustathius — the other great commentator of the Classics in the 
Comnenian age — in the ample commentary devoted to 1. 1 of the Iliad openly de- 
clines to engage with the various opinions on the Muses: 


6tt 6€ Evvéa ai Modoat ai Sta Ti Kai 6Tt Mvrpoowvns Kai Atoc Bvyatépes Kal Goa GAAG TEpt 
ToUTwv Agyovtat, MOAAOIs Kal MOAAAXOD Elpntat. 10 mEpiepyov Stadn~pOFvat viv TadTa. Et 
nov 6€ MapEepMéor TOmos, ov otynOr\GETAI TO Kaiptov. 


That the Muses are nine, and why, that they are the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and 
all the other stories that are narrated about them, this has been already discussed by many 
in many other works. Therefore it would be useless to go through this topic now. Should the 
occasion arise, I will not pass over in silence what it is necessary to say.* (Eust. in Il. 1.1, 
1 16.26—29 van der Valk) 


The words with which Eustathius dismisses the mythographical traditions con- 
cerning the Muses may well be a polemic remark against Tzetzes, who, as we have 


Theogony, ‘perhaps the first attempt towards a thorough Platonising Christianisation of an an- 
cient epic poem’, see Pontani 2015, 376-377 and West 1966, 70-71. Since Galenus depends on 
Tzetzes for the list of the five allegorical meanings of 8¢dc (pp. 364.7-365.3 Flach: see Cullhed 
2014, 66-67 with notes 220-221), it is possible that the long scholium on the Muses relies on 
Tzetzes too: further evidence for the influence of Tzetzes’ approach on his contemporaries. 

32 On this work, see Flach 1876, 23-28; West 1966, 71-72. 

33 See pp. 452.10-19, 457.20—28 Gaisf., where Protospatharius states that the ancients loved the 
number nine because it was the Muses’ number. He probably lived in the Palaeologan Age. On 
the commentary, see West 1978, 70-71. 

34 Pediasimus’ pamphlet on the Muses is edited in De Falco 1923b, 14-16. All the numerological 
observations of these Byzantine authors, including those of Tzetzes, are discussed in De Falco 
1923a, 46-51. Mullett 2012, 209-218, offers a brilliant survey of the presence of the Muses in Byz- 
antine literature, esp. during the Comnenian Age. A short catalogue of the nine Muses, the arts 
over which they preside and their inventors was relatively popular in the Byzantine age: see 
Ercoles 2013, 135; 558, and schol. Opp. Hal. 1.78, p. 266 Bussemaker, the authorship of which may 
actually belong to Tzetzes. On the debated question of Tzetzes’ paternity of the scholia to Op- 
pian’s Halieutica see Colonna 1963 and Zumbo 1996. 

35 Aline of investigation in Homeric criticism is in fact concerned with Homer’s predilection for 
the number nine: it is connected to the analysis of the adverb évviipap (see e.g. scholl. A (Aris- 
ton.) Hom. II. 6.174a and T (ex.) Hom. JL 12.25 Erbse; Ps.-Plut. Vit.Hom. 2.145.11, ll. 1791-1794 
Kindstrand). Eust. in Il. 2.96—97, I 276.27-277.9 van der Valk follows this tradition but introduces 
a telling addition: he states that Homer was fond of the number because of the nine Muses (see 
also in Il. 6.174, II 279.19-21 van der Valk). 
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seen, was too keen on displaying his erudition out of context.** Nevertheless, 
Tzetzes’ approach to the Muses stands out for his erudite effort to retrace the 
many Muses of Classical literature: by listing their names, numbers, offspring, 
and the ancient authors who talked about them, he thus perpetuates the ancient 
practice of mythographic research. 


4 Re-naming the Muses in Eumelus and Epicharmus 


The Muses’ catalogues which Tzetzes attributes to Eumelus and Epicharmus 
share a number of extraordinary features: they are not known through other 
sources; the Muses’ numbers point towards alternative traditions; and, more im- 
portantly, their names are derived from those of rivers, whereas the names of the 
nine Hesiodic Muses, as well as others which circulated in antiquity, are mostly 
descriptive and not connected to masculine beings. The morphological processes 
adopted to coin the names identify these Muses not simply as aquatic creatures 
of some sort, but probably as the spouses of famous rivers, many of which are 
celebrated in renowned catalogues of Homer and Hesiod (il. 12.19-21, Hes. 
Th. 337-345).*” Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ pieces on the Muses therefore may 
have been intended to establish intertextual connections with other catalogues: 
for this reason, the naming criterion presiding over the organization of these cat- 
alogues should be analysed in its own right, as it is likely to convey information 
on the processes behind the creation of lists and catalogues in ancient poetry.* 
Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ names follow three well-known derivational 
paths. The first employs the suffix -ic, -idoc, a Motionssuffix used to create femi- 
nine nouns (e.g. Aeofis < AéoBos, Axatides < Ayatoi), often within a genealogical 
frame (e.g. Nnpnides < Nnpevs, Bptonis < Bptoevc). This suffix features in two of 
Eumelus’ names, AmoAAwvic (often emended to AyeAwis: see below) and 
Bopuobevic < Bopuobevns, and in Epicharmus’ AyeAwis < AyeA@os / AxeAwios. 


36 For parallels, see Holwerda 1960; Cullhed 2014, 21-24. 

37 The Muses cannot be the rivers’ daughters since Eumelus and Epicharmus identify their fa- 
thers as Apollo and Pieros respectively. For their interpretation as spouses, see below. 

38 Inspite of their interest, however, these names and their catalogues have not received much 
attention: the most notable exception is the study by G. Hermann entitled De Musis fluvialibus 
Epicharmi et Eumeli (1819). Shorter studies, which do not attempt an onomastic analysis, are 
Palutan 2003, on Epicharmus, and Tsagalis 2014, on Eumelus (see too Tsagalis 2017, 169). On the 
former study, see below p. 181. 
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The second derivational process selects the feminine suffix -w, which in Greek 
is especially productive in Kurznamen derived from compounds (e.g. KaAvipw < 
KoAvwe-; Awtw < *AwTe-, cf. Skt. dati-vara- ‘she who gives riches’), as well as in fem- 
inine forms from simple names (e.g. Apyw < Apyds). The Muses’ names Kngiow 
(Eumelus), Netw and Aownw (Epicharmus) belong to this second type (for the 
shape of their accusative in -obv, see section 6 below). These three names are hapax 
legomena, but their formation is likely to have been influenced by the literary tra- 
dition, since two of Hesiod’s Muses (KAeiw and Epatw), as well as three of the Ne- 
reids in Il. 18.39-49 (Xnew, Awtw, and Tpwtw) have names ending in -w. 

At the same time, however, Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ names are much more 
specific than those in Homer and Hesiod and the use of the suffix -w may be more 
pregnant than elsewhere. Ulla Remmer (2007) has suggested that in the proto- 
language the suffix behind both -w and Indo-Iranian -dyi- was specific to the der- 
ivation of wives’ names from those of their husbands. This derivational process is 
still quite transparent in Indo-Iranian, but has become obscure in Greek, where -w 
does not seem to be restricted to spouses’ names. Should the hypothesis that 
Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ Muses are the wives of rivers be correct, it would 
therefore provide intriguing evidence for the continuation of this specialisation 
of the suffix also in Greek. 

Epicharmus’ catalogue continues with three names formed with the common 
feminine suffixes -r and -ta (Tpttwvn, ‘Entandpn and ‘Posia: on the last of these, 
see also section 6). The remaining one (transmitted as TitomAovv) is morphologi- 
cally and semantically mysterious and should probably be amended (see sec- 
tion 5). 

The aquatic character of Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ Muses also brings about 
a geographical characterisation, perhaps not devoid of local significance: for the 
rivers evoked by the Muses provide a ‘map’ of the most famous watercourses in 
Greece and beyond, some of which played a role in those commercial and politi- 
cal contacts between cities which are alluded to in many mythographical tradi- 
tions of the Archaic age. Two of Eumelus’ Muses, Kntow and Bopuoevic, thus 
take us to continental Greece and to the eastern colonial context, both of which 
inspire much of his poetry. Kn@tods (Kephisos) is the name of more than one 
Greek river, the most famous of which streamed through Boeotia; the Bopvo8évns 
(the modern Dniepr) — the most important river in the east of the Greek world and 
famous for its abundance of fish (cf. Hdt. 4.53) — runs into the Black Sea, an area 
which evokes the Argonautic tales: the eastern colony of Sinope and its epony- 
mous nymph are the object of Eumelus’ fr. 31 Tsagalis = 29 West (= 10 Bernabé = 
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Cor. 7 Davies).*” While Bopvoevics occurs once as the by-name of Pontic Olbia 
(Ptol. Geog. 8.10.3), the name Kn@tow is a hapax: since the form Kn@wis is the 
name of Lake Copais and of the nymph connected to it, one is led to wonder 
whether Eumelus coined the name Kn@tow in order to distinguish his Muse from 
the nymph. 

The first name on Eumelus’ list is transmitted as AnoAAwvic, which has been 
treated with suspicion because of its unspecific character. Following Hermann 
1819, 14 most editors correct it into AyeAwic, which would complete the trio with 
another pregnant mythological and geographic allusion: the Achelous river was 
considered to be the father of the Peirene fountain at Corinth, Eumelus’ birth- 
place.*° Hermann advanced his conjecture also on account of the presence of an 
AyeAwis Muse in Epicharmus’ list. In opposition to this, Debiasi defends the 
transmitted AnoAAwvic and suggests that it refers to Apollonia, the Corinthian 
colony on the southern Illyrian coast.*' In search of a similar Corinthian connec- 
tion, West prefers to correct AnoAAwvic to Aowmis, on account of the importance 
of myths concerning Asopus and his many daughters in continental Greece 
(Aownw also figures in Epicharmus’ list). 

Interpreters have also assumed that Eumelus’ Corinthian echoes were picked 
up by Epicharmus, who was active in Syracuse, a Corinthian colony.*? However, 
if there is more than one hint that Eumelus’ list may have been concerned not 
only with presenting famed rivers, but also with alluding to specific Corinthian 


39 According to sch. Pi. O. 14.2, the Kephisos at Orchomenos was a site where the Charites were 
worshipped: this could provide a parallel for Eumelus’ invention of a Muse linked to that river. 
On Eumelus’ interest in the Black Sea, see West 2002, 126-128, 132; Debiasi 2004, 28-32; Fowler 
2013, 80. 

40 Beyond Epicharmus’ list transmitted by Tzetzes, AyeAwic is attested only once: in Panyassis 
(fr. 2 Bernabé = 15 Davies = 2 West, by Paus. 10.8.9) it occurs as the epithet of Castalia, another 
nymph connected to a famous fountain, see Tsagalis 2014 and Tsagalis 2017, 170-172. Interest- 
ingly, the plural AyeAwiec is used by A.R. 4.893 as a collective epithet of the Sirens: according 
to some traditions, the Sirens were born from the blood dripping from Achelous wounded by 
Heracles; in other tales they are the daughters of the river and Melpomene or Terpsichore. Dif- 
ferent still is the use of the plural in Aesch. Pers. 869, where it refers to the cities on the coast 
between the Bosphorus and the Strymon river (on this passage and relative scholium, cf. Tosi in 
this volume). 

41 Debiasi 2004, 61. 

42 West 2002, 127-128. Eumelus mentions the Asopids Sinope (see above) and Antiope: see fr. 18 
Tsagalis = 17 West = 3 Bernabé = Cor. 2 Davies with West 2002, 120 and Debiasi 2004, 24. Debiasi 
2004, 54-56 speculatively suggests that Eumelus’ list of Asopides included Kerkyra as well (see 
too Debiasi 2015, 18-19). On the Asopus river and Eumelus, see also Olivieri 2007. 

43 See, e.g. Wilisch 1875, 39-40, according to whom Eumelus’ fragment contains clear refer- 
ences to sagas originating in a Corinthian milieu. 
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or continental sagas, the ultimate goal of Epicharmus’ list is probably more nu- 
anced. AyeAwic and Aownw may certainly be a homage to these traditions, but 
the rivers themselves were famous enough to be of universal significance. 

The impression that the Sicilian playwright was more interested in providing 
a geographical summa of famous watercourses rather than mythological refer- 
ences tied to a specific local context (whether Corinthian or Syracusan) becomes 
stronger once one considers his Muses NetWw, Tpttwvn, Entanopn and ‘Podia. 
There is no trace elsewhere of a nymph Netw (a hapax: the adjective NeWwis has 
the generic meaning of ‘situated on the Nile’), who seems to be included in Epich- 
armus’ list more for the importance of the Nile (whose fame in antiquity is well- 
known) than for the river’s role in any given saga. Tpttwvn derives from Tpitwv, 
and thus perhaps alludes to the sea-god son of Poseidon and Amphitrite rather 
than to the more obscure Libyan river which connected the sea to a lake named 
Tpttwvic (cf. Aesch. Eu. 293; Hdt. 4.179), or to the Boeotian river Tpitwv which ran 
into Lake Copais (cf. Str. 9.2.18; Paus. 9.33.7). 

However, the most important reason for not associating Epicharmus’ Muses 
with any closed reference context is the fact that four of their names echo famous 
epic catalogues of rivers. The first of these catalogues is Hom. Il. 12.19-—22, which 
mentions the rivers Heptaporos and Rhodios among those which descend from 
Mount Ida to Troy. The second catalogue, which lists the rivers born of Oceanus 
and Tethys and the nymphs who are these rivers’ children, occurs in Hes. Th. 337- 
345 and mentions the Nile, the Achelous, the Rhodios and the Heptaporos. 

The hypothesis that these renowned catalogues of rivers provided inspiration 
for Epicharmus’ Muses, indeed being their intended reference point, will be dis- 
cussed with further evidence in section 7, where we will also claim that the Sicil- 
ian playwright not only alluded to, but also parodied these epic models. For the 
time being, it is worth stressing that the rivers kindred to Epicharmus’ Muses 
New, Aownw, Entandpn, AxeAwics and ‘PoSia, while important for some areas 
of Greece and their folklore at some stages in antiquity, were also sufficiently 
well-known for Epicharmus’ audience to interpret the feminine creatures con- 
nected to them as universal, transparent aquatic beings. 


44 Kaibel ad Epich. fr. 41 (= 39 K.-A.) took this parallel seriously and corrected Tpttwvnv into 
Tpttwvida. Early Hellenistic sources (A.R. 4.269; Lyc. Al. 576) use Tpitwv to refer to the Nile. 
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5 The mysterious sixth Muse: reinstating the logic 
of the list 


The only obscure reference in the list transmitted by Tzetzes is the name of 
Epicharmus’ sixth Muse, which in the accusative takes the form TitémAovuv. At 
first glance, this hapax looks like the accusative singular of a compound ending 
in -mAooc. Such a form would of course be appropriate for the name of a Muse 
connected to a river which could be navigated. There is, however, quite a serious 
semantic counter-argument, namely the fact that all the known compounds in -mA00¢ 
refer to beings which navigate rather than are navigated.’ Therefore, one would 
have to suppose that the agent performing the action of navigation is the Muse 
herself: ‘she who navigates on the Tito-’. 

The first obvious problem with this interpretation is that this name would be 
formed in a completely different way from the other six, which are all derived 
from attested masculine names of rivers. The second problem is even more press- 
ing as it is not possible to identify the first member Tito- with any known river: 
the name of this Muse, therefore, would function in a different way from all the 
others included in the list. This strongly encourages us to look for another expla- 
nation: in order to function, the list has to obey an internal logic which cannot be 
broken. 

TitémAovv has usually been regarded with suspicion and variously emended — 
albeit without consensus.“° Hermann’s suggestion to correct into laxtwAobv, for 
instance, is palaeographically not satisfactory.“” Marta Cardin’s new examination 
of the manuscript tradition of Tzetzes’ commentary on the Erga now allows a new 
interpretation. Some manuscripts of the Erga and Tzetzes’ commentary belonging 
to the ® family suggest that in Tzetzes’ textual tradition there existed the variant 
Titwvnv: we take this to be the original name of Epicharmus’ sixth Muse.“ Just 


45 E.g. axpdmAoos ‘swimming at the top’, GAimAoos ‘sailing on the sea’, avamAo0s ‘sailing up- 
stream’, eVOUmMAoos ‘sailing straight’, etc. 

46 Apart from Kaibel (see below), other suggestions include AAtaxpobv (Maass 1892, 212: from 
the AAtdKpwv river, cf. Hes. Th. 341); Evitobv (Lobeck 1829, 544 n. d: from "Evuneus river, cf. 
Hom. Od. 11.238); Titwnobv (Bergk 1860, 306 n. 26: ‘von einem mythischen Flusse, der so be- 
nannt war nach der Morgenrothe Titw’). 

47 Hermann 1819, 4. 

48 In the complex textual tradition of Tzetzes’ commentary it is possible to identify a branch 
corresponding to the ® family of the manuscripts transmitting the Works and Days, on which see 
West 1974, 176-181. Some manuscripts belonging to the ® family seem to support the existence 
of the variant Titwvnv, which goes in the direction of the conjecture advanced by Kaibel. Codd. 
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like Tpttwvn derives from Tpitwv, Titwvn would derive from the masculine river- 
name Titwv. A similar conjecture was advanced by Georg Kaibel (Epich. fr. 41), 
who proposed Titwvobv, accusative of Titwvw. 

The Titwv river is first mentioned in Lyc. Al. 1276-1277 as one of the wonders 
of Latium: in the environs of Lake Fucino (Lycophron’s @dpxn) this river disap- 
peared underground and resurfaced near the modern city of Subiaco.”’ The evi- 
dence we have for this river therefore postdates Epicharmus by two centuries and 
the name itself is not attested before Lycophron. However, the crucial point here 
is that the existence of this river provides a model on which the name of the sixth 
Muse could be formed, thus preserving the organizational criterion which in- 
forms Epicharmus’ list. Moreover, it cannot be ruled out that this Italian river was 
known to Epicharmus, a poet steeped in a context where exchanges with the Ital- 
ian peninsula were normal: the fact that the Titwv river was characterised by 
karstic phenomena could explain why it was known beyond Latium. It may even 
be argued that the denomination of a Muse from a river in Italy would be in keep- 
ing with the fact that Epicharmus’ Sicilian Greek resonates with Italic words.” 


Vaticanus graecus 1332, f. 127v (13th-14th c.) and Cantabrigiensis 0.9.27, f. 4r (14th c.) have the 
meaningless supra lineam correction dvvw; in cod. Parisinus graecus 2773, f. 5t (second half of 
the 13th c.) this correction is transferred to the main text, where it follows TitémAovuv (TitomAouv 
d@vvtv). Codd. Messanensis F.V. 11, f. 4v (end of the 12th c.) and Ambrosianus 115 sup., f. 12v (sec- 
ond half of 13th c.), which derive from the same manuscript, have a similarly meaningless 
TttomAwvny, which clearly replaces the ending of TitomAovv with the supra lineam correction or 
variant Wvvwv or wvrv. Parallels can be found for this behaviour of the common antigraphon of 
the Messina and Milan manuscripts. Again in scholium 1 (1. 57 = p. 27.7 Gaisf.), these manuscripts 
(ff. 5y and 13r respectively) have the lectio avAntpidates, a vox nihili which merges the correct 
and more common reading avAntpides with the variant avArtptat, attested in cod. Vaticanus 
Ottobonianus graecus 210, f. 4v (ff. 1-64r anno 1363), another manuscript belonging to the © 
family. 

49 Cf. sch. Lyc. Al. 1276 Leone: Titwv notapoc Tradias éyybs Kipkaiov méAEews. otos 8 6 To- 
TALOS OUK Eis BdAaCOav Peel, GAA’ VIMO Tis yiis KaTaniveTat, Ws Prot Kai Didootépavos (fr. 23 
FHG = fr. 27 Capel Badino). The phenomenon is also commented upon in Pliny, NH 2.224. The 
river is known under the name Pitonius in Latin (Vib. Seq. 1.117); Pliny, NH 31.41, mentions a 
spring named Pitonia. For more information and the context of Lycophron’s passage, see Horn- 
blower 2017, 451. 

50 E.g. frr. 8, 37, 138, 220 K.-A. On this Italic layer in Sicilian Greek, see Conway/What- 
mough/Johnson 1933, 449-477; Cassio 2002, 67-70; Willi 2008, 141-144; Poccetti 2012, 65-70; 
Cassio 2012, 254-256. 
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6 Epicharmus’ catalogic bravura in The Wedding 
of Hebe 


The preceding sections have shown how, in creating his list of Muses, Epichar- 
mus did not content himself with using whatever names came to his mind, but 
construed a coherent group of names linked to famous rivers and yet mostly un- 
known to other traditions. Yet, the role of this catalogue within the play The Wed- 
ding of Hebe and its significance in Epicharmus’ ceuvre escapes modern interpret- 
ers. Several factors may account for this. On the one hand, Tzetzes’ testimony 
does not look like a direct quotation, which may explain why it is not treated as 
a poetic fragment in current editions (this is ironic, though, since Lloyd-Jones and 
Parsons took Aratus’ identically elusive list seriously and, by providing the nec- 
essary connectors, edited it as a hexametric fragment in SH 87: see above). On the 
other hand, Epicharmus’ comedies have generally received little and only highly 
specialised critical attention until very recently. The new interpretative appro- 
aches to Sicilian comedy advanced in the last fifteen years, however, have contrib- 
uted to highlight how Epicharmus’ poetry engages in a continuous dialogue with 
other poetic traditions. This framework can be fruitfully applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the Muses’ catalogue which, we argue, must have had a central role in The 
Wedding of Hebe, one of the best known Epicharmian mythological comedies.” 
The twenty-six fragments of this comedy — with the exception of fr. 39 con- 
taining Tzetzes’ rendering of its list of Muses, fr. 63 (from Pollux) and fr. 64 (from 
Aelian) — are all transmitted by Athenaeus and suggest a context in which food, 
and fish in particular, has a prominent role. The distorting effect caused by the 
particular interests and criteria for selection of our sources of comic fragments is 
well-known, as is the fact that Athenaeus is a source heavily interested in food 
and related matters. Nevertheless, the structure of the longer fragments from The 
Wedding of Hebe (frr. 40, 41) indeed lends plausibility to the impression that this 
comedy - or at least a significant section of it - pivoted around fish and sea 
themes. It has been suggested that the play’s focus was the wedding banquet, 
and that it used the theme of Heracles’ proverbial hunger (which Epicharmus also 
explored in the Busiris) to portray the invited gods as insatiable gluttons.” 


51 On the difference between ‘mythological’ and ‘everyday’ comedies, see Rodriguez-Noriega 
Guillén 1996, xv—xvi. 

52 For this common interpretation, see Kerkhof 2002, 118-119, with earlier references. On the 
wedding of Heracles and Hebe in general, see Palutan 2003, 244-245. 
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The Muses’ role in the comedy is unknown, but it is almost certain that they 
played an important part since Athenaeus 3.110b (test. ii K.—A.) bears witness to 
a remake (StaoKeur), probably by Epicharmus himself, entitled Modoat. Accord- 
ing to Palutan 2003 — one of the few studies to have dealt extensively with Epich- 
armus’ Muses since Hermann 1819 — the seven Muses accompanied Hebe’s wed- 
ding procession, as they did in the more famous marriages of Peleus and Thetis 
and Cadmus and Harmonia. Palutan 2003 must particularly be credited with hav- 
ing identified a parallel for Epicharmus’ seven Muses on the Corinthian aryballos 
found at Vulci and dated to the early 6th century BC mentioned above (p. 170).” 
The vase depicts Heracles and Hebe in a chariot who are greeted by Athena, Aph- 
rodite and two Charites in the presence of Zeus, Hera and Hermes: behind the 
chariot stand Apollo (holding his lyre), Calliope and two pairs of three figures 
labelled MOYZAI. According to Palutan, the total number of seven Muses (count- 
ing Calliope), which cannot be explained by the spatial limitations of the vase, 
provides evidence for a Corinthian tradition of seven Muses which inspired both 
the painter of the aryballos and Epicharmus.™ 

Epicharmus seems to have recast this (Corinthian?) tradition of seven Muses 
in a comic light. The Muses do not have traditional names (as is the case with 
Calliope on the aryballos) but, as we have seen, they are named after famous riv- 
ers: they are not the patrons of the arts but, in Hermann’s words, ‘unice rei pis- 
cariae’.® These ‘patron saints’ of fish (which, as we argued above, seems to have 
been a main ingredient of the wedding menu) are the daughters of Hiepocs and 
TIyimtAnic. Although these names seem serious and dignified at first (Hiepos is the 
name of the eponymous hero of Iltepia while IIyimAnis evokes IipmAeta, another 
dwelling-place of the Muses), they also have a comic resonance: Iliepoc evokes 
the adjective mepdc, while TyimAnis contains the root of mipmAnpt. On second 
reading, therefore, the Muses’ parents are revealed to be ‘Mr. Fat’ and ‘Mrs. Full’.*° 

The comic intention of this Epicharmian rendering of myth is universally rec- 
ognised. This should, however, not distract us from the fact that the catalogue of 


53 LIMC V.1163-164, Herakles no. 3331 = VI.1 671, Mousa, Mousai no. 122bis. 

54 Palutan 2003, 246. 

55 Hermann 1819, 11. 

56 TlymAnid0c is the lectio in the printed vulgata (see, beside Gaisford, Trincavelli 1537, 3v ; Ba- 
sileae 1542, 17; Heinsius 1603, 6). HtmAntddos is the prevailing lectio in the manuscripts of 
Tzetzes’ commentary: for this reason, ItumAntdédos is here kept in the text of the scholium (see 
also IIysmAntas in Orph. fr. 771b Bernabé [= 342 Kern] = Maxim. 1a, from Tz. in Lyc. 1275, p. 118.25- 
26 Scheer, which has HimAeias from Lyc. lc. and Call. Hymn. 4.7, and Tz. De metr. p. 302.18 
Cramer). However, this does by no means exclude the possibility that in Epicharmus the original 
name of the Muses’ mother was IItmAnic. 
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Muses provides important information on Epicharmus’ engagement with the lit- 
erary tradition. Recent scholarship on Epicharmus has highlighted his use of lin- 
guistic variation for comic and parodic purposes.” It is now generally acknowl- 
edged that far from representing a kind of simple local farce, inferior to great Attic 
comedy, Epicharmus’ dramatic art occupied a central place in late-archaic Greek 
culture: even the short fragments which have reached us point to a constant dia- 
logue with epic poetry and contemporary philosophical thought.** Parody of epic 
language and style is an integral part of this dialogue with the literary tradition, 
as can perhaps be best appreciated in the comedies Odysseus the Deserter 
(OBv00Evs adTOpLOAOG, frr. 97, 99 K.-A.) and Sirens (Zetpfives, *fr. 121 K.-A., a 
hexameter), but is also apparent in the fragments of many other plays.” 

The Wedding of Hebe too must have had a good share of literary parody and 
allusion. The various descriptions of fish feature a series of high-sounding yet mun- 
dane epithets, most of which are hapax legomena: consider for instance the com- 
pounds paxpoyoyyvaos ‘cylindrical’ (fr. 40.7), pAokoveipwv ‘loving dust’ (fr. 42.2), 
Tpoxvbepiwv ‘rough-skinned’ (fr. 52.2), €xtpamteAdyaotpos ‘with an enormous 
pouch’ and peyoAoydopwv ‘wide gaping’ (both in fr. 60), paxpoKapmuAadyry ‘with 
a long bending neck’ (fr. 85.1).°° Poseidon’s ‘parade’ in fr. 48 may hint at epic po- 
etry, particularly if one accepts the insertion of a non-Doric dative plural in -ototw 
(yobAotoww év Dorvikicois, fr. 48.1 K.-A.). All these are examples of what 
Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén calls ‘parodic combinations of elevated style and trivial 
themes’. 

Moreover, a large number of fragments of the play display a ‘catalogic qual- 
ity’ — and this cannot be a coincidence. It is evident not only in the long paratactic 
lists of fish in, e.g., frr. 40 and 41, but also in the choice of connectors. Thus, te 
and te kai, which are otherwise sparingly used in Epicharmus, recur forty-five 


57 Willi 2008, 162-192. 

58 For an appraisal, see Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012. One may disagree with some of her 
interpretations, e.g. those which posit a direct relationship between Epicharmus and Pindaric 
poetry. Yet, the picture that Epicharmus’ fragments give us is unmistakenly that of a poet fully 
steeped in the poetic tradition. 

59 On epic parody in Odysseus the Deserter, see Cassio 2002, 73-83; Willi 2008, 177-191; Willi 
2012, 63-73; Revermann 2013, 106-110. Likely epic or lyric echoes in Epicharmus are discussed 
in Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1994, 387-388; Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996, xxiv—xxvi; Willi 
2008, 176-177; Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012, 84-85; Favi (forthcoming). For mythological 
parody, see Reinhardt 1996; Casolari 2003, 55-59. 

60 Palutan 2003, 246-247. On these and other epithets, see Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012, 84. 
61 A similarly epicising non-Doric dative, Ayatoiotv, occurs in fr. 99.4, from Odysseus the De- 
serter. 

62 Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012, 78. 
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times in the forty-eight remaining lines of The Wedding of Hebe as well as ten 
times in nine full lines of the remake Movoat (frr. 84-92 K.-A.).° 

Epicharmus’ list of Muses is not only perfectly coherent with the ‘catalogic 
feel’ of the other fragments from The Wedding of Hebe, but itself might have been 
the piéce de résistance of the play’s literary allusions, a part in which Epicharmus 
imitated and parodied the three key-features of traditional catalogues: mytho- 
logical genealogy, Ionic dialect, and the paratactic succession of feminine names 
found e.g. in Hes. Th. 349-361. The first feature, as already noted, is mocked with 
the choice of Iligpoc and IIynAnis (‘Mr. Fat’ and ‘Mrs. Full’) as the Muses’ parents, 
which are a tongue-in-cheek allusion to Iltepia and IipmAeta, the dwelling places 
of the ‘serious’ Muses. 

In imitation of the language of epic catalogues, Epicharmus’ piece employs 
Ionic phonology in the names ‘Entamdpn and Tpttwvn, where /e:/ (n) replaces 
Doric /a:/ (&). Such a manipulation of language is an integral part of Epicharmus’ 
parody. Of course, one might object that the Ionic colouring might be due to triv- 
ialisation at some stage in the transmission of the text or even to Tzetzes himself.“ 
Two counter-arguments, however, counterweigh these objections. First, in an- 
cient linguistic thought Epicharmus is considered a representative model of 
Doric: trivialisations of his language usually go in the direction of making it ‘more 
Doric’ by replacing elements of Doris mitior with elements of Doris severior, rather 
than introducing Ionic phonology.® When Ionic elements do appear in Epich- 
armus, they are usually quite transparently borrowings, often metrically guaran- 
teed. Second, the hypothesis of a post-Epicharmian mechanical trivialisation of 
a into the non-dialectal n could work for Tpttwvn but not for ‘Entandpn, since in 
the koine (which is based on Attic) this name would have exactly the same form 
as in Doric, ‘Entandpa (with ‘alpha purum’). The idea that Tzetzes might have 


63 The exact figures are: thirty-five instances of te in The Wedding of Hebe and nine in Muses, 
ten of te xai in The Wedding of Hebe and one in Muses. In frr. 1-38, preceding those from The 
Wedding of Hebe, there are four instances of te and two of te kai in about forty-five lines (some 
of which in fact consisting of a few words); in frr. 65-80 and 97-112 there are eight instances of 
te and two of te xai in about fifty-five lines. 

64 See for instance Maass 1892, 211 (also quoted by K.—A. ad Epich. fr. 39), according to whom 
the Ionic phonology of these names was introduced by the anonymous source which inspired 
Tzetzes’ erudite note on the Muses (see n. 22). 

65 Doris severior for Doris mitior features are common in Athenaeus’ Epicharmian quotations: 
see e.g. fr. 32.12 paotty@vtt ‘they whip’ for paottyobvtt (< paottyo-ovtt) and fr. 50.2 tdvupa for 
Tovvupa (< Td 6vupa), both from The Wedding of Hebe. 

66 E.g. the imperfect 3rd plural joav vs. the Doric fev or fv in fr. 275 K.-A. (which may well be 
authentic: see Cassio 2002, 56-57) or o8’ dv for o¥Sé Ka in fr. 115 K.-A. 
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consciously altered these names to make them more Ionic is also odd: why should 
he have done so? 

The same reasoning could apply to the accusatives NetWodv, Aownobv (as 
well as to Knptoobv in Eumelus), though their situation is more complex. In an- 
cient Greek names in -w have accusatives in -da or -w: the former is the norm in 
epic poetry. Accusatives in -obv, which are analogical on the genitive in -obc, are 
associated with post-Classical Greek: they are attested in inscriptions and con- 
tinue into later Greek, with some relics in Modern Greek.” For these reasons, at 
first sight it would seem unlikely that such accusatives belong to the original po- 
etry of Eumelus and Epicharmus. Yet, at least in Epicharmus’ case it is not possi- 
ble to entirely rule out this hypothesis. Accusatives in -obv belong to Herodotus’ 
language and Herodas, whose imitation of literary Ionic is well-known, uses up 
to three such accusatives.® The Ionic character of these forms was recognised by 
the ancient grammarians too (Choer. in Th. Alex. can. 311.7 Hilgard, and schol. 
D.T. 467.27). On balance, therefore, the hypothesis that the accusatives in -obv 
belong to the ancient layer of the list as Ionic elements is perhaps more intriguing 
than the hypothesis that they were introduced by Tzetzes himself, who should 
instead have used the accusatives in -da which are common in epic diction. 

It may be objected that the name of the last Muse, ‘PoSia, provides evidence 
against the idea that Epicharmus applied Ionic colouring to his list, since its /a:/ 
is not changed into /e:/, as one would expect in Ionic (but not in Attic or koine). 
This problem may be easily solved by correcting ‘PoSia into ‘PdSeta, the name of 
one of the Oceanids in Hes. Th. 351 and H.Dem. 419. Although in principle ‘Podia 
and ‘Poéeta are different names with a different formation, it is very likely that 
they were perceived as variants of one another: ‘Podeta (whose original meaning 
is ‘the rosy one’) could well replace ‘Podia (which is the feminine version of 
‘Pddioc, ‘Rhodian’).” Moreover, ‘P6610 would have the advantage of providing a 
clear reference to Hesiod’s famous catalogue of Oceanids and would thus be con- 
sistent with the allusivity of the whole list. 


67 For this new declension in -ob, -obc see Schwyzer 1939, 479; Hatzidakis 1982, 25-26. 

68 Fora comprehensive list of literary occurences, see Headlam 1922, 106. 

69 ‘Pddeta is a Stoffadjektivum formed with the suffix -etos, -e1d, whereas ‘PoSia, which derives 
directly from ‘Pd6toc, takes -@ to mark its feminine gender. The original feminine form of the 
suffix -etog should be -eta (e.g. yaAxein), but there are frequent cases of -et4 which derive from 
analogy with s-stems nouns of the type Teyndeta < Tpndns: these names end up influencing 
names which are not s-stems, such as InmoSdpeta < ‘InmodSdpac. It is likely that because of these 
analogical adjustments ‘PdSeta and ‘Podia came to be perceived as variants of one another: see 
West’s note ad Hes. Th. 351, where he also discusses the occurrence of POAIA as the name of a 
fountain on the Francois Vase. 
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The name of the Muses’ father, Ilispoc, provides definitive evidence that the 
piece was constructed around a careful use of Ionic phonological features. As al- 
ready noted, Iliepoc works as a funny name only if it can be perceived to evoke both 
Tltepia and mepos, the latter of which associates the Muses with fatness and plenty, 
the play’s key-themes. But this echo is possible only if the audience is ready to rec- 
ognise the adjective in its Ionic shape (mtepdc), and not the Doric form mapdc, 
which would not echo Iltepia. The Ionic colouring of many names on the list thus 
provides strong support to the hypothesis that the Muses’ genealogy was part of a 
section endowed with an epic and catalogic flavour in which Epicharmus momen- 
tarily forsook his Doric dialect to indulge in a virtuoso piece of literary parody. 

It is unfortunate that Tzetzes just lists the Muses’ names without quoting Epich- 
armus’ lines verbatim, since the metre would have provided relevant information 
for the contextualisation of this piece in the frame of Epicharmus’ dramatic art. 
Elsewhere prosody compatible with hexameters is invariably associated with epic 
morphology and vocabulary: see e.g. fr. 113.415 K.-A. dplatwp abep[toTos 
a]viottos: a[ — in all likelihood the beginning of a hexameter which ‘translates’ 
Il. 9.63 into Doric; or *fr. 121 K.-A. Aaoi togoyitwves, dkovete Letpn-vawv, with the 
epithet tofoxitwvec and para-epic genitive Xeiprnvawv; and perhaps also inc. fr. 224 
K.—A. yuvaixavipecot mo8etvoi.” It would be reasonable to infer from this practice 
that in the Muses’ catalogue, conversely, the choice of catalogic mode and Ionic 
phonology was accompanied by a metre evocative of epic and didactic poetry. 

This can safely be guessed on the basis of the fact that many of the Muses’ 
names have a prosodic structure suitable or indeed ideal for dactylic or anapaestic 
meters. All the other fragments of The Wedding of Hebe are in catalectic trochaic 
tetrameters, the metre found most frequently in the remains of Epicharmus’ come- 
dies, but the fragments of other plays provide satisfactory evidence for his use of 
the iambic trimeter, the anapaestic dimeter and the catalectic anapaestic tetrame- 
ter (as well as a few hexameters, with a parodic function).” Moreover, there is evi- 
dence that Epicharmus mixed metres in some plays: fr. 100 K.—A., attributed to 
Odysseus the Deserter, is in anapaestic dimeters whereas the other fragments of this 
play are in catalectic trochaic tretameters; The Sphinx (Zpiyé, frr. 125 and 126 K.—A.) 
may have used catalectic trochaic tetrameters and iambic trimeters.” 


70 On these fragments, see Cassio 2012, 71-73; Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012, 78. 

71 Hephaestion 25.10-12 informs us that two plays, Xopevovtes and ’Emivikos, were entirely 
written in catalectic anapaestic tetrameters: Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996, xxvii wrongly 
states that Hephaestion’s testimony concerns the catalectic trochaic tetrameter. 

72 Other evidence for metrical mixing is uncertain, in spite of the optimism of Rodriguez-Nor- 
iega Guillén 1996, xxvii. She states that the IlepiaAAog mixed catalectic trochaic tetrameters (as 
in fr. 108 K.-A.) with iambic trimeters: however, this is based on the supposition that what she 
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It is not impossible, therefore, that in The Wedding of Hebe too Epicharmus 
adopted another metre to parody the dactylic sequences of famous epic catalogues. 
It is worth noting that the combination of epicising language and a possibly ana- 
paestic or dactylic structure was a tool which Epicharmus selected to humorously 
imitate traditional poetry. Just as in Attic comedy, an anapaestic structure could 
have characterised a recitativo part which described the Muses or in which they 
made an entrance (perhaps a sort of parodos?).” 


7 Conclusions 


When it comes to the big question of whether Epicharmus might have used the 
chorus of course we are bound to remain in the darkness, unless new papyrus 
fragments throw further light on Epicharmus’ dramatic art. The fresh investigation 
of already known yet largely neglected sources, however, is always a useful means 
to connect distant authors and periods. By looking at the catalogues devoted to the 
Muses, we have suggested that from Eumelus down to Tzetzes the ‘alternative’ tra- 
ditions of the Muses’ catalogues have functioned not as merely decorative lists, but 
as powerful intellectual containers, in which the individual items (i.e., the Muses’ 
names) reverberate with broad cultural implications. This, we have argued, is 
particularly evident in Epicharmus: he adopts the catalogic mode to comically 
allude to (and thus seriously reflect on) didactic poetry, the genre which embod- 
ies the old literary tradition and which the new comic genre may parody (and 
thus criticise) by using its very identifying features. 

For Tzetzes, the catalogue is the key-element of literary and mythographical 
knowledge: casting himself as the heir of ancient authors and critics, he recurs to 
the catalogic mode to reflect on the methodological implications of commenting 
on ancient texts. His ‘meta-catalogue’ is thus a way to overcome his inner struggle 


edits as fr. 115 belongs to this comedy, which is far from certain (see fr. 109 K.-A.). She also pos- 
itively assigns an alternation between iambic trimeters and trochaic tetrameters to Pots (XUTpat), 
because she edits as two different fragments from this play (207 and 208 in her edition) the in- 
formation given by Poll. 9.79, which is edited as one fragment (134) in K.—A. It may well be that 
Pollux is actually juxtaposing two different quotations from the play, and hence that Rodriguez- 
Noriega Guillén 1996 is correct in positing a change of meter; but the issue remains uncertain. 
That Pyrrha and Promatheus may have mixed meters is possible, but far from certain: the frag- 
ments (113-120 K.—A.) are very lacunose. 

73 As already mentioned (p. 179), it has been suggested that fr. 100 K.-A., in anapaestic dime- 
ters, may have been performed chorally: see Kerkhof 2002, 151-155, with references. 
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between his desire to clearly explain the true meaning of Hesiod’s words and his 
tendency to outpour his immense erudition. 

This journey through the uses and re-uses of ancient catalogues, and their 
significance for different audiences, would thus not have been possible without 
the contribution of a Byzantine scholar, who spent his life reading, interpreting 
and teaching Classical literature with the aid of high-level exegesis which he pro- 
grammatically forged in the manner of the ancient scholiographic tradition. 
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Claudio Meliado 
Aristarchomastix. Dionysius of Sidon between 
epic and lyric poetry 


Abstract: This paper deals with a survey of Dionysius Sidonius’ scholarship on 
epic and lyric poetry, in particular on Homer, Pindar and (perhaps) Alcman. 
Starting with a new evidence about Dionysius’ dissent towards Aristarchus, at- 
tested in Homeric scholia and lexica, his interest in Homer (chiefly in atheteses, 
accentuation, interpretation, textual and linguistic problems, narrative tech- 
nique) is outlined. Attention has been paid also regarding Dionysius’ fragments 
related to Pindar. Only the scholia on Pyth. 1.88 refer to his opinion about the 
meaning of duotépotc, mentioning him expressly by the ethnic Sidonius; else- 
where we can find scholars named Dionysius, and at least in one case our gram- 
marian can be recognized. In the last section the possibility of his interest in Alc- 
man is explored. 


A papyrus fragment from the collection of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
contains brief comments about II. 4,1 with quotations from important auctoritates 
like Aristotle (a new fragment possibly of his Azoprjjata Opnpixd, whose content 
can be compared with schol. Il. 4.512—513’). The papyrus (ll. 6-8) supplies us with 
a new piece of evidence about the line 512: 


ob Hay 
008 AXAeds: 6 Ti8[W]vios peppetat 
Aptotdépywt Stt obx 6 dv (scil. obvSeop0¢). 


The incipit of the line is unanimously handed down (ov pdv obs’ Aythevdc) and 
should have the same facies also in the Homeric edition by Aristarchus, if 6 
Xt§[w]vtos blames him because of the presence of the conjunction pav. As Haslam 
plausibly says, this cryptic note must imply that pdv cannot be accepted in 
Homer’s text, where pny is rather expected; in fact dv is explicitly intended asa 
Doric form in schol. Il. 15.16a.? Who the Sidonian quoted here could be is easily 


1 Editio princeps of PL III /979 in Pintaudi - Canfora 2012. See also Haslam 2013 for some addenda 
and corrigenda. 

2 (ex.) ciSdtag bmoptpvjoKEt OpaocuTépous ToLmv Kal pas Eig EntTdOnot yet Tis AxtAAEws 
£€60v. dpa S€ kai abet TO Mpdowrov. 

3 (ex.) dv Awpixds. év dAAotc 6& «Kai pV Ol TOT<E y’» Eig &yOPTYV toav» (T 45). 
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inferred from many Homeric scholia, which testify the activity of Dionysius of Si- 
don on the text of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Even ifit is not attested in any source, 
this grammarian has been included by Sengebusch‘ into the swarm of Aristar- 
chus’ pupils, albeit he is almost exclusively mentioned for his disagreement to- 
wards the presumed teacher. This clearly emerges for example in sch. Hom. 
Il. 3.128a (Hrd.) and Et. M. 124.9-20 s.v. ano &ev (Aristarch. fr. 22 Schironi = 1.299 
van Thiel), where we can find the expression 6 Zi8wvtoc HELMETat ApLoTapYw as 
in the Florentine papyrus: 

Sch. Il. 3.128a (= Hrd. II 39, 26) oc E8ev: EyKAttiKWs dveyvwo8n 61a TO pE- 
TadapPavopeEvov, ene cic ATMAFV 1] WETAATPIG, OVS avTIs. TODTO SE Emt Tig EBEv 
oot OTL ei pev cic ATATV HEeTAAOLBavolto, EyKALTLKGS dvaytwwoxetv bei, Ei 5€ Eis 
ovvOetov, OpPotovNTéov. 610 KakEiva OUTWS dveyvWoON, “Enel ob EBEV EoTI YE- 
peiwv” (A 114), “ot E8ev tdtpuvovt” (0 199): Exeivo be Kat’ dpOrv Tdotv “dm0 E8EvV 
@oato yelpi” (Z 62): 6bev 6 LbwWwiog yEppetat Aptotapyw pT] EYKALTIKS dva- 
YVOVTL TO “mpdoBev EBEv PEevyovTa” (E 56. 80. Y 402): 1) yap Savoia anAfjv aitet 
THY peTaAN ev. A 

Et. M. 124.9-20 s.v. &mt6 #8ev (K 465): éni tis Bev aolv, ci pév cic ATAODV 
HETAAALBAavOLTO, EYKALTIKaS dvaytwwoxetv ber: ci bE cig OVVOETOV, OPPOTOVNTEOV' 
“oc E0ev elvex’ Enaoxov” (I 128): “énet ob E8ev Eoti yepetwv” (A 114). dF0vetat 
yap 1] ov dmd@aots cig ANAfV HETAANWLV dvTwvUplas. Eav yap OpPoTOVNOWLEV, 
Zotat obvOETOS OVTWG’ “Ol O€8Ev EiveKa” (IT 539), “dd Bev ddoato” (Z 62): 68Ev 
6 LHwviog wEpPetar Aptotapyw, pT EyKAITIKMs dvayvovtTt TO “mMpdo8Ev Zev 
evyovta” (E 56): 1 yap Stavota anf aitet trv peTaAn iv: Epé o€ E, a0 yodv 
TOD &, TpiTOV NpOCWTOV, MAEOVAOL® Tis GEN ovAAaPiis, E8ev: “arto EBev” (Z 62), 
avti TOD ag’ EavTOd. 

In the fifth book of the Iliad, during a pitched battle in which the Greeks seem 
to prevail on the Trojans, Menelaus, fighting against Scamandrius, “struck him 
with a spear in the back, between the shoulders, as he fled before him, and 
pierced his chest” (55-57): 


GAAG pv AtpetSns SouptcAettOcg MevéAaos 
mIpOobEv EBEev PEVYOVTA HETAPPEVOV OUTAGE SoUpt 
Mpwv peconyvs, Sta Sé oTrBeopt EAaooev. 


4 Sengebusch 1855, 30. Similarly already Lehrs 1833, 362 n. * = 1882, 341 n. 245. Beccard 1850, 
61-62, starting from the assumption that Didymus quotes Dionysius’ textual observations to- 
gether with those of certain disciples of Aristarchus, has deduced that he should be a contempo- 
rary of Ammonius, Dionysius Thrax and Tyrannion maior. 
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Ancient scholars questioned about mpdo8ev é6ev of the 1. 56, because in Arista- 
chus’ edition the genitive of the pronoun of third person is accented. The accen- 
tuation of this kind of pronouns has been much debated in antiquity and Aristar- 
chus himself, as Herodian says (Schol. Hom. Il. 1.114a (Hrd.) = Arist. fr. 122 
Matthaios),° stated that when personal pronouns were anaphoric, they should be 
considered without accent, but would be accented if reflexives. Some centuries 
later, Apollonius Dyscolus explains that the reflexive pronoun is always ac- 
cented, but the anaphoric is not always unaccented;° actually it can acquire an 
accent for dvttStaoTOAN, i.e. when it is used in opposition, when it is emphatic, 
or at the beginning of a sentence or after a preposition’. According to F. Schironi, 
Dionysius of Sidon, on the base of Aristarchus’ rules, blames him for having con- 
sidered the pronoun é0ev as reflexive and for having accented it. It would have 
been better considering the pronoun as enclitic. The main problem should be in 
fact in the construction of the sentence: does npoo8ev £0ev refer to Scamandrius, 
the fugitive, or to Menelaus, the chaser? Evidently Dionysius and, after him, He- 
rodian, who hands down his thought, favoured the first hypothesis and linked 
mpooev E8ev to Pevyovta; in this way it would have been impossible to see in 
£0ev a reflexive pronoun, because, as Apollonius Discolus says, ov [...] mpo 
EQUTOD Tic MEvyeL, no one can flee in front of himself. On the contrary, if we refer 
£0ev to the subject of the main sentence, Menelaus, the reflexive value is perfectly 
justified. However Lehrs, followed by the most part of modern scholars, thinks 
that Aristarchus accented the pronoun not considering it really as reflexive, but 
according to the rule prescribing that the anaphoric acquires the accent after a 


5 {énei} ob ev: obtwe dEvTOVNTEOV THY Ov and@aovy, tv’ Eig ATAFV HETAAN POA 1 AvTWVULIA- 
TOTO yap Kai Apiotapyos mapryyettev (Eav yap OpSoTovrowpeEV, ZoTat TO EauTi|s OVVOETOV). 
OUTWS <OUW WC TO ,,01 EBEVv STPUVOVTOS* (0 199) Kai otc E8ev Elver’ Enacyov" (I 128). A. For the 
equivalence between ovvGetog avtwvupia and avtomaér|s see Bécares Botas 1985, s.v. oUvOETOS. 
6 Apoll. Dysc. Pron. 42.11-22 ‘E&fig prtéov Kal mepi TWV KATA TO TPiTOV MPdcWNOV dpBOTO- 
VoUpevuy, ci MAVTOTE f HETAANIPIC OUTHV TO CUVOETOV OYF|HA drattel, KAAdrEp Emi TOD “T OAiyov 
ol maiSa” (E 800) kai “Kddedv té pv cic & Exaotos” (Y 203), THV Te MapaTANCiwy. TOV yap 
Apiotapyov Kal TOUS a0 Tig OXOAF|s, Woel VopLoV BELEVOUG TO TOLODTOV, «Wo dmaveyvwoua Set 
Tapanépnpacbat 1 “oi 1 avTH, énet ob Ti OE@v Ex OZopata f5n” (E 64) Ka9d 6pSotoVObLEVOV 
Thy ovVOETOV avTWVULiaV dratTEt, TOD Adyou Ov buvapévov KATA TOBTO ovvioTaBat. [...] 43.24- 
3116 te “tig x’ olotto / podvov évi mAedvecot, Kal ci udAa KapTEpds Ein, / ot TeEvEELv Advatov” 
(x 10-12) ndvtwe Eig aTAf dvtwvupiav peTaAnPOroetat- 6 yap Avtivous ody UmEAGpBavev, WG 
Oavatov adTm KaATAOKEUdCELEV <Av» Ev TOAAOIG TApAyEVoLEVOG, Opoiws TH “mpdc8Eev EEv 
evyovta” (E 56. 80. Y 402): od yap mpd EauTod Tis Pevyet. 

7 On this matter see Schironi 2004, 200-201. 
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preposition, and doing it he has anticipated Apollonius.’ Therefore Dionysius 
would have misunderstood his teacher. 

Elsewhere Dionysius dissents from Aristarchus: for example about the accen- 
tuation of otevaxwv in Il. 1.364, paroxytone for Aristarchus, perispomenon for 
Dionysius (Sch. Il. 1.364b’*),? and of aiS@ in Il. 2.262, perispomenon for Aristar- 
chus, oxytone for Dionysius (Sch. Il. 2.262b),'° furthermore on matters of constitu- 
tio textus (in IL. 1.554" Aristarchus reads dooa, Dionysius éttt, and in II. 3.35 they 
do not agree on the way in which mapetd had to be written).” 

These are just few instances of disagreement between disciple and 616d0Ka- 
Aoc we can find in scholiastic and grammatical sources, so that Aptotapyoudotis? 
seems to suit Dionysius better than the epithet “Aristarchean”. 


8 Lehrs 1837, 120: «In hoc igitur genitivo ita valebat lex apud Homerum, ut Aristarchus eam 
poneret ipse. Neque tamen ideo verebatur discedere et scribere mpoo8ev &ev pevyovtTa, sine 
dubio propter adverbium praepositioni simile». La Roche 1866, 236-237, Erbse 1960 349, n. 1, e 
364, n. 1, and Matthaios 1999, 478-479 follow this reconstruction. Conversely Schironi 2004, 203, 
writes that «Apollonio Discolo, Pron. 43, 30, cita proprio il caso di “mpdo8ev £8ev pevyovta” per 
dimostrare che un pronome puo essere tonico anche se anaforico e non riflessivo; questa nota 
polemica ha un senso solo se connessa con la critica ad Aristarco e alla sua scuola richiamata 
poco prima (ibid. 42, 17), a cui evidentemente risaliva la lettura di 8ev tonico, perché inteso 
come riflessivo (EavTob)». 

9 (Hrd.) Bapd otevaxwv: 6 Libwviog tteptona b(BCE?)T mepronGo8at yap Kat “d6tvda otova- 
xfoar” (2124) pnotv. T Apiotapyos 5€ Bapvver TA TOAAG yap Ktvr|HATA Ws dd BapuTOVOD yéyovE" 
“Bapv S€ oTevaxovtos Gkovea” (6 95), “Emeotevaxovto 8 Etaipov” (A 154). b(BCE*)T 

10 (Hrd.) {td 1’} ai6@ {oypicaddmtet}: Apiotapxos MEptonwHEVWG avaywWoKEl, OLotWS Kal TO 
“1@ Stav Epyve” (I 662). kal hpets SE abtH ovykatatiwWEpeda. Atovbotos 6é 6 LiBwviog dEVvet. 
[...] A 

11 Sch. Il. 1.554c (ex.) dooa: Apiotapyog prot Tpia onpaivery tiv AgELv, TO Tv, TO &twva, TO doa. 
kal dei pirodtat, MAT Tod Ste 6NAoi TO Attar Tote yap SaovveTat. Kai EoTt KAT ‘HpwStavov 
(cfr. 1, 541, 30) 8V0 pépr Adyou, TO & &pBpov Kai TO od Meyaptkov SnAobv TO Tiva. Ev bE TH TIPO- 
KElpevy oTixw prodtat TO doa, Kat Protv adTO SryAodv TO doa. b(BCE°E’)T kai 6 pév Apiotap- 
Xoc oUTUe, 6 6 LIBWvios “StTL”. T (Cfr. EGen. a 1306 (= Aristarch. fr. 9 Schironi): &00’ Z6éAno8a" 
“BANG HAN’ EVKNAOS TA PPdEat Goo’ EBEANGOA” (A 554). obTWS Apiotapyos: 6 5é LtHwvtos (p. 47 
Blau) “6tTt”. pnotv Apiotapxos Tpia onpaivery Tiyv Agétv, Teva, dttiva, doa. Kat del piAodtat, MATV 
ote SNAot TO Atwa SaovveTat. Kai ZoTt KATA ‘Hpwtavov (1541, 30) 5vo0 pépn Adyou, TO & dpBpov 
Kal 10 06, 6 ott MeyapuKov SrAobv TO Ttvd, Kai Maparddyws Prot (1541, 27) Saobveo@at. Cfr. Schi- 
roni 2004, 107. 

12. Sch. Il. 3.35d (= Aristarch. fr. 17 Schironi) Did. (?) | Hrd. ethe napetd: Apiotapyos ovSetépwe, 
év tiot 8& OnAvK@s. b(BCEPE’)T 6 SE LiSwMviog 51d Tod y Sta 10 “mapriov” (A 142 al.). T 16 6é 
TAPELA WS ayaa TA yap AMO TOV TOLOVTWV ONAVKWV TwviKMs pETaToLopeva cig obSETEPOV 
yévoc PvAdOGEL TOV AVTOV TOvoV, TAEUpai MAcUpa. b(BEE“)T obtw obv Kal TO MapEla MApFKTAL. 
b(BE?). See van der Valk 1972 and Schironi 2004, 162-164. 

13. So Haslam 2013, 3 n. 12, calls him. 
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Our grammarian often treated cases of atheteses. As we learn from a Didy- 
mean scholion to Il. 19.365—368a’, he testifies that Aristarchus athetized these four 
lines, deeming risible the representation of Achilles gnashing his teeth until they 
squeak. Afterwards he changed his mind and removed the obeloi, persuaded that 
this particular might be defined nointixdv." Unfortunately we cannot reconstruct 
Dionysius’ position, as also for Od. 10.329.” The schol. ad loc., handed down only 
by the codex H (Harl. 5674), reports that 6 Liwvid¢ Prot dBeTEioBat TOV oTixov; 
according to Carnuth,** the author of the athetesis must be Aristarchus. He 
athetized also the verse 117 of Iliad 4: 


Ap. S. pp. 76, 29-77, 3: Eppata Ta Epeiopata: “ipod Ent popyddots, bd 8 Eppata pakpa 
Tavvooay.” Ertl &E TOV Evwtiwv “év & dpa Eppata Kev éUtprToLot AoBoiaw” kal Ev OSvccEia 
“Eppata 8’ EpuSdpavtt 600 Sepdartovtes Evetkav.” Eni 6& Tod “uehawdawv Epp’ ddvvawv” 
(Il. 4, 117) 6 pév Apiotapyog aOetet Tov otiyov (yeAoiov yap onow épetopa TWV dSuvHV 
AéyeoOat_Enatvov yop ovK éyet Tod Svvayévov d6vvijaat), 6 6& Lidwviog Pondov TH 
Acyouévw aKovet to épEibov mpdc Tac 6Svac. 


schol. Hom. Il. 4.117a (Ariston.) dBAf|Ta mTEpdEvTa, HEAatvewv Epp’ dSvvaww: dBeteEitat, 
ott viv ANAS ABANTOV Kai uNndénote BeBANHEvoV Kal dpEtpEevov, OLX ‘OpNptKds-: TO yap 
BaAAEw “Opnpos ovk Em TOD Ads MpogoGat TiONnow.” kai 61a Tod pedawéewv Epp’ d6vvdawv 
oby 6 béAetAéyet- Zoya yap Kae’ “Ounpov épetoua kal kwAUA, ov yiveTat 6é dSuvOv KWAVLA 


TO BéAOG. 


The iunctura €pp’ 6Svvawv appears particularly obscure, since in Homer Eppa usu- 
ally means prop, support, which is totally irrelevant in this context, yeAoiov yap 
now épetopa TOv OSvvav Aéyeo#8at. This is Apollonius’ unclear explanation; the 
schol. ad loc. tells us something more and helps us to understand which meaning 
Aristarchus gave épetopa, with which the Homeric éppa is explained, in turn 
equated to kwAvpa in Aristonicus’ text; actually one cannot say that a dart could be 
an obstacle to the pain, a defense. pp’ 6Svvawv should have a different meaning 
from that requested by the context (the scholion says: oy 6 OéAet Aéyeu);"* the ex- 
pression ématvov yap ovK éxet Tod Suvapevou dbvuvijoat is however somewhat 


14 Sch. Il. 19.365-368a' (Did.) tod Kai 68dvtwv pév (Kavaxn MéAE TEVXWV): ABETODVTAL OTIXOL 
Téooapes’ yeAoiov yap TO BpvxaoBat Tov AyAAga: fH Te ovvéereta obSEév GnTEt StaypapéevTwv 
avTaV. 6 5é LB Wviog HOETHKEVaL HEV TO MPATOV Pow avTovs Tov Apiotapyov, botepov Sé mE- 
pleAeiv Tos OBEAOUG, ToINTKOV vopicavTa TO ToLoTO. A. Cf. Montanari 1998, 11-13, and West 
2001, 64 and 253-254. 

15 Source of this piece of information is Didymus, who quotes Dionysius, cfr. Blass 1904, 117-118. 
16 Carnuth 1869, 97. See also Ludwich 1884-1885, 1, 583. 

17 According to Lehrs 1833, 75-76, the section about aBAfjta has been added by Aristonicus. 
18 Cf. Forsman 1883, 33-34. 
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difficult to understand, and perhaps should be considered a later addition, when 
the real meaning of épetopa went astray. Dionysius of Sidon is once again in disa- 
greement with Aristarchus and defends the paradosis, interpreting ~pya as TO 
EpeiSov mpd Tas O&Uvac, “what drives towards pain, what causes pain”. 

The interest in atheteses led La Roche to infer that our grammarian might 
have written a work on this topic” and to ascribe to him two Homeric scholia,” in 
which a Dionysius is mentioned, identified with Dionysius Thrax by Dindorf” and 
Linke” (frr. *45 e *46 Linke): 


schol. Hom. Od. 15.31 brontevet Atovbotos, émtel T6 pév to TaypLob, TO 6é drtopaoews peTéxet. H.Q. 
schol. Hom. Od. 16.239 &8etei Atovvotos. H. 


Carnuth ascribes both scholia to the Sidonian, Blass” and Hoekstra” only the sec- 
ond one. 

Dionysius was interested not only in linguistic and textual problems or ath- 
eteses. An adnotation about Jl. 21.218, from POxy 221, reveals an unusual famili- 
arity with the narrative technique of the Homeric poems: 


Epatetva péeOpa: 6 LiBw@vedg prow 6t[t] 6 noltIntmMs éé[neloev cic THY Stnyn[platut Ka- 
Tooke] TY LIN TIKOv dvtwy TOV Adywlv. o]i SE Ta PVOEt [Ka]i mpd Tig MapaTtoTapias HAXNS 
Epatetva. 


According to the Sidonius, Homer would have fallen into the style of the narrator, 
although there was a direct speech in progress, a typical feature of the mimetic 
genre.” This observation originates in the adjective épatetvd, used by the river 
Scamander in reference to its own streams, while it is pleading Achilles to stop 
fighting along the banks, because the piled corpses prevented it from pouring its 


19 La Roche 1866, 108. 

20 La Roche 1866, 71. His suggestion is accepted by Carnuth 1869, 133 n. 1 and 138 n. 1 (cfr. Index). 
21 Dindorf 1855, 2, 796 (Index). 

22 Linke 1977 ad loc. 

23 Blass 1904, 158: «Diesmal ist es Dionysios (doch wohl der Sidonier), der athetieren méchte, 
indes nur weil der Zweifel in ob diw mit der Behauptung mpiv xté. sich nicht vertrage; also die 
Litotes ist verkannt». 

24 Hoeckstra 1998, 82. 

25 Already Platon (Resp. 392c—394c), analysing the beginning of the Iliad, had dealt with the 
characteristics of the various genres, narrative, mimetic and mixed (mimetic and narrative at the 
same time), and Aristotle (Poet. 1460a.5-11) had clearly stated the belonging of that poem to the 
mixed genre, in which the direct speeches of the characters are inserted into poet’s narration. 
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lovable waters into the sea (vv. 214-220). As recently stressed by Niinlist, Dio- 
nysius’ remark could be explained if we assume that the grammarian has consid- 
ered the use of generic epithets, in this case €patetva, as a hallmark of the narra- 
tive space that the poet reserves to himself.” 


Dionysius and Pindar 


Scholiastic and lexicographical tradition certifies also Dionysius’ interest in lyric 
poetry, particularly in Pindar and Alcman. 

The first Pythian ode, written in 470 BCE for Hieron’s victory with the chariot, 
had probably been performed at Aitna, not only in order to praise that triumph in 
Delphic Games, but also to magnify the greatness of the ruler in the military field, 
celebrating at the same time the foundation of the city and the coregency of his 
son Deinomenes. Talking to Hieron, the poet says (vv. 85-88): 


GAN’ SWS, KpEDOOV YAP CiKTIPHOD PBdvoc, 85 
pT TMapiet KOAG. vw Sikaiw 
TINSariw oTpATov: cipev- 
Sei 5€ mpOc Gkpovi YaAKEVE yYA@OoaV. 
el TLKai PAaDpov MapaLBdooEL, Heya TOL PEPETAL, 
Tap o€8EV. MOAAM Tapiag Ect: MOAAOL 
LAPTUPES GUoTEpots moTOi. 


But nevertheless, since envy is better than pity, do not pass over any noble things. Guide 
your people with a rudder of justice; on an anvil of truth forge your tongue. Even some slight 
thing, you know, becomes important if it flies out from you. You are the teward of many 
things; many are the sure witnesses guqortépoic. (Transl. Race 1997 [adapted]) 


At least from Heyne onwards, dyortépotc has been interpreted as a reference to 
res bene maleque gestae, good and bad deeds. Gentili’s translation “testimoni 
fedeli nel bene e nel male” is plausible “anche alla luce del duplice paradigma 


26 Aristonicus considers the epithet patetvé amiss (GKatpov), since by that time the river was 
full of blood: schol. Hom II. 21.218a (Ariston.) épatetwa péeOpa: STt &katpov TO EniBeTov- NEPoivt- 
KTat yap O10 TOD aipatos. Spotov obv TH ,€007 1a Paeivryv« (674) Kai ,,doTPA Paetvty Gul cE- 
Arwnv* (© 555). A 

27 Niinlist 2009, 120-123. 

28 Gentili 1995, 39. 
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oppositivo di Creso (azioni buone) e Falaride (azioni cattive) introdotto nei versi 
seguenti (v. 94 sgg.)”.” 
Ancient scholars questioned about the meaning of dupotepots too: 


” 


Sch. Pind. Pyth. 1.172: DEGQ noAAoi paptupEes dUPpoTEepotot: TH Te dAnGet Kat TH evser" 7} 
ool Kai TH VIM. 6 E LIUEWVio0G, Goi Kal Toic DroTETaypEvotc. 


(Witnesses) “for the true and the false”, or “for you and your son” (i.e. Hieron e a Deinome- 
nes). But according to the Sidonius “for you and your subjects”. 


As Boeckh already guessed, the first explanation (t@ Te dAn@Ei Kai TH Wevsei) de- 
rives from the v. 86, the invitation to Hieron to temper his tongue on a truthful anvil 
(dupevsei... TpdG &KLOVvI).?° The second interpretation, ool Kai TH Vid, falls into the 
praise that runs through the entire poem, written, as we have already seen, in order 
to celebrate Hieron and the coregency of Deinomenes; following this view Ferrari 
translates “molti per l’uno e per I’altro i testimoni attendibili”, and adds in the note 
to this passage “Ierone e Dinomene”.* Also the explanation suggested by Diony- 
sius Sidonius, ool Kai Toic UmoTeTaypEVvoIC, seems to arise from the text, when the 
king is called moAA@v Topias (v. 88). Only Benedictus in 1620 followed our gram- 
marian and wrote “Quidam exponunt T@ Te dAnGei Kal TH Wevsei. Alij coi Kat TO 
vid : alij ool Kat Toig VROTETaAypEVOIG. Haec ultima sententia mihi maxime proba- 
tur” (p. 271). 

This is the only place in which the Sidonian is expressly mentioned, but in 
other Pindaric scholia we can find ancient scholars named Dionysius, sometimes 
identified with our grammarian. Recounting the foundation of the Olympic 
Games by Heracles, Pindar says (Ol. 10.43-46): 


6 8 dp’ év Tica EAoatc GAov Te OTPATOV 

Adav Te m&oav Atoc GAKYLOG 

vidc oTAOLATO Ca8Eeov dAGOs nNaTpi pEyioTw- 45 
Tlept € TaE ats 'AATLV HEV Oy’ Ev KaBAPw 

dtéxptve. 


29 So Cingano ap. Gentili 1995, 360. 

30 Or to temper on an anvil his truthful tongue, so West 1970, 211, who, following Galen, reads 
cnpevsij... YAMooav. 

31 Ferrari 2008, 82-83 and n. 40. 

32 Slater 1969, 44, s.v. du@dtEpos 2.b, proposes dubitanter «your authority and your wealth». A 
solution of this exegetical aporia could be found if we success in identifying what might be be- 
hind paptup_es. Morgan 2015, 343-344, thinks that poetry could be one of the many testimonies 
mentioned by Pindar, but this attempt is not entirely decisive. 
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Thereupon, Zeus’ valiant son gathered the entire army and all the booty at Pisa, and meas- 
ured out a sacred precinct for his father most mighty. He fenced in the Altis and set it apart 
in the open. (Transl. Race 1997) 


So the text is printed in all modern editions, but ancient critics had detected a 
textual problem at vv. 45-46, in which they read epi 5 md&otc AA pév dy’ év 
Kadap@ / Stéxptve; therefore the foundation of the Games was connected to AAIc, 
Elis. AAtv has been emended into ’AATtv, the sanctuary of Zeus, by Aristodemus, 
followed by Leptines and a certain Dionysius:* 


schol. Pind. Ol. 10.55b oi nept AptoTdSnpov Kai Aertivry Kai Atovvotov ypdpovotv ‘AATLV. HT] 
yap npénov éoti tiv dpti menopOnpévny HAW iepav yevéoSat TH Ati: Kai Adyov Exel TO TOD 
Atos iepov iépvo8at év Mion. ob yap év "HAL oi Epyopevot Ent THY Mavryuptv Bow@vTot, 
GAAG év lion. TO yap év KUKAW Tod iepod Kataywyatis SieiAnnto. StwKtotat é 1 Tica tis 
‘Odvurtiag y’ otaSious. “AATIV OvV ypantéov- OUTWCS yap TOV TEpi ‘OAUUTIav TémoV EKGAOUV. 
BCDEQ.** 


The identity of Dionysius is much debated: Lefkowitz suggested Dionysius 
Thrax,* J. Irigoin Dionysius 6 tot XappiSov,** Boeckh Dionysius of Phaselis,*” 
Deas Dionysius Sidonius.* A specific interest in Pindar by Dionysius Thrax is not 
reflected in sources at our disposal, and what Varro says about him (Gramm. 
fr. 282 Funaioli = Dion. Thr. test. 2 Linke), lyricorum poetarum longe studiosissi- 
mus, according to Pfeiffer, needs «not imply that he wrote monographs or com- 
mentaries on [...] lyric poetry; more probably the reference [...] is to his linguistic 
and prosodic studies». Dionysius son of Charmides is mentioned only in Sch. 
Pind. Nem. 7.35a for having suggested a (clumsy) correction to a problematic 


33 See also schol. Pind. Ol. 10.55c AptoToSnuos ypayet avti tod AAtv ‘AAttv: obtTW yap Tov TEpl 
‘Odvuurtiav tomov KaAetobat, Kai TOv Aia é& Emi8éTov ‘AATLOV (BCDEQ). pI] yap Adyov éxetv thy oT’ 
avtob nenopOnpevny HAL iepav Kal KaBapav motfjoat. GAAG UNS iepov eivat Atos év "HALSL, GAA? 
év Ilion. drtwxio8ot 6 thv Micav tis OAvprtiag atadious &. AiSvpos 6 KaTa xwWpAaV EWv TIYv 
yparv tov IivSapov tiv IMicav "HAtw A€yetv enoiv: oi yap "HAciot bey’ Eautods NoMNodpEVO! TOUS 
Thoatdtas HAw tiv Ticav petwvdpacav. ci odv 1 Mica petéBare, ti dv ein éunoSwv ypdwetv 
Adw; (BCEQ). Didymus (fr. 20 Braswell), since Pindar calls Pisa, i.e. Olympia, “Elis”, accepts 
Adw. See Braswell 2013, 165-167. 

34 Cfr. Negri 2004, 95 n. 2. 

35 Lefkowitz 1985, 270. 

36 Irigoin 1952, 60. 

37 Boeckh 1819, 248, followed by Cameron 1995, 206. 

38 Deas 1931, 17. 

39 Pfeiffer 1968, 267. Cfr. also Pagani 2008 and Roemer 2013, 105 «Wie weit dieses Interesse 
ging, lat sich nicht feststellen, doch scheint es eher abwegig, von Dionysios Thrax eine Ab- 
handlung tiber die Lieder des Alkman zu erwarten». 
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verse.*° Finally, Dionysius of Phaselis, more than being a Pindaric scholar, 
should have especially studied the classification of the odes of the Theban poet, 
according to their genre,“ as can be inferred by the inscriptiones of the Pyth. 2” 
and of the Nem. 11.7 That being the case, the identification of the Dionysius 
quoted in Ol. 10 with the Sidonian is a hypothesis not to be underestimated. In its 
favor it is the fact that Aristodemus, author of the correction ‘AAttv, despite being 
a pupil of Aristarchus (he is called 6 Aptotapyov padntr)s in schol. Nem. 7.1a), like 
the Sidonian, often disagrees with the common 616d0KaAoc,“ and according to 
Irigoin the authorship of AAw, emended by Aristodemus, should be ascribed to 
Aristarchus.”° 

The name Dionysius occurs in Pindaric scholia twice more without further 
specification and in both cases about mythografic matters a field in which the Si- 
donian does not seem to have had great interest (Philoctetes in schol. Pyth. 1.109*° 


40 schol. Pind. N. 7.35a ei yop fv éav dAdOElav: Eviol pév dvéyvwoav édv Sacéwe, avti Tob TV 
Eavtod- BEATLOV 6E WAGs, Ws Kai Atovvatos 6 ToD Xappidov. On this issue see Carey 1981, 146- 
147. For a second likely testimony about Dionysius 6 tod Xappisov in P.Oxy. 4452, see Meliad6 
2018, 59-60. 

41 Vd. Ascheri 2011. 

42 The inscriptio of this ode registers an emendation of his for the v. 3, in which he suggests to 
read am’ A®nvav instead of the paradosis dm OnB&v; the aim of this correction was clearly the 
classification of the Pythian ode as an epinician for a Panathenaic contest: avtika yoov Atowwotosc 
6 MaonAitns ovk oieTat Setv ypaget Tv Attapav ad OnPav, GAAG Tov Attapav ar’ ASnvav Sia 
16 TlavadnvoiKov civat tov érivixov katapépeobat yap Tws Tov TivSapov cis TO Tas APrvas At- 
Tapas MpocayopEvetv, Tac S OrBac xpvoappatous Kai eEvappatous Kai AEvKimmOUS Kal KUA- 
vapmuKac’ Kal AeuKirtmtous Kai KUaVepTUKAS. 

43 In the inscriptio a of the Nem. 11 he suggests, followed by Didymus, to consider the ode not 
an epinician, but a napoiviov, a sympotic skolion: ovvtaKtéov ovv, pnolv 6 AiSvpos, cic TH TMa- 
poivia (Map8évia corr. Bergk), Ka8G Kai Toic MEpi TOV DaonAitny apéoKet. This Nemean probably 
belonged to the book of the Encomia, so D’ Alessio 1997, 54-55 (and now D’ Alessio 2016, 64 n. 3), 
and Negri 2004, 200 n. 1. See also Braswell 2013, 243-245. 

44 Cf. scholl. Pind. Ol. 6, 23a; Nem. 7, 56a e 70; Isthm. 1, 11c. 

45 Irigoin 1952, 59. On Aristodemus see Novembri 2010. 

46 Sch. Pind. Pyth. 1.109: EFGQ obtw 8 Tépwvt Ged 6pOwtip méAOL: OTH SE, Pro, TH ‘TEpwvt 
Op8wtnNp Kal iatpdg yévotto 6 BEdc, WS Kai TH Dok] TH. Prot yap Atovwotoc (FGrHist 15 F 13*) 
XPnOpois ATdAAWVOS dmoAOVOdpEVOV TOV MiAoKTHTNV dpumV@oat, Tov S Maxdova apeddovta 
Tov EAKous Tas Stacamteioas GdpKas Kai EmtKAVOavTA oivw TO TPADHA EntTdoat PoTavNy, fv 
AoKAnmt0s ciAnge apd Xeipwvos, Kai oVTWS by tacbfvat TOV pwa. Deas 1931, 17, proposes iden- 
tifying this Dionysius with the Cyclographer. Boeckh 1819, XVII, suggested the Sidonian, but in 
1821, 238, the Scytobrachion: «Dionysius, ad quem in illa re Schol. provocat, non Sidonius est, 
ut Praef. Schol. T. II. p. XVII. dixi, sed Samius, qui cyclum Dionysiacorum, Argonauticorum 
ceterarumque fabularum epicum soluta oratione ante Diodorum, Alexandrinorum dubie aevo, 
pragmatica ratione concinnavit, plane diversus a Dionysio Milesio, qui Persici belli aetate et ipse 
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and Minyas in schol. Isthm. 1.79).“” Perfectly reasonable is rather the identification 
with Dionysius the Cyclographer, tentatively proposed by Jacoby (FGrHist 15 F 2). 
This grammarian is explicitly mentioned in Sch. Pind. Isthm. 4.140, speaking of the 
number of sons Heracles had from Megara.“* 


Dionysius on Alcman? 


As already mentioned, Dionysius Sidonius’ interest in lyric poetry seems to in- 
clude also Alcman, if the identification with the Atovdotoc énon[otdc], author of 
a hypomnema to books 3 and 4 of Alcman, is correct.’ It should be added that the 
v. 49 of the Partheneion handed down by PLouvre E 3320 (ta@v bnoneTpibiwv ovei- 
pwv) was already known thanks to a controversial entry of the Etymologicum 
Magnum and of the MeydAn Tpappatian: 


1. Et. M. 783, 20-26 ed. Gaisford: bnontépwv dveipwv Atovbotos 6 Xi8wvtos TIPWTOs TOUTN, 


Til EmBOA Exproaro, Tytep XpWvrat oi ypapporiKoi, wo THUBOS TUPPISI0¢, Matjpos raupistos, 2 
[oxiSoc] oxiStoc: ntepov ntepidiov. éxpiiv ovv einetv Kai THV Urontépwv dveipwv TOV 
brontepibiwv, Umepbéoet TOV UromeTeptBiwv. obTws ‘Hpwtavoc év TH epi mab@v. [M = 4 


Mv6ikd et KUKAov iotoptKov composuit: qui quum vulgo confunderentur, historia litterarum mire 
perturbata est». 

47 Sch. Pind. Isthm. 1.79: todtov 5€ Tov Miwuav oi pEv Opxopevod yeveadoyototy, wo DepeKvSns 
(fr. 171 Fowler = 178 Dolcetti), éviot S& EumaAtv Tov Opxopevov Muwvov, Eviot € dpotépous 'Ete- 
oKAéous yeveadoyovot, AtovWotos (FGrHist 15 F 14*) 8 tov Mivuav ‘Apeos dvaypapet, Aptotdbn- 
pos S& AAeod Tov Miviay, Kai tovs Apyovavtac 5€ Miwiac EvtedOev ypawet Mpoonyopevobat. 
Irigoin 1952, 60, identifies this Dionysius and the one mentioned in schol. Ol. 10.55b with Diony- 
sius of Phaselis, just for the presence of Aristodemus; but it is a very weak clue. Deas 1931, 17, 
identifies him with the Sidonian, but adds «possibly, however, that note comes from an histo- 
rian». 

48 Sch. Pind. Isthm. 4.140: kat nept tob dpi8pod 6 StaAAdTTovot Atowvotos pev év TPWTW KiKAwv 
[kvKAw BD] (FGrHist 15 F 2) Onpipayov kat Anikowvta, Evpitins 6€ mpooti8now avbtois Kai Apt- 
otdbnpov’ Aetwias 5& 6 Apyeiog Onpipaxyov Kpeovtiddnv Anikdwvta Aniova’ BepeKvdnge [fr. 14 
Fowler = 53 Dolcetti] 5é év Seutépw Avtipayov, KAvpevov, TAfvov, Onpipayov, Kpeovttddnyv, AEywv 
avtous cig TO Mbp HNO Tod MaTPds EuBEBAT OBA Batwv Se év Seutépw AttiKdv ‘Totopiwv ToAvbw- 
pov, Avixntov, MnktoTopovov, HatpoKxhéa, ToFdKAettov, MeveBpovtny, Xepoipiov. 

49 This piece of evidence is handed down by P.Oxy. 2392 (PMGF 18) dated to the 2. century CE. 
Haslam, per litt., is sceptic about the identification. All the candidates are listed in Roemer 2013, 
104-105 (Dionysius Sidonius, Dionysius Thrax, Dionysius 6 povotkos, Dionysius KopivO@tos, émo- 
mlol0c). For a new edition of the papyrus see now Bastianini 2015. 
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Marc. gr. 530 (XIII); O = Bodl. auct. X 1, 1, 2 (XV); P = Paris. gr. 2654 (1273); R = 
Haun. reg. Rostg. 414 (XV); S = Scor. gr. W III 11 (XIV")] 


1 lemma om. MOPS | X16wvtog Boeckh: Xt cum 6 supra t scr. MOR Zidn¢ PS Zidtoc Sylburg | 
Tpwt() M mp@tov OPS || 2 éxp( )o( )t() M éxp() O éxpiito P | Hnep S | THLBos om. O TULBos 
TUUBLOG TULBiStog M TUpBtos Stos S || 3 oxi60g om. OPRS | oxiStog OPR potxds porxiStog pro 
oxiSog oxiStog M || 3 mtepibtog OPRS Call. | Kai om. R || 4 bmepBéoe1 M Umép OPRS | 
bnoneteptdiwv OR dronetpisiwv MP dronteptSiwv S | 1pd60T(os) P 11pd8() S| mak80Us S 


2. MeyoAn Fpoppatucy s.v. brontepibiwv oveipwv: Alowotos 6 Xi8wviog® mpwWTos TAUTH TH 
émuBorfl Exproaro, frtep yeM@vrtat oi ypaypatiKol, Wc TULBos TUUBISto<, Tavpos mavpibios, 2 
LoLxdc potyiSioc, ntepov ntEpidiov. éxpiiv ovv cinetv kai TOV DronTépwv dveipwv TOV 
brorntepibiwv, drepbéoet TOV bromETpLBiWv. ODTWS ‘Hpw5tavoc év TH Mepi moOdv. [C = Laur. 4 
S. Marci 303 (XIII); P = Prag. XXV C 31 (XIV); V = Voss. gr. Q. 20 (XIIIP™)] 


1 brontepibiwv cum netpt s.l. CV | lemma om. P | ZtSwvtos scripsi: Xt cum 6 supra t scr. CPV | 
MpWTOs scripsi: Mpwt( ) CPV || 3 potxiStos V poryidtov CP || 4 brontepibiwv P | epi mabdv V 
mapartloBev C mapomiobev P 


3. Et. Gen. AB (ed. Calame) s.v. bnonetpiSiwv: “tov bronetpibiwv” ws THLBOS, TUHBibtOs, 
TADPOG, Tavptstoc, LotXdG, HotxiStoc, MTEpov, TETPIBLOG [A = Vat. gr. 1818 (X™);B=Laur.S. 2 
Marci 304 (X*)]. 


1 lemma vroretpibiwv B |wv A | tHv UronteptBiwv A || 1-2 ws TH Bos, TupPIS| | ]t[ JnTEptBt0s" 
vrepbéoet Tod T neTpIBiov A 


These texts contain material drawing from Herodian’s Hepi na8@v about the use 
of the suffix -iStoc (from ws THpBos onwards), but what remains in the previous 
section is difficult to understand because of the serious corruptions of the text. 


50 For this manuscript Gaisford had at his disposal only the partial collation made for him by 
Cobet (Gaisford 1848, 4 «qui mei causa perofficiose lectiones exinde permultas excerpsit»). 

51 Newlectiones from P are reported thanks to a collation of a digital reproduction of the codex, 
of which Gaisford had only an imperfect acquaintance. Cf. Gaisford 1848, 4 «Hic codex cum edi- 
tione principe Veneta mei in gratiam collatus est: vellem diligentius: haud pauca enim a mandata- 
rio meo praetermissa esse certior ab amico factus sum, qui locis aliquot codicem meo rogatu iterum 
inspexit». 

52 The lectio Xiditos, ascribed by Gaisford to V, should be an interpretation of the abbreviation 
made by who collationed the manuscript for him. Cf. Gaisford 1848, 5: «Ex hoc codice (cujus usum 
ab Henrico Stephano tunc temporis ejus possessore impetrare nequibat Sylburgius, v. praefat. p. v F.) 
haud pauca protulerunt eruditi Batavi, Hemsterhusius, Valckenaerius, Ruhnkenius, Piersonus, 
Koenius, et fortasse alii: eum nunc penitus excussum habes diligentia I.T. Bergmani, qui meo 
rogatu non solum lectiones diversas ad oram exemplaris Sylburgiani adscripsit, sed etiam addita- 
menta quam plurima peculiaribus libellis illata ad me transmisit». I would like to thank D. Baldi, 
who sent me digital images of this section V. 
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Sylburg thought that, according to this entry of the Etymologica, Dionysius 
should be the first to have used the émBodn, i.e. the insertion of the suffix -i81os 
in order to obtain bnontepibiog from bmdntepoc, as from TWpBocg we have 
TuLBidioc.® 

Lobeck said that, whoever was that Dionysius, he was unlikely to having 
used «huius vel typi vel paragogae exemplum~» for the first time, since words like 
Koupt6toc and maupiéioc were already in Homer.™ Lentz has gone far beyond, and 
suggested a reconstruction from which one can deduce that Alcman, in the first 
book, in the Hymn to Dioskouroi, employed the suffix -i5tog, used also by the 
grammarians:» 


brontepisiwv Oveipwv: “Ypvov gig AtooKovpous Tpwtw AAKHaV TAvTY TH Sta TOD t6t0G 
Tapaywyf| Exproaro, fmtep YoWvTat ol ypappatiKol w> THLBOS TUEPIStO¢ Tavpos maupisios, 
LoIxos LoLxiS10c, obtws ntEpdov mtEpiStos. éxpijv Ov cineiv Kal TV UrONTépwV veipwV THY 
brontepisiwv Kai brepPEoel TOV UmomeETpLBiwv. OVTWS ‘Hpwtavos év TH epi nabdv. 


On the other hand, Bergk thought that Unometpi&ioc attested in the Louvre papyrus 
was the result of a syncope from vmometepidioc and proposed the following text: 


broneTpisiwv dveipwv Atovdotog 6 LiSwvioc’ metepdv, TavTy Tf EmtBoAf, (AAKLav) 
ExpNoato rep xp@vtoat oi Tapavtivot, 


guessing the existence of an otherwise unattested metepov on the basis of Hsch. 
T 1176 Ttopovoc: Topvos. Tapavtivot (gloss. 152 K.—A.).*° In his ingenious as daring 
reconstruction Bergk was probably right at least in putting a high stop after 
Atoviatos 6 LiSwvioc, a suggestion ignored by later editors; in what follows we 


53 Sylburg 1816, c. 1053, «Dionysius Sidius primus specie idtoc usus». 

54 That entry would have had a very different origin: Dionysius - according to Lobeck could be 
Dionysius of Syracuse «qui multa in verborum usum novavit» - was the first to have used the ad- 
jective bmomtepidtoc, formed with this adiectio, and the grammarians following him added sim- 
ilar words as naupidioc, TupBistos and potyibStoc. Therefore Lobeck 1843, 356-357, proposes to 
write Atovbotog 6 Lupakdcotos mp@tov toty th emiPodAf Expryoato- ois yap yp@vrat oi 
YPAPHATIKOL WS Opoiots THLBOSG TUEPISLOG, Tatpog maupibtoc, LOtXOG LotXibtoc, SiapEepeEt am0 
paKxpac dpxopeva. éxprv obv brontépwv i} brontepvywv. 

55 Lentz 1868, 237-238. The text reconstructed by Marcovigi 1970, 25, is not really different: 
bronetpisiwv: Tav Drontepibiwv bw eig Atoocovpoug a' <AAKLav> TAdTNL Tht EMPOATL 
éxproato, f\mep xp@vtat ol ypappatixoi, wc TULBos TULPiSI0s, Mabpos MaUpisios, LoLXds 
pLotxiSioc: <oUtw» mtepov mrEpiStov, Kal dnEepOEcet Tov T, meTPISt0s" Expijv ovv einetv Kal TOV 
brontépwv dveipwv TOV brontepiBiwv, «Kab bmEepbEcet «tod Tr TMV DromeETpIBiWwv. OVTWC 
‘Hpw6tavoc év Tat epi mab@v. 

56 Bergk 1882, 39-40. On this word see Schulze 1966, 379-380 and Santoro 1973, 50. 
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can then see an excerptum on Alcman language from Dionysius, followed by He- 
rodian’s section about the suffix -t5t0c.*’ In lexica and scholia exegeses quite com- 
monly begin with the source from which that material come from, therefore I 
would write 


Atovbotos 6 Xt8wviog: MPWTOs TavtH Ti EMtBoAF Exproato (scil. 6 AAKudv). 


We have thus regained the subject of éyprjoato, Alcman, though the real meaning 
of émBoAn remains still obscure. This word has from time to time different mean- 
ings and one can assume that it did not ever reach the status of a technical term 
univoquely encoded.” Sylburg thought that émBoAr, might mean “insertion”. If 
this interpretation were correct, Dionysius of Sidon would say that Aleman was 
the first to use the insertion of the suffix -i&to¢ to obtain bnontepibioc® from 


57 About this suffix see at least Marzullo 1964, 193. 

58 Cf. e.g. Hsch. 12011 Ilepqia (Sosibius [BNJ 595 F 17]); t 329 te6roetot (Heracleon); Et. Gen. A 84 
Anétov (Philemon); Et. M. B 309 BpevGia (Diogenianus); Sch. Ar. Ran. 850a, 1212a (Timachidas, frs. 
23-24 Matijasi¢); Eg. 963a, 1129a, 1150a (Phaenus); Av. 17b, 440, 704a, 988c, 1121a, 1296a, 1363a, 
1681b, 1705a, Eq. 963a, 979a, 1256a, Th. 710 (Symmachus); Ve. 1283e (Heliodorus); Av. 1378, Ran. 
92b, 222a, 270a (Callistratus); Schol. Hom. Il. 4.132a (ex.), 133c (ex.) (Autochthon); 21.262c (ex.) 
(Parmenon); 325b (ex.) (Heraclides Milesius). 

59 Hermogenes (Id. 1.3, p. 227 Rabe) links it with those additions which tend to clarify a sen- 
tence, and help the mind to easily understand the general meaning. Otherwise, according to 
Photius (Bibl. cod. 209.165b) the use of émtBoAai (digressions) makes the understanding difficult; 
with the same perspective we find the verb émiBdAAeo8at in Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1.514, where it 
denotes a baroque manner of expression. émBoAn has been first used by Rutilius Lupus, who 
said that it was a synctactical structure in which some sentences were introduced by the same 
word (it could be employed once or at the beginning of each sentence), or by a varietas of syn- 
onymous words (1.7, p. 156 Barabino): Hoc schema dupliciter fieri consuevit, cum pluribus et di- 
versis sententiis aut unum et idem verbum singulis praeponitur, aut varietas verborum, quae tamen 
eandem vim inter se habent. ab uno verbo saepius quae proficiscuntur, sunt huius modi. Aquila 
Romanus had a different opinion (p. 36, 21 Halm): sin autem haec figura [scil. bmofevypevov, 
iniunctum in latin] fit ita, ut tum in prostremo sit pars orationis, quae duo aut plura membra coni- 
ungat, tum in primo, tum in medio, iniectionem sive émBoArv vocemus licet. According to Quintil- 
ianus 9.2.102, source of Rutilius had to be Gorgias the rhetor, teacher of a son of Cicero and al- 
most contemporary of this grammarian, lived at the end of the reign of Augustus. See Barabino 
1967, 9. The first kind of émtBoAn in Rutilius is similar to that we can find in JI. 1.287-289 GAN’ 68” 
avnp é6éAet mepi mavtwv Eppevat GAAwv, | MavTwv pEev Kpatéetv E6éAet, MavTeoot 8’ dvéooety, | 
mado. S& onpaivetv, & tw’ ob meiceoBat dtw; cf. schol. a (ex.) ad. loc.: iStov TOV BvpLOUpEVWV 
EmavakvKAOdV TA AUTH: OVSETOTE yap OiovTat ikav@c cipnKEvat oi BvpOvpeEvoL. KaAEtTAL SE TO 
OXF|pa EMtBOAN, Ev pd MEpLdSw dpyac MAElous EnupepopeEvov. obTws ExEt Kal TO «ev 8 "Epic, év bE 
KvSo0p6c twpideovt, év 8 dAon Knp» (2535). 

60 Unfortunately this is the only occurrence of brontepibios. 
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bmontepos and that the émBoAr was used by oi ypappattkoi <in order to explain 
the origin of such adjectives (?)>.“ 

The lemma bnontépwv oveipwv of the Etymologicum Magnum, printed by 
Gaisford in his edition, is not reflected in any of the manuscripts on which he 
established the recensio, therefore its origin is probably due to a conjecture; only 
two manuscripts of the MeydAn Tpappatixr have bnontepibiwv oveipwv on the 
margin near the entry, with netpt supra lineam, thus bnonetpibiwv dveipwv. 
PLouvre E 3320 agrees with the MeyaAn 'poppati«n, and in a scholion of the pa- 
pyrus we can read that the poets use to attribute wonderful and prodigious things 
to dreams, called bnometpidiot by Alcman as living under a rock, in a shady place, 
to paraphrase Homer who in Od. 24.11-12 says “they went beyond the streams of 
Ocean and the White Rock, the doors of the sun and the people of dreams”: 


ott TA BavpAOTA Kat TepaTwW6n oi MoNTal EiwBa(ol) Tois dvEipots MpoodmtEtv Kal {kai} 
dpowod'V’ td TO PaiveoBat Kata TO[v] dvetpov Totatta. b[mo]n[et]piSio(us) eipnKe we bm 
TETPA OiKODVTAG Ev av[n]Aiw TONW. Tapaypa~(et) SE “OuNp(ov) Ws Ev TH ‘OSvooEiat (24, 
11-12): “nap & ioav Oxeavoio pods kai AevKdda mETpNV NSE Map’ NEAtoto MVAAG Kai SFpo(Vv) 
oveipwv”” 


West follows this interpretation, and according to him dreams would dwell under 
shady rocks, since people usually sleep there during the heat of midday. Actually 
the Homeric parallel adduced by the scholiast and his attempt to explain 
vmometpibtoc may be a pointless and autoschediastic effort, since the adjective 
seems to have no linguistic connection to the rocks, but as already suggested by 


61 Among several other possibilities we find the equivalence émpoAn = évvota “notion, idea”. 
In this case Dionysius of Sidon would say that Alcman was the first to speak of dreams 
bnomtepiéiot / brometpibtot. Next we read that the same notion was used by oi ypappatikoi; but 
it would be a very unlikely remark, perhaps originated when the subject of éyproato had gone 
missing and has been identified with Dionysius. One rather expects that Alcman had been fol- 
lowed not by the grammarians, as we read in our text, but by oi motntai. As for the equivalence 
émiBoAr, = Evvota see Sud. € 2020 énéBadev: fpato, éenexeipnoev. 7 dvti Tob ovvijv. dg Kal 
‘Exataiw T@ MuUAnoiw énéBade, yeyovott kata TA Hepotkd kal pikp@ pos. éEétewve bE pexpt TOV 
TlepSixxov xpovwv. émtBoAr 6 Aéyetat Ewota, Emtyeipnots and € 2238 émBoAn Evora Kal 
émtyeipnots. According to the ThGL s.v. émBoAr this meaning is attested for instance in Clem. Al. 
Str. 4, 22 (143) ef yobv tiv EmtotHNv EtvpodAoyeiv xpT Kal m0 Tig OTdGEWS THY ETIBOAT AUTIIS 
Anntéov, “tt lotro Uw Ev Toig Mpdypaot TI uxrv”, GAAOTE GAAWS TPOTEPOV PEPoLEV, 
WOaVTWC Kal TH TioTLV ETUPOAOYNTEOV TH TEpt TO Ov OTAOL TiS WUXFIS |U@v; Iambl. Protr. p. 22 
Koy, SuKew gnolv éni mdavta TA SvTa, Tag TE aPXaG TAG KOLVdS TOV dAWV —Nolv adTIV 
émtoKoreiv Kal KaTa yévn TadTA Bewpetv Kai KATA aMAOVOTATAS EmtBOAdG, WorteEP 1) Srptc TOIs 
Opatois EmBarAet. 

62 The text printed here is that of Roemer 2013, 118. 
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Page, it would mean “winged”, thanks to a metathesis from bnontepidioc; Hero- 
dian had already said that.* Thus Dionysius Sidonius would say that Aleman was 
the first who called the dreams winged. On the basis of what has been said, I pro- 
pose the following text: 


Movvotos 6 LSWvios: MPWTOS TabTH Tf EMBOAR Exproato (scil. 6 AAKLav), ftp Yeavtat oi 
YPoppatikol, [ws THLBOS TULPIStOG, tadpos maupibtos, LoLXds potyiStoc, MTepov mTEPIBtov. 
éxpiiv ovv cineiv Kal tav bmontépwv dveipwv THV Unontepisiwv, UnepOécel TMV 
bronetpiBiwv. obtws ‘Hpwétavoc év TH Iept adv]. 


With just a different punctuation the entry of the Etymologica seems to have 
found a likely appearance. Many other conjectures might be proposed, mostly 
about the word émtBoAr or ot ypoppatikoi, but is safer to stop, in order to avoid 
that these reconstructions, instead of representing winged dreams or rests under 
the shady coolness of the rocks, become mere hallucinations. 
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Grazia Merro 
Theon’s Pindaric exegesis: new materials 
from marginalia on papyri 


Abstract: The papyri have remarkably contributed to enhance our knowledge of 
exegetical tradition about Pindar’s Epinicians; inter alia they help us to better un- 
derstand the importance of Theon’s hypomnema, previously deemed to be an in- 
termediate step between Didymus’ commentary and the medieval scholia. Mate- 
rial which can be traced back to Theon may be identified in the bulk of marginal 
annotations of several Pindar papyri of Paeans and other songs (POxy 841, 2442 
and 2450), in view of analogies with some items in various corpora of medieval 
scholia manifestly derived from Theon. Moreover, these marginalia can well tes- 
tify the extent at which these commentaries were available and used by teachers 
and scholars between the first and the second centuries AD. 


In 1966 E.G. Turner published POxy 2536 (MP? 1498.2 = LDAB 4015), a second- 
century hypomnema containing extracts of Theon’s commentary on Pindar’s 
Pythian odes. This publication was a turning point for the study of Pindar’s 
exegetical tradition, which had stalled after Irigoin’s Histoire du texte de Pindare 
(1952). In his masterly book, Irigoin had considered Didymus’ commentary as the 
result of a centuries-long process of stratification, and devoted very little space 
to Theon. Building on two scholia that clearly mention the grammarian - Sch. 
O. 5.42a Dr. and Sch. Pae. 2.37 (= 329 McNamee 2007) — Irigoin attributed to him 
only a generic interest towards Pindar as well as a single work on the Paeans.’ 
Before Irigoin, H.T. Deas in his essay on Pindaric scholia had suggested that 
Theon had not only commented on Pindar, but that he had also edited his text. 
Furthermore, he might well have reworked Didymus Chalcenterus’ commentary, 
which in Deas’ view was the basis for the whole Pindaric exegetical tradition later 
epitomised in the second century.” 


My warmest thanks to M. Cannata Fera and G. Ucciardello for suggestions and comments on 
various drafts of this paper. | am also grateful to my audience in Bologna for some insights dur- 
ing the discussion and to V. Cazzato for improving the English style. 


1 Irigoin 1952, 65. 
2 Deas 1931, 31-32. More recent views on Pindaric exegesis and reception adhere closely to Deas’ 
and Irigoin’s assessment: cf. e.g. Dickey 2007, 39, Daude 2009, 20-22, Braswell 2013, 27. 
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It is unfortunate that the extensive passages found in POxy 2536 are absent in 
the most recent edition of Theon’s works (Guhl 1969).? Without the contribution of 
this papyrus, Theon’s role in Pindaric studies cannot be correctly evaluated. The 
papyrus is witness for a Pindaric commentary by Theon still in use over the second 
century AD; it calls for a reappraisal of the role of the grammarian in the history of 
Pindaric exegesis, within the larger framework of the recent re-assessment of 
Theon’s activity.’ 

Despite its evident need for revision, Guhl’s edition already offers remarkable 
material pushing in this direction as for the exegesis to the Epinicians.’ Theon’s 
contribution to Pindaric exegesis is evident when one compares the Pindar scho- 
lia to the corresponding corpora on Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocri- 
tus, Nicander and Lycophron: these latter derive from Theon’s hypomnemata and 


3 The editor was aware of the forthcoming publication of this papyrus, but it came later than 
expected. Guhl declares that the editio princeps was not yet ready when he published his work 
(41). Guhl credited to Theon a commentary on Pindar, strongly denied by the former editor, Giese 
(1867). In general on the grammarian see Wilamowitz 1910, 187, Wendel 1934, 2054-2059, Dam- 
schen 2002, 374, Meliad6 2008, Montana 2015, 178-180, Merro 2015, 15-17. 

4 Theon was thought to be the founding father of the exegetical tradition on the Hellenistic poets, 
but we now have evidence that more recent poets attracted some scholarly attention already in 
Aristarchus’ day (Montanari 1995, 47-63 and 2002, 59-92, in part. 64-88, Rengakos 2000, 325-335). 
Moreover, during the last century papyri yielding significant fragments of Theon have allowed us 
to reconstruct his multifaceted activity, which ranged from Archaic and Classical authors to Hellen- 
istic ones, embracing all the genres of Alexandrian philology. Ekdosis is witnessed by POxy 2427 
(MP? 360 = LDAB 836), with fragments from Epicharmus’ comedies (Theon is mentioned four times 
in its margins), and POxy 1174 (MP? 1473 = LDAB 3929), fragments from Sophocles “Iyvevtat, with 
variant readings ascribed to the grammarian. As for hypomnemata, a commentary to the Odyssey is 
mentioned s. v. Sépv in Etym. Gud. 376.20 Stef. and s. v. mbeAoc in Etym. M. 696.7 Gai. (another men- 
tion of Theon, probably connected with his Homeric commentary, occurs in Etym. Gen. a 339 L.-L. 
s. V. Gikpnvoc). POxy 2390 (MP? 82 = LDAB 184) shows traces of a commentary to Alcman with a var- 
iant from Theon, while POxy 2803 (MP? 1485.5 = LDAB 3974) carries marginalia from Theon to 
Stesichorus; with regard to Pindar see infra. As for Hellenistic poetry, Theon worked on Apollonius 
Rhodius (cf. the subscriptio of Laur. 32, 9 = 329 Wendel), Theocritus (cf. Etym. Gud. 323.19-21 de 
Stef.), Callimachus (cf. Etym. Gen. a 1316 L.-L., s. v. éotupov), Nicander (cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Kopdan 
[k 169 = III 98 Billerbeck] and Sch. Nic. Ther. 237), Lycophron (cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Atveto [a 132 = 196 
Billerbeck] and s. v. Kitwva. [k 300 = III 164 Billerbeck]). Moreover, the commentary on Aratus previ- 
ously ascribed to Theon the mathematician is probably correctly ascribed to the grammarian (see 
Martin 1956, 196-204, Schiano 2002, 135-137). 

5 More than forty passages in Guhl’s edition are traced back to Theon. This is remarkable if one 
considers that Braswell 2013 has found no more than sixty passages by Didymus in the same 
corpus. 
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thus preserve traces of his erudition, just as do several lemmata in Byzantine Ety- 
mologica or lexica.° 

POxy 2536 confirms these origins: if we compare the scholia to P. 12.14—32 
(25a—54a = II 267 — 270 Dr.) to the corresponding sections of the commentary pre- 
served on this papyrus we see that the scholia largely depend on the papyrus. 
They preserve all the lemmata (differently arranged), although, as is to be ex- 
pected, their exegetical content is less precise than that of the commentary. This 
fact raises further questions on the extent of Theon’s contribution to Pindar’s exe- 
gesis, on the relationship between Didymus Chalcenterus’ and Theon’s commen- 
taries, and more generally on the origin and formation of the scholia to the Epi- 
nicians.’ Moreover, Theon’s chronology has been debated: some scholars place 
him in the late Republican period, while others, holding a more traditional view, 
place his floruit in the Imperial era and in any case later than Didymus’.® All con- 
sidered, two scholarly views appear to be plausible: according to H. Maehler, the 
medieval scholia are based on an abbreviated version of Theon’s commentary,’ 
while K. McNamee, relying on POxy 2536 and reversing Deas’ view, speaks of 
‘Didymus’ strong reliance on Theon’, and draws attention to Theon’s effort in 
gathering exegetical material well before Didymus. According to McNamee, 
‘Theon was the last known prominent scholar before Didymus set to work on Pin- 
dar, and his commentary is fundamental to the medieval scholia’.’”° She also at- 
tributes to Theon the latest and most sophisticated papyrus containing Pindaric 
hypomnemata, PBerol 13419 (MP? 1357 = LDAB 3736), dating from the third or 
fourth century AD, whose verso contains a fragmentary commentary on 
Pi. 2.16-19, similar to schol. 31—36c Dr. In any case it is not possible to establish 


6 Guhl 1969, 23-24. 

7 Cf. Maehler 1968, Angeli Bernardini 1971, Calvani 1973, Maehler 1994, 117-118, Cadili 2003, 
McNamee 2007, 95, Ucciardello 2012. A useful and updated review of the issue in Prodi, forth- 
coming (paper delivered at the International Conference Commentaries on Greek texts. Problems, 
methods and trends in ancient and Byzantine scholarship held in Venice in January 2015; I am 
grateful to the author for letting me read his paper in advance). The scholar expresses reserva- 
tions on a “didymus-centric” view in the development of the Pindar scholia by emphasising the 
co-existence of Didymean stock and ‘materiale sicuramente non didimeo né filtrato attraverso 
Didimo’ in the same corpus. 

8 Irigoin 1952, 65, Guhl 1969, 2, 15, Damschen 2002, 374, Cadili 2003, 13 n. 2 argued for the Au- 
gustan age; Martin 1956, 196-204, Cameron 1995, 191 and n. 33 traced him back towards the mid- 
dle of the first century BC; see also Bongelli 1998-99, 1-5, Ead. 2000, 281 n. 1. On the debate see 
Calvani/Derenzini 1977, 170-171, Meliadé 2008, Montana 2015, 178 n. 563. 

9 Maehler 1994, 118. 

10 McNamee 2007, 95-99. 
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whether it derives from the original commentary or from a re-elaboration by Didy- 
mus.” 

These papyri allow us to compare some original material (the excerpta from 
ancient hypomnemata) with the final stage of the exegetical tradition (the 
medieval scholia); in assigning a primary role to Theon’s contribution, they open 
up a very productive line of investigation with respect to the revision of the his- 
tory of Pindar’s exegesis. 

The marginalia on papyrus must also be considered. Overall, these are a dif- 
ferent exegetical product and present different sets of problems. In the first place, 
their contents are not homogeneous: they vary according to the interests of 
scribes and readers/users of individual papyri, so that in these annotations we 
can find elements of ancient erudition comparable to what is commonly found in 
the hypomnemata as well as elementary explanations and paraphrases, and even 
a mixture of heterogeneous observations coming from different sources. Sec- 
ondly, the particular nature of the annotations is problematic: it is difficult to 
trace back in each individual case their specific aims, and to recognise in them 
some traces of compilation, which could show that they are ‘ancestors’ of the me- 
dieval scholia found in codices.” 

An example concerning Pindaric exegesis is PVindob inv. G 29817 (MPER 
N. S. 123 = MP? 1356 = LDAB 3741), dating from the sixth century AD, which con- 
tains numerous marginalia to Pythian I: these overlap largely with the corre- 
sponding mediaeval scholia, with which they must share a source. According to 
McNamee, this source can be recognized in Theon’s commentary.” It follows that 
this commentary was certainly exploited for different purposes and was used 
continuously in the exegesis of the poems read in schools (the Pythians and 
Olympians are found in school syllabi of the Late Antique and Byzantine periods 
more frequently than the Nemeans and Isthmians).“ The materials from Theon’s 
commentary certainly went through different and separate processes of transmis- 
sion, exploitation and modification giving rise to different branches: one of these 
led to the pool of material from which the medieval scholia drew their contents. 

Another area of investigation is represented by the marginalia transmitted on 
papyri containing Pindar’s fragmentary poems, whose popularity seems to come 


11. McNamee 2007, p. 96; edition of the papyrus in Wilamowitz 1918, 749-50; on this piece see 
also Irigoin 1952, 118-119, Calvani/Derenzini 1977, 177-180, Maehler 1994, 118-119, Stroppa 
2008, 65. 

12 An updated reassessment of the issue in Montana 2011, 128-150. 

13. McNamee 2007, 98; 308-309. 

14 Irigoin 1952, 106-107, Gentili 1995, LXXXII-LXXXIII. 
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to an end in the Imperial period.” We can only speculate that ad hoc commen- 
taries on those texts existed, and, of course, we have no scholia that directly il- 
lustrate the final stage of the exegetical tradition: only occasionally is it possible 
to recognise analogies and correspondences between our marginalia and pas- 
sages of scholia to the Epinicians or to works by other authors.” 

In general, in the marginalia of Pindaric papyri elementary explanations and 
paraphrases are mixed with learned annotations, similar to those found in an- 
cient hypomnemata and medieval scholia. Thus, this kind of material provides 
evidence for the existence and the use of some erudite sources within Pindar’s 
exegesis. In the specific case of the Epinicians, Theon’ commentary has been re- 
cently suspected to be one of these sources. In what follows I will try to detect in 
the marginalia to fragmentary poems those elements which might derive from 
comparable learned material. 


1 POxy 841 and POxy 2442 (Paeans) 


POxy 841 (MP? 1361 = LDAB 3713), written during the second century AD, is a key- 
stone for reconstructing how the book of Paeans might have taken shape within 
the Alexandrian edition, since it is widely considered an accurate copy.” The or- 
der of poems is controversial, but it is clear that this volumen, with its broad mar- 
gins, was produced with a view to accommodating both text and annotations.® 
The marginalia are in several hands and can be classified into two main types: 
brief notes with variant readings or paraphrases, and long explanations. Some- 
times they report the grammarian’s name in an abbreviated form, whose decryp- 
tion is not always beyond doubt. Rutherford, who bases his reconstruction chiefly 
on POxy 841 (II in his edition), holds that longer exegetical notes had been cut 
off from a sort of meta-hypomnema which accompanied Pindar’s official text. In 


15 Inthe wake of Wilamowitz, Irigoin argued that the selection of the Pindaric songs took place 
in all likelihood during the Antonine age (Irigoin 1952, 93-96). 

16 Some case studies in McNamee 2007, 96. 

17 D’Alessio 2001a, 69-86, Rutherford 2001, 137-140. 

18 The papyrus layout, which displays generous upper and lower margins and intercolumnia, is 
suitable for a working copy designed to be annotated by scholars: D’Alessio 2001a, 83-84, 
McNamee 2007, 22 (cf. also 13 n. 19 and 522). 
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his opinion this work was compiled by Didymus on the basis of earlier commen- 
taries, and then epitomised by Theon.” 
Sch. Pae. 2.37 quotes Theon expressis verbis: 


Pae. 2.37 ddxoi”? 8 tetyoc bvdpOv 
Sch. b (260 Rutherford, 329 McNamee = fr. 37 Guhl): 


-Kdi O£@(v). Spoiov TH “xdtE- 
pov dia tetyoc Bytotov 7] oKo- 
Matte détoic” (Pind. fr. 213.1-2 M.) 


Theon writes GAKat (AKG). The expression is similar to ‘if justice the tallest wall or with 
twisted tricks...’ 


The variant reading is in a second hand; a third hand has added in cursive the 
attribution to Theon and the explanation, with reference to a Pindaric passage. 
This note is generally taken as referring to a dative, dAxG, suggested by Theon 
instead of dAxat in the text.71 The third hand would then come back to the source 
of the variant reading in order to seek support for it by inserting the name of 
Theon and the parallel passage. At any rate, the Pindaric passage taken as a 
parallel, quoted with dixa, appears to be unsuitable to support the variant. It fol- 
lows that fr. 213 M. was not copied properly, as it was witnessed by other sources 
in a different form —a form embraced by Pindaric editors: 


notEepov Stka tetyoc tytov 

» At x sy > D 

1 oKoAtats Gatos avaBatver 

2 , Gila cn stv 
Em1yOdviov yévoc avdpav, 

Sty. por vdoc atpéKerav eimetv. 


whether the earthly race of men / scales the higher wall through justice / or by crooked 
deceit / my mind is divided in telling precisely.” 


19 Rutherford 2001, 149-150. Marginal notes were overly numerous and detailed for a scroll, so 
Radt suggested that II’’s direct ancestor was a commented codex, which sounds unlikely for a 
second-century papyrus; but the same scholar did not rule out that the user of POxy 841 might 
have copied notes from Pindaric commentaries in his own (Radt 1958, 7). 

20 ‘Valiant acts’: cfr. N. 7.12 (Rutherford 2001, 269 and n. 33). 

21 Guhl 1969, fr. 37, Rutherford 2001, 262, and McNamee 2007, 329 (with some doubts). 

22 Transl. Race 1997. 
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Hence, d5txka may be a case of iota mutum not signalled by the copyist (previously 
it was ascribed in &dKdait, but here we have different hands at work), or simply an 
error by the scribe or his source. 

Radt holds a different view and casts doubts on the attribution: according to 
him, Theon would have favoured dAxai, supported by the nominative dtxa in the 
parallel. The variant reading (with the dative) in the margin, which clearly de- 
rived from another source, would have then been rejected with the help of 
Theon’s arguments (the interpretation should be as follows: ‘deleted variant : -«d. 
Theon says that it is similar to the lines métepov Sika tetyos bytotov 7 oKoduic 
andtaic dvaPatver...’). If we accept this argument, the reading dAxat could well 
match the nominative Sta attested in the parallel quoted in the marginal note: 
besides, a variant such as Sta must have circulated in antiquity, since it is recorded 
by Maximus of Tyre.” 

However, several points argue against Radt’s position: 

I. In Radt’s opinion, only the explanation come from Theon, because the name 
follows the lectio in an allegedly unusual way, but McNamee has proved that 
this is indeed not unusual: in POxy 841 the grammarian’s name precedes the 
varia lectio in one case only; similarly, the variants in other papyri do not 
always follow the name of the grammarian.” 

II. If Theon argued against the dative, we would expect at least an adversative 
supporting this reading (e.g. Ogwv 5é: Suorov T...). 

III. In Sch. Pae. 4.4 of the same papyrus there is a similar change of writing hand: 
édvoOocetat is in the text, the second hand adds (é5vd)oato, which the third 
hand explains as dvti tod dbuvhOn (McNamee 2007, 333). In this instance, the 


23 Radt 1958, 45-47. The fragment is quoted by Maxim. Tyr. 12.1a (143 Koniaris = 145.13-16 
Hobein); Koniaris comments and translates the quotation as follows: ‘si fides codici R (Paris. 
Gr. 1962), sic Maximus construxisse videtur: ...dixa (scil. éotiv) tetyoc Byrov (scil. dvaPfivar), 7 
(scil. ody bytov, Kai) yévoc ... dvaBatver = my mind is divided in answering this question correctly: 
is justice a wall sufficiently tall, or [is it not, and instead] does the race of earthly men scale it by 
means of crooked stratagems? Si évaPatver<v> legeris, constructio erit: byiov (= taller) } (ote 
avoBatvew (subaudito 7 od vel 4 un post &vaBatvew)’. We can rule out the latter construction, 
because the text had tytotov, while Maximus’ mss show tytov. The Rhetor, having quoted these 
lines, interprets them as containing a nominative case (cf. 12.1d = 144 Koniaris: GAN odtaoi pain 
dv pEtaraPov 16 dopa 6 odv (scil. tod MwSdpov), Sti “Kai Sika tetyoc Bynov, / Kal oKoMaic dmdtaIc 
tavoBatvew / énvy8dviov yévoc dvOpanwv’). 

24 McNamee 2007, 38 n. 125, 329. Other occurrences considered by Radt concern allegedly Ze- 
nodotean variants, but the following sign (n- is not an abbreviation for Znvddotoc, but rather 
means Cnteita or another form of Cntéw, a terminus technicus to signal a remarkable point (see 
Ferrari 1992, 273-276, McNamee 2007, 40). 
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third hand did actually comment upon the marginal variant and not on the 
reading in the text itself. 

IV. In the same Sch. Pae. 2.37. we find also oxoMoic dadtaic, which in fact gives 
support to a construction in the dative. 


On these grounds, the first option, i.e., Theon’s support of the dative, should be 
preferred. 

It remains undecided whether the variant reading GAxG came from another 
copy of Paean 2 or was a conjecture put forward by Theon and based on a parallel 
passage similar both in content and construction, with the same metaphorical 
use of tetyoc.” 

Because of this varia lectio, Deas believed that Theon also edited a text of Pin- 
dar’s works, but in POxy 841’s marginalia there are more grammarians’ variants” 
signalled in the same way, yet we have no evidence for editions other than Aristo- 
phanes’.” 

The scribes of POxy 841 collected notes and explanations from many sources, 
whether mediated by other exegetical materials (extracts vel sim.), and Theon’s 
commentary was among these. His contributions can be detected with a certain 
degree of likelihood in two more places. 

The first is Pae. 2.5: 


An]pnvov 
Sch. (260 Rutherford, 327 McNamee): 


tonoc év A[Bdrpoic obtw Kahovb- 
voc [8]zov [ <15? ] 


3 [8]nov [iepov (got) to(6) Am6AA@voc Grenfell-Hunt 


near Abdera there is a place called thus, where... 


Again, the note was written by the third hand. Apollo is called Derends, and the 
note explains that there was a place with the same name nearby Abdera. Grenfell 


25 On the metaphorical use of tetyoc and nbpyoc cf. Alc. fr. 112.10 V. (see Longo 1974). 

26 Chrysippus, Ar[istophanes/istarchus/istodemus?], Theon, Aristonicus (see Rutherford 2001, 
149, McNamee 2007, 36-40, 97 n. 264). 

27 See Irigoin 1952, 35-52, Negri 2004, 16-43, D’ Alessio 1997, 55. Rutherford 2001, 146-148 does 
not rule out the existence of pre-Aristophanean (Callimachus?) or post-Aristophanean (Didy- 
mus?) editions. Pfeiffer 1968, 221 hypothesised a somewhat editorial work by Aristarchus on Ar- 
istophanes’ previous text. 
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and Hunt, the editores principes, suggested supplying the relative clause on the ba- 
sis of a comparison with Sch. vet. Lyc. 440a Leone: Afipatvoc tér0¢ otto KaAOvpEVOS 
évABSnpoic, év0a Anpatvov AnddAwvoc iepdv éotw, ob pvNLOvevet Htvdapoc év Mondor. 

This scholium is referring precisely to Pae. 2.5, as has long been acknowledged.” 
The note, which is our only extant parallel for this toponym, supports the supple- 
ment in the margin” and also suggests where it came from. We can grasp Theon’s 
doctrine from the ancient scholia to Lycophron because they were mainly derived 
from his hypomnema. He was the first to produce a systematic commentary on the 
Alexandra,*® and the only scholar known beyond any doubt to have worked on 
Pindar’s Paeans, the second in particular (sch. 37). Theon was in the habit of men- 
tioning other authors on whom he wrote commentaries, and employed the same 
content and language in his different works:* cross-references between commen- 
taries are fairly common among his fragments,” and his interest in geography 
and toponomastic is easy to spot.” 

Asecond case in point is a note to Pae. 8.143 and 144. Pindar’s text is lost, but 
the comment can be reconstructed from POxy 2442 (MP? 1360 = LDAB 3747), a 
papyrus carrying plenty of marginal annotations: it transmits a longer note (B) 
that overlaps with, and partially supplements, the notes previously known from 
POxy 841 (A1-A2). 


Al) Sch. Pae. 8.143ff. POxy 841, fr. 82 col. I (213 Rutherford, 322 McNamee): 
[tH 5&Epyiva 6 Bedc éxp|noev pavtevop(év)o- 


UEpyive KAvpévoto 126i TpeoBoviddao, 
&,EAAOEs yreyverw SCrpevoc, GA Et Kai vov 
totoBoni yépovt vénv notiBadrAS Kopovynv: 


28 A sanctuary of Apollo Derenos and Aphrodite might have been the place to which the chorus 
moved, or where the performance took place: see Rutherford 2001, 265-267 for previous bibliography. 
29 The space appears shorter than necessary (McNamee), but the name of the god might have 
been abbreviated or replaced with 0¢od. 

30 See n. 4 and Leone 2008, xvii-xviii, Hurst/Kolde 2008, xliv, Hornblower 2015, 102. 

31 Bongelli 2000, 283-284. 

32 Compare for instance Sch. Ap. Rh. 3.409-410 = fr. 84a Guhl e Sch. Pind. P. 4.398d = fr. 84b 
Guhl: both quote Antimachus’ Lyde with regard to the use of iototétevKtoc about bulls; the Pin- 
daric scholium quotes Apollonius’ passage. Theonian materials also appear in Sch. Pind. O. 2.96 
and P. 1.5.1a, which refer to Call. Hym. Jo. 95 and Sapph. fr. 80 V., as well as in Sch. Call. Hym. Io. 
95 where the same Sappho passage is quoted (those fragments have been overlooked by Guhl 
and Bongelli 1998-99). On the multifaceted dissemination of Theon’s commentaries see Pontani 
2011, 107-109. 

33 Frr. 43a—b, 44 a-b, 72a, 83a—b, 93a—d, 94a—b, 95a—c, 96a—b Guhl. 
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6 8é Itvdap[oc Aéyer but Expnoe tadta abt 6 Oedc, Avik[a] z[a]i[Sac wdtd yevéobon éeObpncev 
[ ~? ] €AKxdypEevov: tév mote éXkvodpEvov Juou( ) 


suppl. Grenfell - Hunt, Snell conl. Paus. 9.37.4, Eus. Praep. Ev. 5.30.2. 


ya > 


3 ow ndOEc Paus. Eus. 


to Herginus, who consulted the oracle, the god answered: 

O Herginus, son of Clymenus Presbonides, 

You came here longing for an offspring; but again, now too, 

You put a new drill on an old plough tiller. 
Pindar tells that the god gave this answer to Herginus, when he was seized by the desire of 
having a son [ ~? ] ‘drawing’ (the sword against Thebes): he who once drew... 


A2) Sch. Pae. 8.144 POxy 841 (213 Rutherford = 323 McNamee): 


[Saopov &]aritet dvape- 
[8évtoc to]} matpdc KAv- 
[pévov <3] |, Kal 6 xpn- 
[opd¢ mpovtp]ewe otpatet- 
[eo8a1 éxi On] Bac 


suppl. Grenfell - Hunt, Snell 


(Herginus) asked for a tribute after the killing of his father Clymenus ... and the oracle 
pushed him to declare war against Thebes. 


B) Sch. Pae. 8.143ff. POxy 2442 fr. 29 (213 Rutherford; 310 McNamee): 


].[.] , éxnecdvtoc ypnopod "Epyiva otpatevop(év)o éi OrBas Etépov[ 
déyer] yap: “GAN obtwc tH "Epyiva éxewyac ypnopods TH Eni tac ONBac[ 
Eh]voapevo 10 Etpoc,” cev(ti tO) otpatebouvtr 1 yp) EAKu(Ev)ov cv(ti TOD) EAx[vo]épEvov [Elfpnton. 
KAbp](ev)ov évarpe0A(vat) [Ed@opi]ov u(év) bad Mepuiipovc,*4 EAA dvi(coc)*® S[& 

b1]6 twos Kad[petov — ] K[(at’) O]yynotov(?) paydou(ev)ov, Emtpevisn[c 5 

& évé Te[vearoyh dv” b26 PAadbxov épioavta t@ Cebyet t [ 
S00 5é 16A]epot éyévo(vto), 6 L(év) KAvpévov cvaipebEévto(c), 
6 5é tods Eri] Saop0(v) z[(ap)]ovt(ac) “Hpaxréo(vc) &kpotnpid[oavtoc 


suppl. Lobel (11.1-6), Mette 1978 (Il. 7-8) [Ev@opt]av Fowler 1996, 15 


34 Euphor. fr. 183 Lightfoot. 
35 4F 133bis Mette 1978 (p. 7) = 101A Fowler. 
36 457 F 2bis Mette 1978 (p. 29) = BNJ 457 F 12b. 
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..another oracle having been given to Herginus during the Theban war [...] (Pindar) says 
indeed: ‘but in this way you sent oracles to Herginus who drew the sword against Thebes’, 
i.e. ‘having fought (against Thebes)’, éAxéyevov meaning éAxvodpevov. Euphorion says that 
Clymenus was killed by Perieres, Hellanicus that he was killed by one of the Cadmeans (...) 
while he was fighting in Onchestos; Epimenides in the sixtieth book of his Genealogies re- 
ports that he was murdered by Glaucus in a chariot race... There were two wars: one after 
Clymenus’ death, another one after Heracles mutilated all who came to claim the tribute. 


In the final part of Paean 8, while recalling the reconstruction of the fourth Del- 
phic temple by the architects Trophonius and Agamedes,” Pindar mentioned an 
oracle received by their father, Herginus king of Orchomenus. 

We know the background of this story from Paus. 9.37: Herginus, king of Or- 
chomenus and a former Argonaut, after the murder of his father Clymenus in 
Onchestus by Theban hands, declared war to Thebes. He won the war and im- 
posed a yearly tribute on the city. Then Heracles freed the city from the tribute by 
mutilating Herginus’ collectors and defeating the Minyans of Orchomenus in a 
second war. As an elderly man, Herginus came to the temple to ask the Pythian 
priestess whether he could have children. The oracle answered him that he 
should ‘put a new drill on an old tiller’;** thus Herginus married a young woman, 
who bore him Trophonius and Agamedes. 

Only the first part of the story about the tribute and Heracles’ intervention is 
told in [Apollod.], Bibl. 2.67-69 and Diod. Sic. 4.10.3-6. The marginalia add 
plenty of information about the double war between Thebes and Orchomenus” 
and the questioning of the oracle, with information and reference to sources. 

From Al and B we notice that the commentator’s interest was focused on 
édkdpevov (tO Et~oc), ‘drawing the sword’, which concerns Herginus and the 
oracle he received at the time of his attack on Thebes. He thought that édxdépevov 
was equivalent to tév mote éAx[vo]éuevov (A1) because he knew that Herginus 
consulted the oracle as an old man, after the Theban war. Pindar may have 
followed a less common version in his Paean 8. Perhaps the annotator mentioned 
the poet or another auctoritas who told a variant of the story, according to which 
the Minyan king received another oracle (before that about his children) 
suggesting that he attack Thebes after his father was killed (sch. B, 1.1: &kaeodvtoc 


37 This Paean, entirely devoted to praise Apollo’s temple, is unique within Greek literature for 
being a poem composed in honour of a shrine; the ode might have been kept in the Delphic 
sanctuary ‘as a permanent panegyric of it, and a source of edification for visitors’: Rutherford 
2001, 214ff. 

38 On the oracle's saying see Parke/Wormell 1956, 301-302, Schmitz 1994, 209-217. 

39 Probably a memory of the Mycenaean age: Breglia 2005, 15-16. 
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ypnopod ‘Epyive otpatevopéva éxi OnPas étépov, Sch. A2, Il. 3-5: Kai 6 ypn[opdc 
mpovtplewe otpatev[ecbar émi Or] Bas). 

Regarding Clymenus’ murder, scholium B quotes Euphorion (?),“° Hellani- 
cus, and Epimenides of Crete, all of whom disagreed about the killer’s identity. It 
follows the acknowledgement of two conflicts between Thebes and Orchomenus. 

The reference to Epimenides might lead us to Theon. According to Lobon of 
Argos (BNJ 457 T 1), Epimenides wrote a long poem about the Argonauts, which 
circulated widely, even in a prose version, as a mythological source.“ It was used 
by Theon in his commentary to Apollonius Rhodius, which has survived in some 
medieval scholia to the Argonautica.” Epimenides is mentioned in Sch. Ap. 
Rh. 2.1122a (BNJ 457 F12a = 15 Fowler) as a witness for the fact that Clymenus’ 
father Presbon was descended from Phrixus, a detail commonly overlooked by 
other sources in the same scholion.” 

Pausanias drew from Epimenides too.“ That might perhaps explain why the 
notes to Pind. Pae. 8.143-144 and Paus. 9.37 are lone witnesses for Herginus’ 
story told in its entirety: both Pindar’s commentator (Theon?) and Pausanias 
were familiar with the works that circulated under the name of the Cretan poet. 
Information about Herginus also occurs in Pindaric and Theocritean scholia 
(Pind. O. 14, inscr. b—-c and sch. 2 Dr.; Theocr. 16.104/5 W.), and Theon is in fact 
the link: if compared, the two sets of notes show details clearly pointing to a com- 
mon source: 


40 According to Rutherford and McNamee, who adopted a supplement by Fowler 1993, 15-16. 
But this suggestion does not fit the traces on the papyrus surface according to D’Alessio 2006 
(see also Id. ap. Magnelli 2002, 129 n. 8). 

41 The poem, about 6500 lines of length, was titled Apyotc vovanyta or Idcovoc sic KéXxouG 
dndéndovc (for Lobon, see Garulli 2004, in particular 64-66). On prose versions of Epimenides’ 
poem, see Fowler 2013, 649-651. 

42 Scholl. Ap. Rh. 3.240 = fr. 54a Guhl and 4.57-58 = fr. 76a Guhl. 

43 More about Herginus in Pindaric and Apollonian scholia: Sch. Ap. Rh. 1.185-88a: descen- 
dance from Clymenus, even if he is said to be son of Poseidon by Apollonius (according to Guhl 
this note may be related to Theon: see Lachenaud 2010, 42 n. 86 and fr. 41a Guhl); Sch. Ap. Rh. 
2.896: he steered Argus after Tiphys’ death according to Herodorus (FGrHist 31 F55); Sch. Pind. 
O. 4.29 d-e, 31 bc, 32 abc: Lemnian women mocked Herginus during the funeral games in honour 
of Thoas (32a quotes Callim. fr. 668 Pf.). 

44 Paus. 8.18.1-2 (BNJ 457 F5 = 7 Fowler). 
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Scholl. Pind. O. 14 

Inscr. b 

[...] taic Xdpiot 5é mpooavet 6 nomtic tac 
TWopévarc Katd. TW OpxopEvov. 6 5 Knewoodc 
thc Opyopevod éott motapdc, ~vOa Kal at 
Xéprtec TL@vtar 


Inscr. c 

tavbtaic 5&8 "Etéoxdoc 6 Knoicod tod motapod 
Tp@toc Kvosv, ic now ‘Hotodos (fr. 71 M.- 
W.). 51. é tod “Opxoptevod 6 Knouodc fei. S00 
88 "Opxopevoi, 6 pév Muvvetoc 6 év Bowwrtia, 6 
58 moAvMAOs 6 év ApKkasdia. 


Sch. 2 

tantcol Agyovtat ot “Opxopévior. "Epyivoc yap 
inno vicious OnBatovc pdpov drotEhsic SoxEv, 
dypic ob “Hpaxdfic abtods iAevOépwoev 


Scholl. Theocr. 16 


104/105a 

’EteokAstovc Ovyatépac fon tac Xéprtac 616 76 
*Eteokéa Tov Knoiood mpdtov aro8to01 Xépiow év 
‘Opxopevd 76 Mwoeio. 


104/105c 
500 ‘Opyopevot, 6 pév Mivvetoc év Bowwtia, 6 5é 
ToAbNAOs év ApKasia. 


104/105b 

dnex8dpevov 5é adtov ~pn taic Onfatc Sid ta 
teOpvAAnpéva éxi Epytvo tH "Opxopevio. odtoc yap 
avaipe8évtog tod matpdc adtod KAvpévov bx 


OnPatov eihe tac OnPac Kai pdpouc étaéev, Zac od 
“‘Hpakhfic tod Sacpod tod¢ OnBatove drérvoe pdyn 
viktioas tods Opyopeviovs. 


Remarkably, descriptions of Orchomenus’ war against Thebes echo what we 
know from the papyrus marginalia.” 

POxy 2442 - late second century - displays a layout similar to that of 
POxy 841, with same wide margins for notes. Rutherford hints that also the notes 
on POxy 2442 were derived from the same alleged meta-hypomnema. It is 
certainly possible that they share one or more sources.“° 


45 Sch. Pind. O. 14.2: immucoi Aéyovtat ot Opyopévior. Epyivoc yap imm@ vunoas OnBatovc pdpov 
bnotehsic goxev, &xpic ob “HpaKAric abtods edevOépwoev, sch. Theocr. 16.104-105b: odtoc yap 
avaipebévtoc Tod TaTpdc adTOD KAvpEvov bd Onfatov cite tac OrPac Kai Pdpove Etakev, ~oc od 
“Hpakdfic t00 Sacpod todc OnPatovc arérvoe dyn vucrioas tods Opyopeviovs, sch. Pind. Pae. 8.144 
(POxy 841): [Suopov dJantet dvoips[Oévtoc to]b natpdc KAv[pévov, sch. Pind. Pae. 8.143ss. (POxy 
2442): [Sho 88 16A]epor éyévovto, 6 nev KAvpévov avaipebévtoc, [6 88 tod éai] Saopdv m[ap]ovtacs 
“Hpakdéovc éxkpwotnpid[oavtoc. 

46 The two papyri also display other marginal annotations arguably similar in content, even if 
the overlaps are not so compelling as for sch. Pae. 8, 143 ff. See sch. Pae. 8a, 15 from POxy 841 
and Sch. Pae. 8a, 7-17 from POxy 2442 (311 McNamee). 
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2 POxy 2450 (Dithyrambs) 


This papyrus (MP? 1369 = LDAB 3705), written in the late first/early second cen- 
tury, contains several fragments of uncertain genre. Lobel proposed that frag- 
ment 1 belonged to the Dithyrambs; this suggestion was followed by Snell and 
Maehler.“’ 


Dith. fr. 169a.11 M. (POxy 2450, fr. 1.11): Biotoyvidi uve 
Sch. (346 McNamee): 

Btotov[e]c Opaxav Evo Kai Biotovic Ain év Opdcn 
Opdkn Lobel gatknt pap. 


Bistones are a Thracian population and a Bistonid swamp is located in Thrace. 


The same toponomastic data inserted within a larger framework can be read in 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 2.704: Biotovin: Opaxiki. Biotovec yap £6voc OpaKxdv: ®vopndoOn 5é 
dnd Biotévoc tod Kikovoc, &¢ Oirootépavos. Kai Biotovic Atuvn Opakicy (fr. 24 
Capel Badino). The scholium contains a reference to Philostephanus of Cyrene, a 
pupil of Callimachus who wrote a work entitled On Asian cities and other 
periegetic and antiquarian texts. According to Capel Badino this is likely to be the 
ultimate source from which the scholium derived its etymological and genealo- 
gical details through the mediation of Theon.*® On the eponymous here men- 
tioned see also Sch. Lyc. 418b L., where we have a different patronymic for Biston: 
Biotovec 5& dd Biotovoc tod viod “Apeoc; even more divergent is the version of- 
fered by Steph. Byz. B 106: Biston is son of Ares or Paeon.”? 

Apollonius is directly quoted by the Etymologicum Genuinum in explaining 
Buotovin as Opaxuc: Etym. Gen. B 123 L.-L. (= Etym. Sym. 106-107 ~ Etym. Magn. 146): 
t Biotoving pdpuyyoc (Ap. Rh. 2.704): Opaxuxiic: and + Biotwvoc tod + Tepwryapac, otov 
(L. c.) “Biotovin pdputyyt Atyetnc Apyev dowsiic”. AnodAdvioc 6 ta ApyovavtiKd.°° Such 
materials may have been excerpted from Theon’s commentary to Apollonius; 
Theon’s doctrine was passed down to the Etymologicum Genuinum,” as well as to 


47 Lobel 1961, 141 (cf. 149 as well). Differently Ferrari 1991, 396-407; see also D’ Alessio 2001b, 36. 
48 Capel Badino 2010, 37. 

A9 Buotovio, mdA1¢ @pdKnc, dtd Brotdvoc tod "Apeos Kai Kadduppone tic Néotov. ddekpdc 58 Tv 
’OSdpavtoc Kai ’Hdovod. Evio1 68 Matovoc tod ’Apeos ra156¢ (I 352 Billerbeck). 

50 See also Hesych. B 634 Latte-Cunningham: Buotovic: Opaxic, 


51 Guhl 1969, 23-24. 
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the scholia vetera to Lycophron, another source which shares the same explana- 
tion of the name Biotovec. 

Information on the Bistones, their eponymous and the swamp appear as a 
common stock of material in different scholiastic sources which are likely to be 
derived from Theon’s commentaries. A common origin can conceivably be envi- 
saged also for our marginal note, on the assumption that the trait d’union be- 
tween Pindar’s and Hellenistic poets’ exegesis is Theon. 

On the other hand, however, we should remember that similar pieces of in- 
formation — given in the form ‘X is a river/mountain/people of Y’ need not neces- 
sarily have one and the same origin, i.e. commentaries written specifically ad hoc 
for one text: they might have stemmed from encyclopaedic works or commen- 
taries devoted to other kinds of texts.” 


3 Conclusions 


Theon’s contribution to Pindaric exegesis is present in marginal notes to frag- 
ments on papyri as well as in the medieval scholia to the Epinician odes, and it 
can be identified thanks to parallel details in other scholia and lexica stemming 
from his hypomnemata; besides, it can be recognised also in view of his aptitude 
towards geographical, toponomastic and mythological problems. Theon emerges 
as an open-minded scholar with broad interests and knowledge, originating from 
an Alexandrian background, with a specific interest in subjects like geography, 
which were mainly studied in Pergamum.” 

Theon’s role in the exegesis of Hellenistic poets is commonly acknowledged, 
but his work on classical and archaic poets has been overshadowed by other fa- 
mous scholars such as, in the case of Pindar, Aristarchus and Didymus. The latter 
wrote a magnificent commentary credited to be a turning point in the process of 
collection and selection of the earlier exegetical tradition. The fact that it in- 
cluded older hypomnemata is likely to have affected their chances of survival. On 
the other hand, Deas thought that Theon enlarged Didymus’ oeuvre with original 
contributions, but still awarded him a secondary place. 


52 As argued by McNamee, papyri transmitting authors commented on by Theon contain many 
annotations of this kind: he or his sources can reasonably be the ultimate sources of such mate- 
rial, which was soon used for compiling encyclopaedic works and later more sophisticated texts 
as the Ethnika by Stephanus. According to McNamee 2007, 19, n. 51 topographic and ethno- 
graphic annotations in papyri as POxy 2442 and POxy 841 may well derive from Theon. 

53 Pfeiffer 1968, 241, Broggiato 2001, xx—xxv. 
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The evidence of POxy 2536 leads us to challenge Deas’ stance and indicates 
that medieval scholia adhered closely to Theon’s explanations, whose lemmata 
are all still preserved in the Byzantine corpora. 

This commentary on the Epinicians was a key work between the first and the 
second century AD, and was reused several times. It still remains uncertain, how- 
ever, whether or not there was an intermediate source. The papyri are far too early 
to come from an all-encompassing Pindaric commentary from which the notes 
could be copied on the page.*™ POxy 2536 and PBerol inv. 13419 demonstrate that 
several versions more or less akin to authorial hypomnemata still existed sepa- 
rately, at least as regards the Epinicians.* 

POxy 841, 2442 and 2450 may suggest that Theon wrote on the Paeans and 
perhaps on the Dithyrambs too. The reading of and commenting on Pindaric Odes 
other than the Epinicians seems to have ceased during the second century AD: 
thus the task of collecting ancient exegeses and merging them into an “overarch- 
ing commentary” will not have taken place, unlike with the scholia to the Epini- 
cians. Those papyri were study copies written for scholars from Oxyrhynchus, 
where the so-called ‘Pindar’s scribe’ worked in the second half of the second cen- 
tury and was responsible for copying other papyri such as POxy 2442. This clearly 
shows a strong interest in the Theban poet.” Our marginalia can be a first-hand 
work made by scholars to fulfil different needs: teaching and studying activities 
were intense at Oxyrhynchus.” Perhaps these notes might represent isolated at- 
tempts by teachers or scholars to select worthwhile material from available com- 
mentaries. However that may be, Theon played an important role in this story. 


54 We should surmise that the reductio ad unum of the exegetic materials had already started. 
Zuntz places this phenomenon in the ninth century (simultaneously to the metacharacterismos), 
while Wilson-McNamee traces it back to a period before the fifth century (at the same time the 
book format changed from scroll to codex): see Montana 2011, 108-161 for a summary of this 
debated issue. 

55 See p. 217 and n. 11. 

56 A list in Del Fabbro 1979, 129; an updated list with discussion of exegetical papyri on Pindar 
in Ucciardello 2012; as Giuseppe Ucciardello points out to me, a new item published since then 
is POxy 5201 (paraphrases and elementary notes on Ol. 1). 

57 Scribe A20 in Kriiger — Johnson’s list. On the identification of this hand see Funghi/Messeri 
Savorelli 1992, 101-104 and 1994, 43-62 (the papyri belonged to a single library of a rich family 
in Oxyrhynchus). On Pindaric studies in Egypt see Lavecchia 1997, 578-585, Otranto 2000, 11-12, 
Ucciardello 2012. 

58 See Cribiore 2001 and Parsons 2007, 137-158. 
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Maria Cannata Fera 
Criticism of Pindar’s poetry in the scholia 
vetera 


Abstract: The scholia vetera reflect aspects of Pindar’s reception in view of the 
taste of different ancient readers and scholars. Judgements on his poetry in term 
of praise and criticism probably arose during the poet’s lifetime and have left sub- 
stantial traces in the scholiastic material, with a well-explained prevalence of 
positive evaluations. In this paper I want to analyze the negative judgements: de- 
spite being often clumsy, they sometimes reflect crucial issues of the Pindar tech- 
nique and seem to have ultimately rooted in a wise and perceptive strand of an- 
cient literary criticism. 


Criticism of Pindar appears to date back to the poet’s lifetime. Although many 
doubts can be cast on what ancient sources report about controversies with Si- 
monides and Bacchylides, nevertheless an element of rivalry between the poets 
is conceivable.’ Schol. Ol. 9.74b remarks that the lines aivet &€ maAatov Lev olvov, 
avOea & bpvwv | vewtépwv (48-49 «praise wine that is old, but the blooms of 
hymns that are newer») sound like an answer to Simonides’ verse «New wine 
does not yet bring to the test last year's gift of the vine» (fr. 310 Poltera), which 
the poet was deemed to have written after being defeated by Pindar; the reliabil- 
ity of this bit of poetic one-upmanship cannot be excluded.’ The evidence relating 
to Corinna’s criticism towards Pindar (about the presence of myths and the use of 
an Atticism) is very controversial;’ yet it seems certain that Corinna, whether or 
not she is to be dated to the fifth century, chastised Myrtis, a woman who had 


1 Contrary to radical skepticism of e.g. Lefkowitz 1981, 57, still Cozzoli 1996, 8-14 and Catenacci 
2013, 50-53 interpret the Pindaric idea that the poet is provided with inborn sophia as opposed 
to acquired knowledge (Ol. 2.86-88) as an intimation of poetic rivalry. 

2 Recent scholars disagree on this point: Poltera 2008 claims that Simonides’ words did not im- 
ply an attack on Pindar; according to Giannini 2013 instead the quarrel can be taken for certain. 
Furthermore, Giannini 2014, 68-72, links the Simonidean defeat referred to by the scholium 74a 
to the report of a victory gained by Pindar in a dithyrambic context in Athens (P.Oxy. 26.2438, 8- 
10). For previous bibliography, see also Cannata Fera 2007, 72 n. 11. 

3 See respectively Plut. De glor. Ath. 347f-348a (Cannata Fera 1992, 56-59) and schol. Ar. 
Ach. 720 (in view of this last passage Lehnus 1973 places Corinna in the Hellenistic period). Lar- 
mour 2005, 25-26 thinks that the anecdotal tradition, though unreliable in its details, conveys 
nevertheless some kind of hostile attitude between those poets, or at least some significant dif- 
ferences among them. 
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dared to challenge Pindar (fr. 664 Page).* Alongside these more famous rivalries, 
we come across an otherwise unknown person, Amphimenes of Cos, in Diog. La- 
ert. 2.5.46 (= Arist. fr. 66a Janko): 


TOUTW (sc. TH ZwWKPATEL) Tic, KABK Prot AptoTOTEANs Ev TpiTw [epi nomtuKis, EptdovetKet 
Avtidoxos Anpvtos Kal Avtip@v 6 Tepatookdros, ws TvuOayopa KvAwv Kat ‘Ovdtac: Kai 
Laypos ‘Oprpw GHvtt, atoBavdvtt 6€ Eevopavns 6 KoAopwvios: Kat Képxwwp ‘Howdy 
C@vt, TeAevTIoavtt € 6 MpoElpNpEvos Zevo~pavns Kai Itwbdapw Aupysevns 6 K@os, OdAntt 
6& DepekvSrs Kat <***>, Biavtt tZdAapos Ipmyvevs, Iltttak@ Avtipevidac Kai AAKoios, 
Avagayope ZwoiBtos kai Lipwvidn TywoKpéewv. 


In this passage, after Antilochus of Lemnos and Antiphon who were opponents 
of Socrates, there is a list of literary quarrels between famous men, some of them 
already dead when the criticism took place. As for lyric poets, we know well both 
Antimenides’ and Alcaeus’ opposition to Pittacus and Timocreon of Rhodes’ ri- 
valry with Simonides;* on the contrary, Amphimenes is a shadowy figure and his 
quarrel with Pindar overall unknown’. Crusius argued that he was more recent 
than Pindar, on the grounds that Cos «erst mit dem Beginn der Hellenistenzeit in 
die litterarische Bewegung eintritt», and assumed that «Den Anlass zur Kritik 
werden gewisse Ausserungen Pindars tiber koische Sagen und Helden gegeben 
haben» (frr. 50-51 Bergk ~ 33a Maehler). Nonetheless, the text clearly specifies 
when criticisms were post mortem; thus it is more likely that Amphimenes was in 
fact a contemporary of Pindar. Besides, a few years after Pindar’s death Eupolis 
complained about the popular lack of good aesthetic judgement (dpidoxadia) 
which condemned to silence the works of Pindar (fr. 398 Kass.-Aust.).? 


4 Palumbo Stracca 1993, Gentili/Lomiento 2003, Neri 2004, 247 and Burzacchini 2011, passim 
favour a dating towards the fifth century; Clayman 1993 inclines toward the third, while Berman 
2010 suggests the fourth. On Myrtis, see Burzacchini 2011, 127-139. 

5 So amended by L. Giraldi, Hist. poet. dial. (1545), 234 on the basis of Ael. V.H. 14. 21, where 
Syagrus, who lived after Orpheus and Musaeus, is recalled as the first who sang the Trojan war. 
On the transmitted odyaptc, see Janko 2011, ad loc. 

6 Attested by a fragment of Timocreon (10 West) and two satiric epigrams (A.P. 7. 348-349; the 
first also in Ath. 10. 415f). 

7 Even the name is rare; it is attested in Leon. A.P. 7. 283, 4 (Phillaeus son of Amphimenes), in 
two Attic inscriptions and in one from the Cyclades. 

8 Crusius 1894, 1943. In this case, the passage should not be traced back to Aristotle in its en- 
tirety, as instead editors have posited since Rose (fr. 75, obviously to be ascribed to the On poets, 
not to the Poetics). 

9 On this issue, see Olson 2014, 163-165. We find evidence on ancient criticisms in a puzzling 
fragment of Clearchus (88 Wehrli ap. Athen. 10. 455c, about asigmatism); it is now discussed by 
Porter 2007. 
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The treatise On the Sublime, in spite of its superlative judgement of Pindar’s 
poetry, also pointed out a limitation; the author prefers Homer to Apollonius, Ar- 
chilochus to Eratosthenes, Sophocles to Ion of Chios, and Pindar to Bacchylides,’° 
because «Ion and Bacchylides are impeccable, uniformly beautiful writers in the 
polished manner; but it is Pindar and Sophocles who sometimes set the world on 
fire with their vehemence, for all that their flame often goes out without reason 
and they collapse dismally» (33.4—5: transl. Russell). Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
analyses a dithyramb for Athens (fr. 75 Maehler) in his paragraph about the aus- 
tere arrangement (avot pd appovia), whose foremost practitioners he supposed 
to be Pindar and Thucydides;" together with the many virtues of the passage, he 
also highlights some shortcomings, especially on phonetic grounds (Comp. 22.12 
«That these lines are vigorous, weighty and dignified, and possess much auster- 
ity; that, though rugged, they are not unpleasantly so, and though harsh to the 
ear, are but so in due measure; that they are slow in their time-movement, and 
present broad effects of harmony; and that they exhibit not the showy and deco- 
rative prettiness of our day, but the austere beauty of the distant past: this will, I 
am sure, be attested by all readers whose literary sense has been tolerably devel- 
oped»: transl. Rhys Roberts).” Elsewhere Dionysius praised Stesichorus’ ability 
to bestow «magnificence on actions, with a careful watch over temper and dignity 
of his characters» (Imit. 2= Stesich. Tb47 Ercoles), unlike Pindar and Simonides; 
the latter, he argues, outdoes Pindar in enhancing the mourning, not by way of 
solemnity, but of pathos (Imit. 2 TO oixtiGeoBat pr peyakonpends GAAG 108n- 
TLKMS). 

Naturally, in the scholia judgments are for the most part positive towards Pin- 
dar, but criticisms are in fact not lacking.” 


10 It is worth noting how also Cicero, as the best Greek poets, listed Homer, Archilochus, Soph- 
ocles, and Pindar (Orat. 4). 

11 Cf. 242 and n. 48. 

12 See Gentili 1995, LXVI. 

13. Drachmann’s indexes about Figurae, Iudicia, Sermo technicus are very useful (III 1927, 360- 
363, 378-396; unfortunately, such lists does not allow one to tell apart opinions about the poet 
and about his interpreters); the glossary in Niinlist 2009, 368-386 is also valuable. Isetti 2012— 
2013 is an exhaustive discussion organised alphabetically. Mazzotti 2003 and Daude 2015 deal 
with ancient jugments on the Pythians and the Olympians respectively. In what follows I rely on 
Race’s translation. 
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1 Oikovopia and digressions 


A mythical tale, when taken as a digression, can be thought to lessen the value 
of an epinician ode. Out of the two Pythians in honour of Arcesilaus of Cyrene, 
the fifth is considered «more suitable» than the fourth with regard to both content 
and structure, precisely because the latter features a long mythical digression 
(schol. Pyth. 4, inscr. a oixetoTépa E0TI KATA TA VOT|HATA Kal KATA THV OiKOVOLiav- 
tT yap 61 mpoKetpevn w6n iotopuctv" éxet mapéexBaorv). This is the only instance 
of oikovopia in the extant scholiastic corpus.” 

TlapexBaotc, «digression», was indeed a highly debated issue. The word is 
not negative per se.’° Eustathius, despite saying that a digression can be longer 
than the ode itself, which consequently appears «pot-bellied», does not cast it as 
necessarily a flaw of composition. On the contrary, it is a way to bring the action 
forward while entertaining the reader and demonstrating the poet’s doctrine and 
expressive strength: :” Prooem. Pind. 4.1-2 napexBaivet Ta MOAAG Eig HAKPOV, WC 
elval OTL OU TI MapeKBaow (TO Mdapepyov) Tod gpyou (Tic WErjc) pEIova Kall 
MPOKOLALOVGBAL TO OWpPA TOD LEAOUS TH MapEKBaoet Siknv Mpoydotopos. Kat EOTIV 
ovSé TODTO GLapTHHA ypa~ris TH TivSapw, GAAG TExvNs HEBOS0s MapeKBaTiKn 
XAPTA TMoLovons avVT Kai TO TOD AdyOU Gppa EAavVOvONS PaKPOTEpoOV IPOS 
Ev6ettwv moAVpAVEIAs Te Kai ioxdos ypagrKiic®. In the following chapter, Eu- 
stathius distinguishes two types of digression, more or less linked to the victor 
(similarly in 19.1, where he notices that sometimes the poet goes «beyond the 
limit»). The scholia see digression in a varied and multifaceted light. 

A harsh judgement is passed by schol. Pyth. 10.46b péxpt 6 TtovtTwv 6 
TlivSapog Kadw@> tov énivikov ypaget’ jotoynoe S& TA PETA Tadta aAdyw"” 


14 Here, the adjective corresponds to putty, which is often the case (Calvani Mariotti/Deren- 
zini 1977, 163; Niinlist 2009, 178, 259 and n. 10). 

15 On its usage in other scholiastic corpora, see Niinlist 2009, 24-28. 

16 Niinlist 2009, 64; Bitto 2012, 124-126. 

17 See Kambylis 1991, 80-88 (on a different evaluation in the scholia, see 100 and n. 360); Gian- 
nini 2007, 96-97. 

18 Note the Pindaric metaphor of the chariot (16 tod Adyov &ppya éAavvovons), on which cf. 
Simpson 1969 and Niinlist 1998, 255-264. 

19 The adverb dAdyw¢ occurs in a scholium to Nem. 6.42, where Pindar seems to call the Nemean 
apium «lion herb». Accordingly schol. 71 remarks: Botdvn A€ovtos TO o€Atvov SeKTéov. aéAtvov 
yap 6 advtoOt oTépavos [...] StL 6 “HpakAfis KaTayWVLOdpPEVOS TOV A€ovta TOUTO EvopobETNOEV 
elvat 16 oTéypa; schol. 71c replies: GAN’ GAdywe: Paivetat yap én’ Apyepopw 6 te dywv TEBEIs Kal 
TO GEALVOV Toic ViKWot 5t6dpEvoVv (whilst in the first case Heracles is the founder of the Nemean 
games, in the second one it is Adrastus, because of the death of Melicertes, called Archemorus; 
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mlapexBdoet xprnodpevoc. The part of the ode concerned with the present, and the 
gnomic segment that follows, meet with the scholiast’s appreciation, but the 
myth of Perseus is marked out as an «unmotivated digression» which results in 
the poet «missing the mark».”° Another scholium hints that Pindar blames himself 
for the digression and urges himself to follow the correct course of the ode (79b: 
émitma EavT@ O TlivSapog wo MOAAL xproapéevw tH mapexBdoel, Kai TpomIKGs 
mMpodyetat TOv Adyov Ws émi vews) the simile echoes lines 51-52 of the poem, 
«Hold the oar, quickly plant the anchor in the earth from the prow». It is this kind 
of Pindaric expressions that gave rise to criticisms about the structure of the 
odes.” 

Likewise Pythian 11: the scholiast appreciates the part which deals with the 
praise, but judges the following myth inadequate (23b dpiota 6 Iliv6apoc TO 
éyKwytov eipydoato: év 6€ Tois EEf\g OPOSpPaA aKaipw napexBaoel Exprjoato). Here 
too it is the poet who sharpens his critics’ weapons, with his suggestion that he 
was «confused where the way forked» or went off track, like a ship in the sea, due 
to the wind (vv. 38-40):” scholl. 58a ovvyjo8ntat Kai adtoS dxaiow napEeKBacel 
KEXpNHEVOG, 58b Wonep EmimArtte: EavtTm@ O Tliv6apoc axaipw napexBacet 
Xprnoduevoc. 

And again with the third Nemean for Aristoclides of Aegina: at the inception 
of the mythical narrative on Heracles, schol. 38b cautiously remarks that the poet 
«speaks as if it were a digression» » (we év mapexBdoe 5€ heyet); but when Pindar 
addresses his @up0c at vv. 26-28 («My heart, to what alien headland are you turn- 
ing aside my ship's course?»), schol. 45b notices how Pindar, «having praised 
Heracles beyond convenience, stops: it was necessary to recall the victor’s ances- 
tors, Aeacus and Telamon [...] who were more suitable than Heracles, being from 
Aegina just like Aristoclides. Indeed, whilst the former is from Thebes, just like 
Aeacus, the latter is from Aegina. Pindar speaks allegorically, by saying that he 
is navigating towards a promontory, just like captains who having to berth at a 
port do not keep to the immediately available foreland, that is, he should not 


both traditions are well known, but the latter prevailed). I assume a different meaning for dAoyov 
in schol. Isthm. 4.63a 5bvatat yap pEvetv TO adTO GAoyov («undetermined»). 

20 The verb dotoxéw is associated with the frequent image of the poet as an archer (infra, 
p. 239f.); literary criticism features eVotoxoc in schol. Pind. Ol. 2.161b 

21 Maslov 2015, 247 considers them as an «eloquent textual testimony to the dominant conflict 
of Pindar’s poetics [...] between the communal mode of authorization, inherent in cult song and 
expressed in myth, and individuated authorship, signalling the uniqueness of the poetic com- 
mission». 

22 See Finglass 2007, 109. As argued by Instone 1986, Pindar takes his patron’s viewpoint when 
he says that he went off course with the mythical narration. 
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divert his thought from the goal, but praise the winner»: émAapBaveta Eavtob” 
WS TIEPALTEPW | Mpoor|KEv Eig TOUS MEpi ‘HpaKAEous Enaivous Tpanevtos, S£0v 
héyetv Tepl TOV MpoyOvwv Tod veviuKnKOToOS, Aiakod Kat TeAap@vos mpooexe- 
OTEPOL yap OUTOL ‘HpaKAgoucs Tod ématvovpévou Evexev AptotoKAcibSa’ 6 pév yap 
Aiywntns éotiv Wonep Aiaxods, 6 &€ ‘HpaxAris OnBaios. GAAnyopei SE mpoc dxpav 
anevOvet AEywv Tov TAODdy, a0 THV KUBEpynTV TOV ExoHEVWV GAAWV aKpW- 
Thpiwv GAN’ ob TOV MpoKElpevwv, SEov EvVOUMAOELV KATA AILEVA. TOUTEOTI, HI] Kai 
Tov voov nepipepetv fw TOD oKOMOD TovG Enaivovsg ayovta, GAA’ El Tov 
EMalvovpEvoV TpETEtv (cfr. 45c dmooTpPEPEL TOV Adyov TIpOs EaUTOV' FaBETO yap 
EaUTOU MapEKBAavTos, Kai pnor tiva Mpds &Kpav dAAOTpiav exmAZEtc, W OPE; avTi 
Tov Stati Ta ‘HpaxAéous viv Sinyf Savpata Edoac Ta THV Aiaxi6@v;).” The com- 
mentators are doing nothing but taking seriously the reproaches the poet ad- 
dresses to himself, or rather, which he pretends to address to himself.” 

Heracles is again the target of criticism in the first Nemean, where the poet 
narrates how the newborn child choked two snakes sent by Hera to kill him. The 
myth «appears inappropriate» (49b) and «unrelated to the subject», the celebra- 
tion of a victory gained by Chromius of Syracuse-Aetna (schol. 49c, 8-9 
Siamtopeitat Tivt dpopys) Eig TOUS Tpit ‘HpaKAéous Adyous TapihAGe: pndSepiav yap 
éxetv cig TA MapOVTa ‘HpaKkAéa oikeiwotv); the explanations - and the respective 
objections — given for justifying the presence of this myth fill three pages in 
Drachmann’s edition.” 

Surprisingly, among so many disapproving remarks about Pindar’s digres- 
sions, a scholium to Nem. 4.60b interprets the obscure dvtitetv ’ émPovAiatc (37 
‘resist its treachery’) as if the poet was here boasting of his superiority ‘by avoid- 
ing digressions’. The alleged target of this taunt was deemed to be Simonides, 
‘who employed plenty of digressions’ (opd6pa yap TMV MOAELOUVTWV TLGSG 


23 This expression occurs again in schol. Nem. 8.32a on line 19 totapat 6 mocol Kov@ots, ava- 
mvéwv, which was deemed to be an interruption of a mythological napéxBaotc. 

24 Note how the following myth of the Herakleidai is also interpreted as a «digression» by schol. 
114b, where the phrase marking the return to the praise of the athlete (65 «Zeus, yours is the 
blood») is seen as «not unsuitable» (ovK anpdcdoyov dndomaopa). Likewise on Pyth. 1.81-82 «If 
you should speak to the point by combining the strands of many things in brief, less criticism 
follows from men», in schol. rec. 157-160 we find Katpov ei pOéyEato: aioBdpevoc Eavtov 6 
TlivSapoc dxaipwe éxBeBnKdta, pnaiv: ci PbéyEato, W Ovpe, KoIpov Tov Mpérovta |...]. 

25 See Lefkowitz 1985, 273-274; Race 1989, pp. 189-209; Scodel 1996, 59-79; Bonifazi 2000; 
Morrison 2007, 68-70; Niinlist 2009, 64-65 (on ‘apologies’ used to introduce a digression in 
prose writing and rhetorical treatises, see Race 1980). 

26 Fraenkel 1994, 15-16 mocks those clarifications that more rightly, in Wilson’s opinion (1980, 
108), are «suggestions of many shades between idiocy and common sense». As regards the func- 
tion of the myth in that ode, see more recently Cannata Fera 2010; Privitera 2018, 93-101. 
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avtt8iSaoKdAWV Kai AVTITEXVWV PavnodpEBa KaTaOBaivovtes Kai SioSevovtTEs 
Aapmp@s>, gav py mapexBatvwyev. Soxei S€ tadta teivew cic Liuwvidyv, énei 
éxetvoc mapexBaoeot xpjodat eiwOe).”” 


2 Harshness and dithyrambicity 


ZKAnpoTns” is another common accusation. In Nem. 1.68 Tiresias prophesises 
Heracles’ victory against the Giants with a painterly touch: his opponents’ glossy 
hair will get dirty with dust owing to his arrows. Schol. 104b (yaia memuprjoeo8at 
KOLA: 614 TOUS ayWVas TOUS MPOG TOUS Tiyavtas. OKANPOTEpoV” bE EEEvrvEKTAL" 
LaAAOv yap émi vexpod EAKOLEVOU TADOETAL TO TOLODTO. “OpNpos Ws TOD pEV 
KEKOVLOTO KapN &mav) conveniently recalls an Iliadic verse (22.405), which de- 
scribes Achilles dragging Hector with his chariot (401-405: «from Hector as he 
was dragged the dust rose up, and on either side his dark hair flowed outspread, 
and all in the dust lay the head that was before so fair [...] So was his head all 
befouled with dust»: transl. A.T. Murray). However, the scholiast misunderstands 
the prophecy: he thinks the hair is Heracles’, and accordingly states «the expres- 
sion is harsh, because something of this sort is rather said of a dead body being 
dragged away». 

Accusations of ‘harshness’ occur again with reference to the sixth Olympian. 
At vv. 45-47 Pindar tells of Iamus who, immediately after birth, was fed by two 
snakes «with the blameless venom of bees» according to the gods’ will. Schol. 78a 
judges this expression rather harsh, because ‘venom’ has negative connotations 
(dpep@et: dueppr lov mpooNyOpEvoE TO HEAL OKANPOTEpOV: 6 yap ioc HoXONpov TL 
bmo@aivet).*° However, as clearly stated by schol. 78b, it is only by divine will that 
the snakes do not pour venom but the ‘blameless’ honey (no negative connota- 
tion being thus implied): éme181 Spdxovtés ciow oi Teepovtec, OUTOL bé EiWOactv 
épeiv Tov iov’ Wate TOUVavTiov EpyaCeo8at TOV THV SpakdvtTwv iov WomeEp ciwbact 
KATA PvOL, TOD Beod Eig TODTO MapaoTrOAvTOS Ti PUOW THV SpaKOVTWV.”! 


27 Lefkowitz 1985, 272 notes the lack of attestations for this fact in traditions about Simonides 
and infers that this scholium was only based on the Pindaric passage. 

28 In this literary sense see oxAnpos in Dion. Hal. Pomp. 2. 

29 The comparative, here as elsewhere, may temper the criticism somewhat; but it is not always 
possible to understand when it is simply equivalent to the positive form of the adjective (on this 
lack of distinction in scholiastic language, see Dickey 2007, 115-116). 

30 Almost identically in 78f; among variant readings, poyOnpiav ttva instead of poxOnpov TL. 
31 Similarly 78g (cfr. 78d énei 5pdxovtés ciaty, oVTOL <5é> ciWOetoav speiv Tov idv). 
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There is even an expression of approval in 78h, which appeals to the concept of 
wit:” jotelevoato einwy avtt TOD iod pEAL Mpotévat.” 

Sometimes the poet is praised because of his ability to soften the harshness. 
Thus, when Pindar, in the second Olympian, after saying «Now aim the bow at 
the mark, come, my heart», adds «At whom do we shoot, and this time launch 
from a kindly spirit our arrows of fame?» (89-90), schol. 162b suggests that the 
addition of «kindly spirit» softens the harshness of these words, given that arrows 
are normally shot with evil intent (€x podOakdéc avte PpEvdc: TOvTO Eine 
depanevwv TO oKAnpov Tod Adyov. TO yap am10 TOEOU BaAAEtv, Ws Prot, SVa@povds 
EOTL KATA TOD BaAAOPEVOV).* The need to explain the reference to kindliness® 
prompts the scholiast to discuss the image of poetic arrows, which otherwise is 
so traditional and widespread as not to require further treatment.** 

‘Harshness’ is often summoned in case of metaphors.” So for instance schol. 
Isthm. 4, 110c: 6 8 vos obtTw: ToUTOIS Tois ‘HpaxkAéous Tatoi THV NALAKV abdy@v 
KATA TAC SVOLAC Tf] THV BVOLMV ava~atvopevn PACE ovveyMc Adptet Sia TAOS 
THS VUKTOG, TH KVLOTEVTL KaTIV® AaKTiGovoa Tov dépa. OKANPOTEpA bE KEYPNTAL 
petapopi éxpriv yap eineiv Wwavovoa ff 8tyyavovea tod aiBépoc fh Kvioa Tob 
Kamvov. dpetvov “Ounpds pnor kvion §’ obpavov ikev EAtooopévn mepl Karva@. To 
the flame «kicking heaven with its savour of smoke» (66) the scholiast prefers the 
Iliadic hyperbole «the smell flew to the sky, winding about the smoke» (1.317). 
Pindar’s image is bolder, and it must have struck Lucian’s imagination: a parody 
is likely to be found in Anach. 4 (Aaxtifovow tov dépa, said of athletes during 
their exercise).*® 

Similarly, Pyth. 1.86 dupevSei S€ mpos Gkpovt YaAKEevE yYAMOoay, «on an anvil 
of truth forge your tongue», is assessed by schol. 167a as oxAnpwc¢ a&kpova TO 


32 Already used in Ar. Ran. 5, Arist. Rh. 1411b, etc. With regard to Pindar, it occurs in schol. 
Ol. 2.44, about Semele who «lives, after dying» (wet pév dmo8avoioa: NoTELEvVTATO TPOG TH THS 
evtuxiac bnEpBoAry, Ott SoKroEt pev TEBVINKEV 1 LEpEAN TH Ppdpw Tod mupods Tod Kepavviov, Cf 
8 viv ovvbtaTpiBovoa Tois ovpaviots BEoic). The verb doTetevopat, instead of doteiGw, also oc- 
curs in schol. rec. Pyth. 10.56. doteiws is used to comment upon the image of «two anchors» 
representing the two motherlands of the laudandus in schol. Ol. 6.170d. 

33 Daude 2015, 60 thinks the scholiast appreciated the word-play between idg («venom») and Iamus. 
34 Cfr. schol. 162a iva ur) fy Ek TPaXUTN TOS, Ek Mpoonvots PrOl PpEvoc Tov Buvov dpEbroeoRal. 
35 Explained by Catenacci 2013 as contrasting with the polemic verses that precede (86-88 
«Wise is he who knows many things by nature, whereas learners who are boisterous and long- 
winded are like a pair of crows that cry in vain against the divine bird of Zeus»). 

36 See Simpson 1969; Niinlist 1998, 145-150; Loscalzo 2009, 33-35. 

37 E.g. Dion. Hal. Pomp. 5.4 oxAnpa ppaotc év Taics peTapopais. 

38 As our scholium, Lucian has dépa instead of aifépa. This verse is quoted in part, and not 
quite aptly, by Plut. De primo frig. 949a (Cannata Fera 1992, 54). 
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OTOUA A710 UETADOPAS THV YOAKEVOVTWV. TIPOS AkpLOVvL b& Gupevsei XaAKEVE, 6 EOTL, 
@uUadnOns E00. The image is one of a pair with the simile at line 44, yaAxond- 
paov Kove’ woeit’ «tongue speeding like a bronze-cheeked javelin» (also in 
Nem. 7.71—72; cfr. Ol. 6.82). 

Also scarcely appreciated is the metaphor in Pyth. 6.10-12. Here the winter 
rain is described as «coming from abroad as a relentless army from a loudly rum- 
bling cloud» (émaxtog éptBpdpov vepéAag otpatos), which schol. 11 finds 
«harsh» and «dithyrambic»: tov 6uBpov nol, oxAnpge pETapopa xonodpLEVOG 
blOvpauBw6Gs, Tapdcov TOAAMV ve~wv Eig TAVTO DUVAYOHEVWV PrLYVUVTAL Oi 
6uBpo.. The mirror image is that of war as a storm: Isthm. 4.17 tpaxeia vipac 
moAg€poto («a cruel blizzard of war»); 7.27 év TadTa vepeda yaAaTav aipatos mpd 
gidas matpas Gpwvetat, («in that cloud of war defends his dear country from the 
hailstorm of blood»), 38-39 evSiav 6maccev ék yetu@vos («fair weather after the 
storm»). 

Here as elsewhere, ‘harshness’ is linked with dithyrambs,“° whose well- 
known features were extravagant vocabulary and elaborate metaphors. So does 
schol. Pyth. 12.45b, which qualifies as harsh Pindar’s use of vaiw referring to the 
reeds of Orchomenus, «which lie by the Graces’ city of beautiful dancing places» 
(26): To 6€ vaiovol KaAQHOL OKANPWS Kai 6L\B6UpAauBwWwdws Mponyayev’ E6e1 yop eitteiv 
vovta.” But actually the verb was used in the Iliad with the meaning of «be» in 
a certain place.” Schol. Isthm. 8.93c finds the same flaw in another metaphor, 
that of «the lovely bridle of virginity» (44-45 épatov [...] yaAtvov be ’ fpwt 
miap8_viac) that Thetis loosens (Avo1) for Peleus: 6 5& votc: év € Taig vuei Tais 
KATOAQUMOPEVALS TH GEAT|VY TOV EMEpaoTOV Tis MapGeviag UmOAVOL SEGpOV TH 
ipwi Indi. yadtvov Sé napS_viac oxAnpdtepov Kai SOvpayBwddc dt" eine, 


39 Brown 2016. 

40 More peculiar is the combination oxAnpds Kai gupavttkds used by schol. ex. Il. 7.330a to 
describe Ares «scattering» blood about Scamander (apa [...] éoxé8ao ’ dk “Apns). 

41 By contrast, schol. 35a keeps up the personification of the canes by calling them paptupe_s of 
the choreutes. 

42 Il. 2.626, with islands as subject; in Soph. Ai. 598 it is said of Salamis. The same meaning is 
common for vatetaw. 

43 Drachmann 1927 recalls a transposition by J. Resler (Vratislaviae 1847) trv mapS_eviav ele, 
KATA TEpippaoty abt. However, strictly speaking, «the bridle of virginity» is not virginity itself, 
but the girdle. If the text is indeed corrupt, deleting the pronoun or amending it into avtov - 
referring back to xaAtvov / Seopov — would suffice. 
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KATO TEpippacty TH MapVEviav BovAOLEVOS ONnpFVvat.“* In fairness the metaphor, 
which actually indicates Thetis’ girdle, is far from despicable.” 

While recognising that the clashing rocks of Pyth. 4.208—211 are said to be 
«alive» (wai) on account of their motion, schol. 371 qualifies the expression as 
«dithyrambic» and blames it on the «airy», «vacuous» tendencies of such poets“ 
(SiSvpot Swat: Swoas adtac eine Sd Ti Kivnot. gott SE SvpapPiKdv TO TiC 
TOLAUTNS Epunvelac: MOAAAKIC yap Emi TO KOD@OV avayovtat).”” In this case it is 
Eustathius who terms the metaphor «harsh», because Pindar talks about their 
«death» after the passage of the Argonauts (Comm. Dionys. Per. 140), while schol. 
373b says it is fitting to talk of «death» in response to the earlier «alive» (oixeiw¢ 
S€ TeAevTOV ENTLYAYEV, WS TIPOSG TO Gwas). Schol. 370 holds that the movement of 
the rocks was overlooked by Homer (quoting Od. 12.61 to corroborate the point, 
but the name IAayxtai surely assumes some kind of motion) and introduced by 
neoteroi, to which Pindar added another feature, life (oi 5 vewtepot ovvtpéxetv 
paciv. 6 8 HivSapoc mpootepatevetai Tt A€ywv St SiSvpat Hoav Cwai). It is un- 
clear whether or not this further tépac had a negative tinge.”® 

A critical opinion of metaphors can also be expressed in different terms. In 
the thirteenth Olympian, Athena encourages Bellerophon to take Pegasus’ reins, 
saying «Come, take this horse charm» (68 dye piAtTpov 108’ inmetov S€xev); schol. 
97a explains that ‘charm’ should be intended as ‘bit’ (tov yaAtvov, dtt TOUT Ot 


44 1 am not sure it is a criticism, as Bitto 2012, 120 supposes, mapaonpryvatto 6 dv Tic, 61d Ti 
TlavoeArvots Eyapouv: the reason why a wedding was celebrated during a night of full moon 
could simply have been «remarkable», not necessarily in a negative way. 

45 See Privitera 1982 ad loc. 

46 The association of dithyrambographers and vacuousness phrased in terms of lightness is 
found already in Aristophanes’ Birds, where Cinesias makes his entrance at line 1372 with a verse 
of Anacreon, fr. 83.1 Gent. = 378.1 PMG avanétopat 61] mpdc "OAUpTOV mTEpvyEedot Kov~atc; both 
in schol. 1378 and in Suda ~ 459 the adjective piAvptvov, referring to the poet, was interpreted 
as KOD@OV, Ws av SiWvpapBorotov EvTEA, Kal KoODPa TOLOdVTA. 

47 The singular form avéyetat found in cod. E (Laur. 32.37, of the fourteenth century) simplifies 
the grammar, with the dithyramb (or Pindar?) functioning as subject. 

48 Pindar indeed did like tepateia. Didymus reproaches him due to the omen of which Medea 
reminds the Argonauts in Pyth. 4.19 ff., since it is «unfitting to talk to people who already know»: 
schol. 44b Tobto mpooetAnpéevat prot Aisvpos livSapov tepateiag ydptv This Mpds Nas, értel 
ov5é mpémtov TO MIpdc EiSdTac Aéyev (= fr. 25 Brasw.). On stylistic ground, tepateia aims to aston- 
ish the reader by avoiding common ways of expression: schol. rec. Ol. 1. 4 ‘H pév Hioa tod Atés. 
oiov év ovwoig yeyovws mpds EavTOv Aéyet, 8 fv aitiav buveiv Tov Oedv Sel. napiotnot SE Lovac 
TAS aitiag aMAds: 6BEV OVAAOYLOTEOV THC O dvaytVWOKWV- 6 YAP TOUTTIIS ExPEvyet TV ovVT|ON 
Ypapryy, Mpdc Tl TepatwSEoTEpov Kai Eevilov EvaroBAemwv. 
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innot meiSovtat) and remarks mxpotepov 6€ TH pEeTapopa. TUuKpia“? is a main fea- 
ture of Pindar’s solemn style,® while its opposite yAvKUtN¢ characterizes the style 
called yAaupos.” It is however the latter term that qualifies a passage in the 
ninth Pythian, starting from Chiron’s exhortation to Apollo to «consummate the 
sweet fulfilment of marriage» (v. 66) until the gnome «Swift is the accomplish- 
ment once gods are in haste, and short are the ways» (67-68): schol. 119c 
yAapupas anénavoe TOV vovv G0 Tis piZEws. 


3 Syntax 


There are also some critical remarks concerning syntax. In Pyth. 4.171 Pindar 
sings that taya 5& KpoviSao Znvoc vioi tpeic akapavtopdyat | HAPov AAKuryvac 6” 
EAukoBAe@apov ArSac Te, «Swiftly came Kronian Zeus’ three tireless warrior sons, 
born to bright-eyed Alkmene and to Leda», to join the Argonautic expedition. 
Schol. 303a comments that, of those sons of Zeus, Heracles was from Alcmene 
and the Dioscuri from Leda, but the lack of specification makes Herakles appear 
as son of Alcmene and Leda (Atos tpeic naiSec Tov dplOpov, oi dKOTiAOTOL KATA 
TV paxnv, TMapeyevovto. Kai ék pev AAKurvns ‘HpaxA‘js, éx 6€ Arfdac oi 
Atooxoupot. mdAtv S€ ovAAnnTIKwS ExpHOATO TH TpOmW. Paivetat yap ‘HpaxAris 
Adkurvns Kat AnSac vidg Kata TO ddtaxwptoTtov Tob Adyou); the circumstances of 
the birth of each warrior should have been specified (GAAG mpooryKet DmoStat- 
povvtas EKaOTW TO oiKEiov Tis yeveoews Mpoodntetv). The figure is labelled as 
syllepsis. The adverb ovAAnmttkdc also occurs in schol. Pyth. 3.158a with refer- 
ence to vv. 86-92, where the poet narrates that Peleus and Cadmus peAropevav 
év pet Motoav Kai év EntambAotc | diov OnBatc, O1d0’ Appoviav yapev Bowmty, | 
6 6€ Nnpéoc evBovAov Oétwv maiSa KAUTav («heard the golden-crowned Muses 
singing on the mountain and in seven-gated Thebes, when one married ox-eyed 
Harmonia, the other Thetis, wise-counseling Nereus’ famous daughter»). Another 


49 Linked to oxAnpov in schol. rec. Ol. 2.162, with reference to the passage mentioned above 
(Eixétwe¢ eine TO padOakéds MPd¢ dVTISLAGTOAT TOD TOEODV. TO HEV yap oKANpov éoTI Kai MIKpiav 
EUMOLODY, TPOG OV NEpmeEt TA BEAN’ abr bE ELPpoorvngs aitia Tois EyKwpLATopEevotcs KaBioTaTaL). 
50 Cf. Dion. Hal. Imit. 2.5: Pindar should be imitated for many reasons: words, concepts, density 
(nuxvotns), etc., but mainly because he is able to join bitterness and pleasure: ZnAwtoc 6é Kai 
Tliv6apos [...] muxpiag peta rSovijs (cf. Comp. 22.12 mixpaivet Tas aKods pETpiws). Rather than the 
style, Plutarch (De aud. poet. 21a) characterizes with mixp@c a gnome in Isthm. 4.48: Cannata 
Fera 1992, 53-54. 

51 See schol. Opp. Hal. 335, p. 280 Bussemaker yAapupov onpaivet [...] Kat TO YAUKU, 559, p. 290 
Bussemaker én 5€ tod 1S€o¢ (AéyeTat yop Kai TO YAUKU yAa@updv). 
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scholiast uses the same adverb with a negative connotation: 160 Kai év 
entanmvAoig’ Kal évtadOa TO ywpig ExdoTW OvEBEBNKOG OVAANTTIKwSG ET’ 
appotepwv TIONOL, Kal Aiav muKVvd¢ EoTLV Ev ToIs TOLOUTOIG: 6 HEV yap IINAEvs év 
IIntiw t@ dpet mapa Xeipwvt thv Ceti ~ynpev, 0 SE Eteposg Ev OnBats hv 
Appoviav. eine 5é, STL TWV MovoW@v Hkovoav Kal év TH dpet Kai év taic OnPatc 
mIpdc 6 Kal TO ONpETov. The poet was too «concise and dense»:” he did not specify 
each wedding place, whence «the sign».*? But more often than not syllepsis is 
noted in neutral terms. For example, schol. Isthm. 1.55—56 argues how the games 
in honour of Amphitryon’s «sons» were a reference to Theban games for Heracles 
and Iolaus, respectively the hero’s son and nephew, interpreting the noun to 
mean «descendant»™ (kai o€8ev, Appitpbwv, noiSac mpooeinetv: Eotkev a0 
KOLWOD. KaTaxpnoTIKms 6€ Kal Kata OVAAnYWW Ap~iTpvwWvos E—~n TaiSac TOV TE 
‘Hpaxdéa kai tov IdAaov, d¢ Hv TptkAgous Tod Augitpbwvoc vidc).® Here the 
scholiast also appeals to the concepts of &6 Kotvob and catachresis;® the latter 
finds a parallel, for instance, in Nem. 1.50, were kvw6ada refers to animals other 
than sea animals and schol. 76 calls this usage kataxprnotiKwtepov, comparing 
it with Hom. Od. 17.317. 

Inversions too are observed. In explaining Isthm. 1.18 év 1’ dé8Aotot Biyov 
mAciotwv &ywvwv, schol. 26a says Kata TO évavtiov anoSé6wxev, because ovdeic 
yap év dBAots GyWvwv Tuyyavel, GAA’ Ev dyOot THV GBAWV. The anonymous com- 
mentator seems to have interpreted déOAotot as ‘prizes’ rather than ‘contests’, as 
both meanings are possible’. However, the phrase was judged to be «archaic and 
very poetic» (dpyaionpenne ovv Kai nomtixwrtatoc 6 hdyos),*® a judgement under- 
lined by comparison with a passage of Homer. 

When in describing the laudandus of Nemean 5 Pindar says olmw yévvot 
aivwy Tépetvav patep’ oivavOac Onwpav (6, «not yet showing on his cheeks 
Omwpav, the mother of the grape’s soft bloom»), the scholium 10a comments that 


52 On the muxvotns as a feature of Pindar’s style, see note 50. 

53 It was the letter y, which had several features (see Pontani, this volume). 

54 Soin Pyth. 10.5 and Isthm. 5.35 (see Privitera 1982). 

55 Theon, however, brands the passage with xakdc (P.Oxy. 2451 fr. 1, II 24, see Calvani Mariotti 
1977, 163). 

56 Neither of these implies a negative judgement, see Daude 2015, 56-58. Isetti 2012-2013, 199- 
205 analyses every occurrence of catachresis in the Pindar scholia. 

57 Insuchcases is difficult to distinguish between masculine (contest) and neuter (prize: on the 
difference, see Pavese 1996). There is disagreement among modern commentators, but both 
Privitera 1982 and Race 1997 prefer the first. 

58 This opinion seems «a measure of abnormality rather than of literary effect» to Wilson 1980, 
105, while Isetti 2012-2013, 141, interprets dpyotompemns in a positive way on the basis of the 
parallel with "sews navu Kai dpyatonpends used by schol. Hom. Il. 17.216-218. 
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first comes the bloom, then the fruit (GAAnyopei BovAdpEVoS onpfivat TOV 
ayévetov a0 Tig KUTpLTovONS dpmeAov. 1 SE ONWPA OK EOTI Tis CivavOns ENTNP, 
GAAG TovvavTiov: MpoavOEt yap TPWTOV, Eita OnwWpA yiveTat).” Didimus easily 
solved the problem by intending énwpav as ‘season’ rather than ‘fruit’ («late 
summer» in Race’s translation). The scholiast adds that «the poet often uses such 
inversions», citing the parallel of Nem. 9.48 «peace loves the symposium», where 
he claims the order is the opposite of what it should be, i.e. «the symposium loves 
peace» (xpijtat 6€ Tf TolovTH avactpoys ovvey@s aovyia piAei pEv ovpmdctov" 
ov yap 1] NOvXia PlAEi TO OVpTdOLOV, GAAG TO GUpTOOLOV TIV TouXiav). Likewise 
schol. Ol. 13.12d uses a litotes to condemn the phrase «Hybris, the bold-tongued 
mother of Excess» (ovx d6p0@¢ 5 thv bBptv Tod KOpov pNTEpa Aéyet, GAAG TO 
dvanadw einetv &6e1).°' These criticisms are mostly based on rationalizations that 
range from questionable to flatly erroneous (take for instance the passage in the 
ninth Nemean, where Pindar’s phrasing perfectly suits the context). 

The tenth Olympian narrates all the contests of the first Olympic games after 
their foundation by Heracles. During the discus throw «the lovely light of the 
moon’s beautiful face lit up the evening» (74-75). Schol. 91 points out that it 
should have been said earlier that the contest was taking place in a night of full 
moon® (moreover, the scholiast considers it absurd that the games could last un- 
til sunset): ceAdvac Epatov Paos: TOUTO Ebel MPWToV Einetv Ott MavoEANvov ovoNS 


59 Modern scholars have proposed various emendations; see Bergk 1878 «Si Pindarus patépa 
oivavOac Omwpav dixisset, culpandus esset: nam dici debebat oivavOav énwpac» who interprets 
patép’ as dative. 

60 So the same schol. 10a (= fr. 51 Brasw.); cf. Isth. 2.4-5, where boys are said to have «the sweet- 
est bloom of late summer that woos fair-throned Aphrodite» (AppoSitac | eb8pdvou pvaoTelpav 
adiotav 6mwpav). 

61 Schol. 12e quotes a verse it attributes to Homer (“Opnpos: tiktet Tot KOpos UBptv, Stav KaK@ 
GABos Ertntat). This hexameter, however, is not to be found in Homer, but in Thgn. 153, and, ina 
slightly different form, in Sol. fr. 8.3 G.-P. = 6.3 West’; it would go on to become proverbial (Arist. 
fr. 57.19 Rose, Diogenian. 8.22, etc.). 

62 Thus Braswell 2013, 222; but Triclinius’ hovyiav, assumed as a variant reading (or barely an 
explanation?) by schol. 114b (f oUtw TO oupTdotov Tv Hovxiav ptrei), where it is mirrored by 
the fifth Nemean, enjoyed great favour until the nineteenth century: Braswell 2012, 25-26. 

63 The scholiast highlights another hysteron proteron in the telling of the same episode in 
Ol. 3.19-22 («Already the altars had been dedicated to his father, and the Moon in her golden 
chariot at mid-month had shown back to him her full eye at evening», when Heracles «had es- 
tablished the holy judging of the great games together with their four-year festival»): schol. 33c 
Sei 6€ TO MpdTEpov SeUVTEpov voeiv Kai TO SEVTEPOV MPWTov: ov yap 57 Bvoiat Eyivovto MpdTEpov, 
eita oUTWCS T StxduNvic ZAapmev, GAAG MPdTEpoV 1] NEpa Tis MavoeAnvou Tapeyiveto, Elta 
ovTw¢ ai Bvoiat Kai TA Aod TOD &yMvos EteEAODVTO. 
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6 aywv ETEON. EvTOWS SE Kai oi PavtacbEvtTEs dypt SbUGEWS NYEPAS avTOUS 
aywviveobat. 

Elsewhere, the «confused arrangement» is blamed for the «lack of clarity» — 
dodgeta — which Eustathius represents in turn as a positive feature wilfully 
etched on the text by the poet,®™ but which had become the main indictment 
against Pindar. Pindar opens the third Olympian with Tuv6apidatc te 
pirockeivoic adeiv KaAAuTAoKéyW 6’ ‘EAéva | KAetvov Axpdyavta yepaipwv 
evxouat, | Ofpwvos OAvpTLovikay| buvov OpPwoats («I pray that I may please the 
ospitable Tyndaridai and Helen of the beautiful locks, as I honor famous Akragas, 
when, for Theron, I raise up an Olympic victory hymn»); schol. 1b criticizes the 
poet’s expression and rearranges the sentence in order to bring about a clearer 
sequence of thought: dvtéotpantar® S€ 1 TAézIG, Kal SoKeEi Tf OVvyxVoEt dodpetav” 
eipycobat émel 1 dKOAoVB0c® ~Eppnveia oVTWS EéoTI’ KAELwav AxpdyavTa 
yepaipwv, OAvpmiovicxav byvov dp8woas Onpwvos dKapavtondswv innwv 
dwtov, ebyopat adeiv® TuvSapibaic te prrosevotc kahAuTtAOKGpW 6’ “EAéva. Simi- 
larly in other cases where symmetry or agreement are lacking, we find 
aKaTaAAT|Aws”? accompanied by éxpfiv yop eineiv or et yap einetv introducing 
the correct order: schol. Ol. 1.20cd; 8.48; Nem. 3.80; etc. (only the adverb in schol. 
Ol. 9.3f).” 


64 See Kambylis 1991, 44-57; Negri 2000, 183-188. 

65 See Hamilton 2003. Most 1985 distinguishes between literary and scholarly reception — only 
the latter of which, in his view, shows this phenomenon - and lists all the terms used by the 
scholia to describe it. This is not the place for a complete reassessment of the evidence he ad- 
duces, but o¥k dpyd@s should be removed, because in both of its attestations (schol. Ol. 7.27b, 
Nem. 5.89a) it means not «obscurely» but «not lazily». 

66 The adverb avteotpappévws underlines the hysteron proteron in schol. Pyth. 4.447b. 

67 Confusion and lack of clarity are connected also in Hermog. Id. 1.4 (on Demosthenes); 1.11; 
2.11. 

68 The adjective is often used in such cases, especially when remarking hyperbata: schol. 
Ol. 4.1e, Pyth. 3.198c. 

69 Drachmann mistakenly prints d5¢iv, as pointed out by Daude 2015, 55 n. 59. 

70 On the occurrences of the adverb, see Daude 2015, 48-49. Cf. schol. Isthm. 6.47e, which no- 
tices the lack of katdAAnAov between wv. 26-35, narrating the deeds of Heracles and Telamon, 
and what follows, where the poet uses GAAd to return back to the beginning of the story, Tela- 
mon’s invitation to Heracles to join him. The scholiast however defends the original syntactic 
order and proposes to interpret GAAG as 6 (and the second half of the narration as a part vis-a- 
vis the whole). 

71 The occurrence in Ol. 8 is interesting in that the scholiast compares the Pindaric passage (37- 
40 yAauxoi 8 Spdxovtes, [...] oi So pév Kdnetov, [...] cig 5’ Eodpovce) to Hom. Od. 12.73 oi 
60w oxomedot 6 pev [...] (for an explanation of the construction, relying on modern linguistic 
theories, see Misiano 2005). 
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4 Lack of proprietas 


There are even accusations of «impropriety» of speech.” In Ol. 9.10 the hill re- 
ceived by Pelops as Hippodamia’s «dowry» is called £5vov; schol. 15b observes 
that the proper term is wepvn, from wépetv? (axupov éottv Eni tig Inmobapetas 
TO €6vov' E6va yap 6i8daov oi dvbpEs, PEepviy SE ai yuvaiiKEs, Tapa TO PEpeEv pEs’ 
éavt@v).” The improper use of 25va is also highlighted by schol. Pyth. 3.167a, 
where the referent are the nuptial gifts offered to Cadmus by the gods. 

A curt kakdic is what schol. Ol. 1.9d employs to complain about the sun being 
called é0tpov instead of dotHp (kaxwc einev dotpov: é5el yap Eineiv doTEpa. TH 
yap ék TOAA@V ovykeipeva GoTEpwv Cw6ia A€yovtat GoTpa, 6 SE Atos doTNp).” 
The same adverb occurs in schol. Ol. 2.158b, where the reason for censure is the 
dual form: 10 yapvetov Kakwc' obbe yap ent Suikod PovAEtat fh A€kic, ovbE KEP 
800 KopaKkwv, GAN’ MEP MOAA@V (expressed through a litotes in 157b: TO yap 
yapvetov buikov ovK dpdd¢ KEital, OVSE THPODGL Ndvu TO ToLtodTOV oi MoNTAL 
ovtou. 

In Ol. 6.62—63 Apollo answers Iamus’ prayers and invites him to follow him. 
The speech is introducted by petdAAaoev TE viv, and schol. 106d specifies 10 
HETOAAQOEY, Ev AGBwHEV avTi TOD dvNpwWTNOEV, dxKUpWS KEiTAL HETAAAF OAL Yap 
ETL TO Cyteiv, ws Emi THV pETAAAWV (cfr. schol. 106a Siw” Kexprtat Th Aéset- 
HETOAAF GOL yap EOTL TO CNTHoal, dNO THV HETAAAWV. The etymology — attested 
also in schol. Pyth. 1.101a — has been doubted, but is now agreed to be correct.” 
The verb is used together with eipopat since Homer, and scholiasts equate it with 
Epwtdw (schol. D Il. 1.550 Ateipeo. Avepwta. MetdAAa,” schol. Od. 1.231f1 


72 dxupia is listed among dpaptrpata Kata Ti Agétv in Hermog. Deinot. 3.2 (on proprietas and 
its opposite dkupov see Quint. 8.2.1-11). Schol. Isthm. 1.58d éott 8& &kupov TO piv is unclear. The 
issue is whether itv should be referred to the victor or to virtue, as the pronoun can refer to either 
gender. Maybe the impropriety was a matter of dialect (the Doric form is viv): Isetti 2012-2013, 
128. 

73 The difference is explained in schol. Eur. Andr. 873. Same clarification in schol. ex. Hom. Od. 1.276. 
74 dxupov is Boissonade’s correction from d&kotpov, commonly used about non-linguistic im- 
properties, but cf. infra, schol. Pyth. 4.160a, where we unexpectedly find dxvpwes. The safer 
choice seems to be to follow the transmitted text. 

75 The difference between the two terms is also remarked in other corpora of scholia or works 
like Ammon. Diff. 83. 

76 iSiws is also used to remark peculiarities outside the lexical realm: see infra, 250 and n. 90. 
77 Chantraine 1980, s. v. petaAAov. Cf. Giannini 2014, 46. 

78 Cf. Hesych. 1 1005 petaAAav: Epevvav, Unteiv, Epwttv. 
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HETAAAGS: Entity TEIs, EpwTttc. Schol. Od. 1.231h adds the etymology: dm6 peta- 
Mops TMV HETAAAA WHAAPwWVTWV). 

A different impropriety is noticed in schol. Pyth. 4.160a. Jason has come to 
Iolcus and his figure strikes the onlookers, who hazard several guesses as to who 
he might be, only to dismiss them one after the other. After two gods, Apollo and 
Ares, the choice falls upon demi-gods, who however were already dead (86-91). 
One of those mentioned is Tityus, whose presence seems inappropriate because 
«his appearance was outstanding, but he was impious» (dxupwe¢ 6 Tov Titvdv 
Evtada mapatiOnot Tepatwsn SvtTa TO OMpa Kat GAAWS doEPi).” Here we would 
have expected dxKaipwe rather than éxvpwe.*° 

Such improprieties are essentially the reverse of mpénov, a fundamental cat- 
egory in ancient criticism. On one occasion Pindar avoids the charge thanks to a 
rather naive explanation. When Alcmene in Nem. 1.50 «sprang from her couch to 
her feet» &memAoc to help Heracles and Iphicles as they were attacked by snakes, 
schol. 74a clarifies that the adjective does not mean naked — «the image would 
have been unbecoming» — but wearing only the chitoniskos after discarding the 
peplos (mv dmenAov ov Sextéov yupvryy- dampens yap 1) cikwv- GAAG VonTEOV, OTL 
TOV Pév TeMAOV Eppupev, év SE TH XtTwWviokw dvr{AaTO veoTOKOS OvGA).®! 


5 Untruthfulness 


Sometimes Pindar is accused of WevSeo0at. Ol. 7.77-78 states that games in 
Rhodes were founded to honour Tlepolemus, but the claim is denied by schol. 
146a; according to it, the games were for Helios (ewevoato® 6 6 TlivSapoc: ob 


79 Weknow from schol. Pyth. 4.156b that Pindar was also criticised for the comparison between 
Jason and the Aloadae Otus and Ephialtes: according to Chaeris, comparing him with two gods 
would have sufficed. See Calvani 2012, 151. 

80 See supra, n. 74. 

81 Deas 1931, 21 and n. 2 hypothesized that this explanation came from Didymus. Philostratus 
the Younger may have known it, because he underlined this detail in describing the scene 
(Imag. 5.2 GBAavtos Kai povoyitwv «without slippers, wearing only a tunic»): Cannata Fera 2010, 
391-392. 

82 Didymus uses this verb in schol. Ol. 6.55a = fr. 9 Brasw., where he accuses Pindar of lying in 
saying that Elatus’ son reigned over Arcadians in Phaesana (according to Didymus, instead, this 
city is in Helis). But there is a chance that Pisa was controlled by Arcadians at that time, as the 
scholiast goes on to suggest. 
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yap TAnmoAgLw, TH Sé “HAiw TEA TOV dyOva. 610 Kai NALOpdBtoVv TOV ay@va).® 
A scholion to Nem. 9.9, where the Sicyonian games in honour of Apollo are as- 
cribed to Adrastus instead of Clisthenes, speaks of poetic licence aiming to shed 
more glory on the competition (schol. 20 dvati8not yap THv TMV TMubiwv Béow Ev 
LtkvOvi ASpaotw, monty dywv adetav, KAeiobEvouc ava Sia0Evtos [...] tv’ovv 
Ev60tOtepov dnogrvy Tov dy@va).* Conversely, when in Ol. 6.6, Pindar tells that 
Agesias was a «fellow-founder of famous Syracuse», schol. 8b points out that it 
was really his ancestors who founded the city and suggests that the expression is 
an untruth devised by the poet in order to praise him: tobto 8€ ovx dAnOdc- ob 
yap OVTOS GUVWKIGE Ta LUPAKOVGac. GANG MEd éyKWpOV EiANgEV' dnd yap 
éxeivwv 6 Aynotas TOV ovvotkiodvtTwv." 

In order to satisfy his patrons Pindar was allegedly pushed to adulterate the 
truth (thus schol. Pyth. 9.185a 6 6 Iliv8apos unep Tob xapioacbat TH Enatvoupevyw 
mapatpewas tHv iotoptav nov Adetibapov mpoyovov tod ématvovpevov 
yevéo8at pvnotiipa tig Avtaiov 8vyatpdc), or even to forge mythical details 
(schol. Ol. 9.119a einv ebpeoctents: TOHTO Prot STi EmAaoE** TA mEpi TlatpoKAov 
eipnpeva cic Ematvov Tod "Epappootov ‘Onovvtiov dvtos).®’ «Poets can MAGTTELV 
what they want», observes scholium Ol. 4.31b as it remarks that the games 
founded by Hypsipyle in Lemnos in memory of Thoas appeared map ’ iotopiav.** 
The poet even used to mpc TO EaUTOD OVLVEPOV Kal TAG ioTopiac Bialec@at (schol. 
Isthm. 1.15b). Here Pindar mentions «Geryon’s fierce dogs», but there was only 
one; maybe the plural was only rhetorical, maybe the poet thought that defeating 


83 Likewise schol. 146b (kai todto 5€ evS_eTat 6 Iltvapoc: od yap TAnmoAguw 6 dywv 
émiteAeitat), which goes on quoting Istrus (FGrH 334F49, see Jackson 1999). 

84 Braswell 1998, 59-60. On poetic licence Niinlist 2009, 174-184. 

85 Cf. the claim in schol. Pyth. 7.14 that Pindar ascribed to Megacles the victories gained by his 
forefathers évexa 6€ tod dmoAapmpbdvat adtov, «in order to bring him prestige» (see Bitto 2012, 
100-101). Actually, here the poet lists the victories as buai te Kat MPoyOvwv (17). 

86 This form, like the infinitive in schol. 119e (tatta 6é Aéyet 61a TO TAGCAGBat adTOV TO ETL 
TlatpoKAov Tpoetpnpevov Ertatveiv BovAdpEVOS TOV "E~dppooTov Onovvtiov dvta TatpdoKAou 
moAitnv), is from mAGtTw rather than mAdCw (as indicated in Drachmann 1927, 363). 

87 Niinlist 2009, 179 and n. 20. 

88 Conversely, Pindar’s departure from an established mythical tradition in Pyth. 3.27-29 
(Apollo comes to know the truth about Coronis not from a raven, but thanks to his «all-knowing 
mind») meets with the scholiast’s approval: schol. 48d KaAdic 5€ 6 IivSapos trv mEpi TOV KOpaKa 
TlapAaKpOVvOGpEVOS ioTopiav Si ExvTOD Pot TOV ANOAAWVA KATELANPEVAL TY Kopwvida. Schol. 
52b attributes this positive judgement to Artemon (of Pergamum, fr. 5 Broggiato). 
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a single dog® was too simple a challenge for Heracles. More often, Pindaric odd- 
ities are underlined by iSiws or a similar word.*° 


6 Unendorsed criticisms 


Sometimes criticisms are reported without endorsement. Schol. Pyth. 8.136c 
merely relates that «some» condemned Pindar’s complaint about human life 
within an encomium (éntwéppovtai tives TH MtwvSapw, ott EyKwptov ypapwv 
Opnvet Tov avOpwrtvov Piov).”! According to schol. Pyth. 4.518a the poet was crit- 
icized for saying that Zeus freed the Titans, which would not have been appropri- 
ate (oikeioc) to Atlas, «whois still suffering». Both criticisms are dropped without 
further discussion. 

Sometimes critics reject earlier opinions explicitly.” Artemon of Pergamum 
motivated the invocation to Apollo’s «golden lyre» in the proem of the first Pyth- 
ian by contending that Ieron had promised Pindar a golden lyre. The inscriptio a 
to the ode replies harshly that Pindar’s incipit was appropriate: A¢yetou 6 6 
TlivSaposg oVtws émiPeBAFo8at Kata Aptépwva Tov iotopikov, Ott 61, avTM O 
‘Tépwv xpvory bnéoyeto KiOdpav. Ta SE ToLadTa mEplepyiag NEeMANpwTat. oiKEld- 
tata yap ITuGiov bvtos Tod ay@voc TOV Geov MpooTaTHV 6vta dvupvet.” 

The charge of Wuxpotns™ is rejected too. Schol. Nem. 7.1a wonders why the 
poet invoked Eileithyia at the beginning of the ode. Some had reportedly linked 
this invocation with the name of Sogenes («saviour of the lineage»), the addres- 


89 Wilson 1980, 110. 

90 Meijering 1987, 226-230; Daude 2015, 34-46; Merro 2015. At the beginning of Ol. 14 Pindar 
invokes the Charites but then switches to the singular (20, oe &katt); schol. 27c first calls this 
iSiws, with Aristarchus, and then BeBtacpévov. 

91 The referent are lines 95-96 éndpepor ti S€ ttc; Ti 8’ Ob TIG; OKLas dvap | GvOpwros (which 
however are not a threnos if seen in context). 

92 Cf. supra, n. 70. 

93 Artemon’s explanation is reported with endorsement in schol. 1a (together with the corre- 
sponding part of the inscriptio it constitutes fr. 3 Broggiato). 

94 wpuxpov in the metaphors is discussed in Arist. Rh. 1406b, resumed by Dem. Eloc. 116. The 
cognate verb can be also found in schol. Soph. Ai. 1123 (kav wtAdg dpKéootpt: TA ToLadTa 
copiopata ovK oikeia Tpaywhias. ETA yap Tv dvaipeot éEnekteivat TO SpGpa GEANoaSG 
E:puxpevoato kai ZAvoE TO TpaytKOv 1480s), etc. Pindar, as the nearest to the tragic poets, is in- 
cluded in this phenomenon according to Hermog. Id. 1.6 (tapoug Te yap Eppbxous TOUS yOrtAS 
hyovoty, Wvrep cici paAtota dEtol, Kal GAAG ToLAHTA tuxpEvovTat Mé&pMOAAa. ExTpaynAiZovat 
S'avdtovs ai te TpaywSiat MoAAd ~xovoot TovUTOV TMapadeiypata, Kal Soot THV ToNTHV 
TPAYIKWTEPOV MWS MpoatpodvTal, Womtep Iiv6apos). 
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see of the ode. On this interpretation, Pindar was responsible of an unfunny, 
«frigid» pun: éviot S€ Pact mpog Tovvopa Tod Xwyévousg mapEetAKvoOat trv 
EiAci®ulav: eval yop adTIV OWYEVA Tiva Sid TO TA YEVVWLEVA dvacwtetv' TOV ODV 
Tliv8apov puypevoduevov mpos Tobvopa Tig Eide vias pepvrjo8at. This interpre- 
tation is clearly rejected: kai toto S€ ovxK ev (Kai refers to another doubtful ex- 
planation, namely that Sogenes was not the victor, but the victory was ascribed 
to him to please his father: an autoschediasm in Didymus’ opinion, fr. 54 Brasw.). 

The same is probably true of Pyth. 10.35-36 xaipet, yehd 8’ Op@v LBptv dpBiav 
kvw6dAwv. Apollo «laughs to see the beasts’ towering wantonness» — the large 
erections of some donkeys® which were about to be sacrified by the Hyperbore- 
ans. Schol. 51b says tadta, proiv 6 AiSvpos, HETA TOD yeAoiou Kai doepva cio 
Ttiva yap Aoyov av éxot HSe08at Tov ANOAAWVa Toic OpOIaZovotv Svoic; Prot (= 
fr. 35 Brasw.). The closing prnoiv® appears to be a rejection of Didymus’ charge of 
being ridiculous and flippant:®” «that’s what he says». 

Likewise in schol. Isthm. 2.19a = Didym. fr. 67 Brasw. The segment of text un- 
der discussion is obk &yv@T ’ deiSw at line 12. Some thought that the elision con- 
ceals a dative, «I do not sing for one who does not know» (Callistratus, quoted 
also in the inscriptio: frr. 95 and 96 Montana); others argued that it was an accu- 
sative plural, dyvwta, «I sing things that are not unknown» (thus Snell-Maehler 
following ms. D).?® Didymus thought that the poet would have gained more pres- 
tige if the victory he sang was indeed unknown before his epinician; he adds that 
the poet called obscure the victories he did not sing. Unfortunately the note is 
affected by textual problems,” but the conclusion is «ridiculous!»: éviot 6 TO 
dyvwta MpoTAaposVvovtEs OV KATA GUVaAOLPNV KOVOVOLV AVTI TOD OVK dyVMTL 
deibw, GAN’ Ent avTOD Kal Tig ToBptKiig Pactv avtov viknsg Aéyetv’ ov mept 
ayvatwv, prov, G6w. 6 6 AiSvpOS LELODOBal Prot TO GEiwpa TOD MomMTOD, Ei 
pndénw tod entvikov ovvtetaypEvov ywwpysds Eottv 1 ToD Eevoxpatous viKn’ 
éunaAtv yap 6 IivSapoc apaveic Kai a5d£ouc proalv eivat tac vikac, Eic &¢ AUTOS 


95 For this much-debated interpretation, see Angeli Bernardini 1995. 

96 The excess of conciseness may have caused the omission of the verb in ms. D (Laur. 32.52). 
Braswell 2013 does not translate it (and does not mention it in 2011, 195-196, where the passage 
is treated as an example of Didymean «Aesthetic Criticism»). 

97 Schol. 56a is more lenient: énat&ev 6 IlivSapos. 

98 Privitera 1982 retains B’s dyv@t ’, which he takes as an accusative singular («I sing a not 
unknown victory»); this solution had been anticipated by Pavese 1966, 111, who regarded it as 
proleptic («I sing a victory that will be famous»). Race 1997 prints &yvwt ’ but translates «Not 
unknown is the Isthmian chariot victory that I sing». 

99 «Locus vix sanus» Drachmann 1927. 
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undev yeypage. yeAotws.'’© Braswell 2013 holds that the final adverb belongs to 
Didymus, but it is rather a comment upon Didymus’ elucubrations.’” The same 
adverb and a similar situation recur in schol. Isthm. 4.47c Xpvotnmnos 6é, 
ceonpeiwtat, proiv, 6 TMOG ta THY Ppdotv- TO yap Evavtiov BovAETat Eineiv- 
TOV AMELATWV Kai aTpaKtTwv &yvwortoi iow ai AaALai, 6 Zottv, dv Tic pT] MELpABT] 
mMpdakewv ayAaO@V, OUTOS akAEr\¢ yivetal. yeAoiwc. Chrysippus’ rationalistic point 
is rightly ridiculed:'” in his view, Pindar in line 30 (t@v dneipatwv yap dyvwortot 
owwmai) said the opposite of what he meant, because it is words, not silences, that 
are unknown. 


7 Pindar and Homer 


An odd criticism is found in a scholium to the eighth Isthmian.'® In this ode The- 
mis ends the quarrel between Zeus and Poseidon over Thetis by proposing that 
she will be given in marriage to Peleus. The two sons of Chronus agree, with the 
words Tol 8’ émi yAe@apote | veboav dBavatouoty (lines 45-46a «and they nodded 
assent with their immortal eyelid»). Schol. 95b remarks tanewd@c¢ 6 dno TMV 
BAepapwv SAov Eine TO MPdGwNoV. It seems strange that this metonym™ should 


100 Braswell’s translation (2013) is unclear: «some accent the word on the antepenultimate 
d&yvwta and understand it not as the avoidance of hiatus, i.e. instead of “I sing to one who is not 
unknowing”, but they say that he (sc. Pindar) says it in respect of him and his Isthmian victory 
[...] Didymos howewer says that the esteem of the poet is diminished, if the victory of Xenocrates 
is well-known without an epinikion ever being composed. On the contrary, Pindar says that the 
victories are unnoticed and obscure for which he himself has written nothing, [That is] ludi- 
crous». Those who read d&yvwta did not deny the elision (this is the meaning of ovvadoupr here, 
just as in schol. Pyth. 7.6a and Nem. 1.25b; differently in schol. Pyth. 4.274c: -y rather than -nat), but 
simply maintained that it involved alpha instead of iota. As the article before émtvikov signals, 
this is not any victory ode, but the very one composed by Pindar. Finally, omitting yap in the 
translation does not help the reader understand that «On the contrary» refers not to the entire 
sentence, which in fact it corroborates, but only to yywptyos referred to the victory. 

101 Thus Deas 1931, 36, building on Boeckh 1819, 526 quoted by Schmidt 1854, 238: «Quis 
yeAoiwc? Pindarusne an Didymus? Credo Didymus; quapropter ante vocem yeAoiws punctum 
posui, quum esset comma»; cf. Most 1985, 21 n. 81: «Didymus’ own suggestions are occasionally 
criticized (e.g., Schol. ad I. 2.19a)». 

102 yeAoiws is said of interpreters in schol. Isthm. 4.63a, yeAoiov in schol. Pyth. 10.85a. 

103 On Homeric material in the Pindar scholia, see Calvani Mariotti 1987. Here we discuss two 
significant cases only. 

104 Bitto 2012, 169-170. 
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be considered humble'’™ (taneivwotc is a vitium in Quint. 8.3.48). Nodding in 
agreement is a traditional image: the scholiast quotes II. 1.528 xvavenoty én’ 
Ogpvot veboe Kpoviwv. Pindar slightly modifies this image by replacing the eye- 
brows with the eyelids or, elsewhere, the hair (Nem. 1.14 xatévevoév TE oi 
xaitatc). The latter element was actually present in Homer’s scene: Il. 1.524, 528- 
530 KepaAf Katavevoouat [...] | [...] Kuavénotw én’ dppvot vedoe Kpoviwv’ | 
apBpdotat § ’ &pa yoitat Emeppwoavto avaxtos | KpaTos dn ’ &Bavatoto («I will 
nod with my head [...] with his black eyebrows the son of Chronus nodded; divine 
hair mussed on his immortal head»).’°° Maybe the image in Isthmian 8 appeared 
humble if contrasted with the Homeric one, where Zeus’ nod is presented both 
analytically (hair, eyebrows) and synthetically (head). But the same verse as 1.528 
occurs once more in the Iliad, on its own, at 17.209, where it has the same metho- 
nymic function:’” a commentator on that passage could just as easily have said 
Tanetvac Sé and THV S—EpLWV SAov Eine TO MPSOWTOV. 

Pindar was also reproached for misunderstanding a Homeric passage. In 
Pythian 3 he reminds Theron that «the immortals apportion to humans a pair of 
evils for every good» (81-82 Ev map’ éoAOv mrhpata ovvSv0 Saiovtat Bpotois | 
aOdavatot), which scholl. 141a—b rightly understood as a reference to II. 24.527- 
528. In that passage Zeus is said to distribute good and evil among mortals draw- 
ing from two pithoi (So.oi ydp te miPot KaTaxeiatat év Atos ovSet | SWPWV ola 
&Sobot, KakWv, Etepocg 6€ Edwv). But when Pindar spoke of receiving one good 
for every two evils — the commentator argues — he misinterpreted those two 
verses: there are only two vases there, not three. In fact, however, the passage is 
ambiguous and was debated already in antiquity. Pindar appears to take a stance 
on that very subject, as he intimates when introducing the gnome: «if you can 
understand the true point of sayings, you know the lesson of former poets» (80 ei 
5 Adywv ovvépev Kopueay, Tépwv, dp0dav éniota, LavOdvwv oio8a mpotépwv).!8 


105 Drachmann 1927 writes «tametv@s> suspectum» in his apparatus (Bitto 2012, 169 n. 379 
agrees) and marks the word with a question mark in his index of Sermo technicus. On tamed 
in the Homeric scholia, which mostly refers to similes involving elements of unheroic reality, see 
Niinlist 2009, 296. 

106 It almost seems that Pindar split Homer’s image into its constituent parts, using different 
elements in different occasions. 

107 Noticed by schol. ex. 1.528b ovvexSoytkdc we dtd pEpous TH KEpaAryy. 

108 Cannata Fera 1986. 
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8 AcAnOdtwc 


To conclude on a positive note. The adverb AcAnOdTws” is fairly common in 
scholiastic corpora, where it has a range of different meanings." It can be used 
with reference to characters, for instance, or for stage-directions, both of which 
are out of the question here (we are interested in occurrences where the adverb 
designates understated criticisms or mockeries).'” In Pindar’s case the adverb is 
mainly used about poetics (four out of six occurrences), and in three of these it 
specifically concerns his outstanding dexterity in introducing catalogues into the 
composition (so also in schol. Il. 24.249-251 AeAnOOtws S€ “Opnpos KatdAoyov 
TlVa METOINTAl TMV UTOAEMOLEVWV Tptdpw maiSwv)."* Schol. Nem. 10.4 lists sev- 
eral interpretations of line 4 paxpa pev Ta Mepoewe, among them «lengthy to tell 
are Perseus’ dealings». This is followed by the remark kai pyntopik@s S€ TodTO 
moet Sox@v mopattetobat TO Aéyetv Ka’ Exacta <Ta> THV Apyeiwv avhpaya- 
Orpata, AcAnOdtws KatapiOuettat adTad. The commentator clearly knows that he 
is dealing with a rhetorical artifice through which «the poet appears to refuse a 
list of Argive deeds, but he covertly enumerates them». 

Again, in Isthm. 1.52-54, Pindar states «But it befits us to celebrate Kronos’ 
earth-shaking son, our neighbour and patron of horse racing»; according to 
schol. 76b, after mentioning Poseidon the poet «subtly» moves on to listing the 
victories patronised by the god (piv 6€ mpoonxet duetBopEevots TOV immtKWTATOV 
Kpovov noida MooeiSava evepyéetny 6vta TMV GppHATWwV avuUpVijOAL, AVTLELEOVTAS 
T@ B® Tov buvov avTi TOV eis TOV VIKN POPOV EvEPyEOLWV. EvTEedBEv SE AeANOOTWG 
Katadéyet Tas €& avtod vikac)." 


109 On this adverb, see Wilson 1980, 110, Bitto 2012, 101. HepteotaApévwe is used as synony- 
mous in schol. Nem. 5.25b ti aiSeitat 6 Mivéapos, Kai ti abTois prot ph Stkaiws KeKtvSvvEvpEVOV 
eivat; TO Sti dvetdov Tov B@xov kai Epvyov: mepteotaApevc SE oO eipnxe (Pindar covertly 
alluded to Phocus killing by his brother’s hands); cf. schol. Ar. Eg. 18a mepteotaApévws Kai 
AeAnBdTws, oiovei pn Pavepas. 

110 In Suda at 226 and schol. Ar. Pa. 47c it is explained as aivitteoOat. 

111 Mainly in the Aristophanes scholia. 

112 Niinlist 2009, 57, 211, 341 n. 15. 

113 The others are schol. Pyth. 2.155d; 4.213b. 

114 Wasa catalogue felt as a nuisance? I do not know any ancient witness about this: Homer’s 
Catalogue of ships is highly appreciated in schol. Il. 2.494—877, and rhetorical treatises do not 
busy themselves with this genre (which was never conceptualised as such), see Asper 1998, 916. 
It is worth considering, however, that as early as Plato the adverb kataAoyadnv can mean “in 
prose” (Mainberger 2003, 5). 

115 Lefkowitz 1985, 274, argues that the adverb marks the passage from the invocation of the 
god to the praise of the victor. 
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The seventh Isthmian opens with a list of Theban glories in interrogative 
form: «In which of your land’s former glories, O blessed Thebe, did you heart take 
most delight? Was it when you raised up flowing-haired Dionysos [...]?». These 
questions take up almost the entirety of the first triad, down to line 15. Schol. 1a 
comments that by using questions the poet veils his encomium: ‘O Adyoc 
MEVOTIKOS TIPOS THV OPV, W Kai dntoypwpevos AcAnOdtw¢ abtijs EyKWpLLA KaTA- 
plOpeirat. 

Another occurrence of the adverb concerns Ol. 9.21—28. In that passage Pin- 
dar states that «while I light up the dear city» — Locris — «more swiftly than either 
a high-spirited horse or a winged ship» he will deliver the message, he who cul- 
tivates «the choice garden of the Graces, for it is they who bestow what is delight- 
ful». Schol. 40 seems to observe that, in order to lighten the whole, the poet cov- 
ertly intrudes his own encomium (AcAnOotwe¢ 5é 6 TivSapos Sta TO dvertay8E"® 
TO Sta Enezepyatetat Eykwpta).27 

To sum up. Beyond some trivial observations which do show a lack of poetic 
sensitivity, commentators’ attempts to explain difficult passages ought not to be 
always ridiculed. Sometimes they reveal good judgement and contain relevant, 
insightful considerations on key points of Pindar’s poetic technique."* It is not 
possible to provide a global assessment of such a stratified text, which condenses 
centuries of work of famous and unknown commentators alike. In grappling with 
so difficult a text as Pindar’s some commentators may have recurred to different 
materials: monuments, inscriptions, victor-lists, lost historical works, etc. Others 
could only rely on their culture which was generally rich in rhetoric, and on their 
own reasoning, which sometimes led them astray. In the one case as in the other, 
the modern scholar should be grateful to those who thought those remarks worth 
preserving. Their loss would certainly have made our work harder and more 
daunting than it already is. 


116 The expression 14 10 dvertayGEs is difficult: «because of lightness» is not what we should 
expect here; 61a + acc. could indicate purpose, not cause, as is more usual (it would thus be 
equivalent to schol. Il. 9.252b, where Odysseus does not give advice in first person, but reminds 
Achilles of Peleus’: tva pr émayOrg 50En, obK iSiacg bmoOrKac Eiodkyel, GAAG TOD MATPOG 
bmoptpvrijoKel). Manuscripts are not in agreement: E (Laur. 32.37, fourteenth century) has TO dv 
in rasura (I thank Giuseppe Ucciardello for direct inspection of the manuscript), while Q (Laur. 
32.35, fourteenth century) has 16 émayGéc. In a scholium to Aristophanes (Nu. 100 dnogevyet 
eineiv TO S6vopia 6a TO ErtayGEc) is attested 51a TO EayGEs, where the preposition has its ordinary 
meaning of «because of»; cfr. schol. Il. 7.125 énax0és yap Hv TO capac ovelSioat. 

117 Cf. schol. Il. 6.358 neAWped’ doiSot: AeANPdTWs abset TH Toinot. 

118 Wilson 1980, 108. Braswell 2012, 26-27 emphasises the usefulness of the historical and myth- 
ological material over the elements of ‘literary criticism’ that were preserved together with them. 
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Pindaric criticism continued into more recent times. A harsh judgment was 
passed by Ezra Pound, who chastised the poet as «a dam’d rhetorician half the 
time», «the prize wind-bag of all ages», «big rhetorical drum». On the other hand, 
Pound was also a very eager reader of Pindar, the «Theban eagle» whom he cites 
time and again even as he claims he should «be blowed»."” 
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Giuseppe Ucciardello 

A lexicographical collection in two 
manuscripts of Cyrillus’ Lexicon and a new 
testimonium on Pindar 


Abstract: A collection of orthographic items and synonyms/homonyms has been 
anonymously transmitted by two important manuscripts of the ‘Cyrillus’ lexicon’ 
(Vall. E 11 and Laur. pl. 59.49): discovered by Reitzenstein, it has been only par- 
tially edited. In the first part of the paper I give an overview of this collection and 
its sources; the second section is focused on a hitherto unpublished annotation 
quoting Pindar and Hippocrates on teeth and somewhat garbled. Diogenianus 
might well be the ultimate source of this item in view of some lexicographic par- 
allels; on the other hand, however, the original context of Pindar and Hippocrates 
is regrettably no longer recoverable. 


1 A survey of the collection 


In the Inedita poetarum Graecorum fragmenta, a part of the Index lectionum of the 

University of Rostock (1890/91) Richard Reitzenstein edited selected specimina of 

a mixed collection of orthographic lexeis and synonyms/homonyms, for the most 

part anonymously transmitted by two important manuscripts of the ‘Cyrillus’ lexi- 

con’:! 

(1) Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, E 11 (= V, ff. VI-280-IV, parchment, dating 
from the end of the 9th or the first decades of the 10th century): the lexeis are 


A preliminary version of this paper was presented during the first FIRB meeting (hosted in Ven- 
ice, May 2014). | am extremely grateful to M. Cannata Fera, F. Pontani, L. Prauscello, R. Tosi for 
helpful feedbacks and comments. | have personally inspected V and L; digital reproductions of 
the items are also available at <http://mss.bmlonline.it» and «http://www. internetculturale.it.. 


1 Reitzenstein 1890-1891, 3-9, 1892-93, 9-15 and in more detail 1897, 296-316. Preliminary 
news of this find was given in Reitzenstein 1888, 458; on the collection see also Schneider 1999, 
31-71 (with Alpers 2004) and Corcella 2017a. On the lexicon traditionally attributed to St. Cyrillus 
see the general survey in Alpers 1991 and 2008; for a fresh re-assessment see now Corcella 2017b. 
Unfortunately we are still in need of a fully fledged edition: a first attempt to classify the manu- 
scripts is in Drachmann 1936; subsequent studies on selected families are e.g. Naoumides 1979 
and Luca 1994 along with preliminary inquiries about unexplored witnesses (cf. Valente 2015 for 
the still unknown Pragensis X F 50 and Hajdti/Schreiner 2016). 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110631883-012 
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jotted down as marginal scholia by the same hand responsible of the main 
text;? 

(2) Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, pl. 59.49 (= L, ff. [V-201-III, Ara- 
bic paper without watermarks, probably to be assigned to the 12th century):? 
the entries from Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon are transcribed alphabetically and 
fleshed out by several glosses derived from Ps.Ammonius’ lexicon and the 
similar treatise on synonyms and homonyms (nepi Stapoptic AgEEwc) 


2 Full description of this manuscript in Martini 1902, 97-98 and Pavlidou 2005, 95-97. The text 
of Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon from V has been edited in Hagedorn 2005. I adhere to Prato’s view as for 
the dating of V (Prato 1986, 228 = 1994, 10), but not for the origin of the script: the provenance of 
this item has not yet been settled on firm grounds. The hand has been classified as a minuscule 
of ‘tipo Anastasio’ (in a markedly angular variant) localized not without controversy in the 
Southern Italy (Prato, ibid., D'Agostino 1997, 38-39) or in the East (Constantinople and sur- 
roundings according to Perria 1992, Re/Gamillscheg 2001, 7-9, Hutter 2009, and Gamillscheg 
2014, 192-193). In our case, however, Perria 1992, 303, 314-315 (with pl. 23-4) maintained a West- 
ern origin on the basis of the lexicographical content (‘una serie di opere lessicografiche la cui 
tradizione pare sicuramente italo-greca’) and this stance has been generically supported by the 
presence of a handful of marginal additions at ff. 236v—240v in the ‘as-de pique’ style, commonly 
taken to be peculiar to Southern Italy. A recent review of the evidence about the history of V is 
in Ronconi 2012, 81-2 n. 79. Although I shall refrain from addressing here this issue in more 
detail (I shall return on this manuscript in Ucciardello, in press), I notice that this view seems to 
me ill-founded for several reasons: (i) an original arrangement of Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon in Southern 
Italian milieux cannot be confirmed at the present state of the evidence (the Bremensis c.11, or 
the Laur. 57.39 belonging to the Vatikan Rezension in Drachmann’s classification are to be traced 
back to Constantinople); (ii) leaving aside the fact that the so-called ‘as-de pique’ style was ar- 
guably widespread also elsewhere (Palestine, for instance) and cannot be taken as peculiar toa 
single area (see Luca 1994, 69-71), the annotations in V are hardly to be classified as written in 
the ‘as-de pique’; (iii) the main hand has been often regarded as belonging to the ‘tipo Anasta- 
sio’, but it can in fact be a minuscule of angular type akin to the so-called ‘tipo Eustazio’, given 
that the mapping out of the mss. of the ‘tipo Anastasio’ is currently uncertain; (iv) what is more, 
later additions in ff. 1rv (items culled from a shorter version of Ps.Zonaras’ lexicon: see Naou- 
mides 1974 and Ucciardello, in press) are in a hand in the ‘beta-gamma style’, of a conceivably 
Constantinopolitan origin (and likely to be assigned to a date between the 13th and the 14th cen- 
turies), which might reinforce the idea that the manuscript circulated in the East until the Palae- 
ologan age. Further insights on the history of the ms. are provided by the Latin translation of the 
items at ff. 1r-6v (written in a cursive Humanistic script influenced by the so-called ‘mer- 
cantesca’, according to M. Cursi [private communication]). 

3 Description in Bandini 1764-1770, 2.578-580; for the relationship of the text of the lexicon 
with other manuscripts see Drachmann 1936, 21-26 (with the complementary remarks by Latte 
ap. Drachmann 1936, 50). The manuscript has been commonly referred to the 13th century, but I 
suspect it may even be older and datable within the 12th century (for comparable hands see Vat. 
gr. 853, f. 501r reproduced in Cavallo 2000, 232 and pl. 21b and Athos, Actes Docheiariou 4 [sub- 
scribed in 1117] also in Cavallo 2000, pl. 11c). 
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traditionally ascribed to Ptolemy of Ascalon.* They are copied as an addi- 
tional section with a different layout (in one column) at the end of each letter 
(a — 11, 0; conversely, p and t-w do not have these sections); again, they are 
labelled as A€Eets Tod ItoAepaiov, a title reminiscent of the original syno- 
nymic core material. 


In addition, Reitzenstein asserted that similar entries ought to be found in other 
Ps.Cyrillus’ manuscripts textually belonging to the same family, namely the mss. 
Oxford, Bodl. Auct. T.II.11 (= B, 14/15th cent., collated and edited by Cramer),* 
Venice, Marc. gr. X.23 (= Ma, first part of the 16th century)*° and Messina, gr. 167 
(= Me, probably dating to the beginnings of the 12th century, and written by the 
Hieromonk Leontius as for the ff. 1-77 in the so-called ‘Stile di Reggio’).’ 


4 The material is found at ff. 34v—39r, 42v—43v, 55r-56v, 871r-89v, 95v—96r, 128rv, 135v, 1501v; 
164rv. On this kind of lexica see the overview in Dickey 2007, 94—96; the material only partially 
overlaps items already published by Heylbut 1887, Palmieri 1981, 1981-1982, 1984, 1986, 1988 
and Villani 2004. 

5 APIV 177-194 Cramer; updated description in Pavlidou 2005, 95-97. For the stemmatic rela- 
tionship see Luca 1994, 66-67. I collated the manuscript anew in August 2013 and 2014. Accord- 
ing to Irigoin 1975, 441 (= 2003, 474) the manuscript was copied from the ms. Vat. gr. 1456 (in ‘as- 
de-pique style’ toward the end of the 10th century: see Luca 2016, 267-268) conceivably between 
Messina and Reggio Calabria; the ff. containing the lexicon are now lost, but there should have 
been still in its own place until the 1585-1588 when the content of the ms. was described along 
with the items collected by the Card. Sirleto, as we know from the inventory written by John 
Santamaura (now in the Vat. lat. 6163, ff. 1r-219v: cfr. Luca 2012, 160-161); thus, the Bodl. is a 
late copy of a valuable tenth-century witness of the lexicon of Ps.Cyrillus. Yet it is worth men- 
tioning that another copy taken from the Vat. gr. 1456 is the ms. Athos, Iviron 92 (first half of the 
16th century; the lexicon is at ff. 35r-152v: see S6téroudés 1998, 182 ff.), so far unexplored and 
yet to be fully collated (for the synonymic sections see Nickau 1966, xi-xii where it is labelled as 
B). If the Athos ms. is a copy of the Vat. gr. 1456 the mixture of the material in this recensio was 
made as early as the 10th century. Schneider 1999, 35 casts doubts on Reitzenstein’s view, but it 
holds true that a pull of material directly or indirectly connected with our collection was merged 
into the version of the Vat. gr. 1456 (cfr. B, f. 179v = AP 4.184.9 Cramer IBovOns' moTapLos Opaxns: 
6 avaypagets [-erg ms.] Atoyevtavos). 

6 Mioni 1972, 55-56; collated in situ (May 2014). For a sample cfr. f. 335r Lapametov’ TO ToD 
Za<pd>mt60g iepdv and the item Laparetiov et mponeptonwpevwe, TO TepEvos TOD Lapdmbo0c 
printed in Reitzenstein 1897, 315. 

7 In Naoumides’ view (Naoumides 1968, 267-268) Me displays a textual affinity to Band Ma as 
for the first half of the lexicon (up to prSea in f. 77v), the latter part (ff. 78r-116v) being more 
related to the mss. Copenaghen, GKS 1968 (first half of the 12th cent.) and Matrit. Compl. 30 (olim 
Z-22, 10th cent. ex.: see Hernandez Mufioz 2017), both of them copied between Sicily and Ca- 
labria (see Luca 1994, 72). On the Messanensis the bibliography is collected in Rodriguez 2002, 
262-263 and Luca 2016, 256 n. 35. I checked the ms. in February 2015. 
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When and where was such a collection arranged? A crucial, albeit puzzling 
clue for disentangling the issue is provided by the first marginal annotation of V 
(edited in Reitzenstein 1890/91): 


<V, f. 4v marg. sup.> + 15]... 
[kavloviopata® éuob tod yeypapotoc: dmaye’ GAA’ Ex Tig Aloyeviavob Te Kai Hpw6diavod, 
Aptoto/pavous TE Kai OpanddAwvos, Ett ye pry Kat Tyogou Tob Tavéws mpog ApKxeoihaov 
dpboypagias, | tadtas épavicdpevos, Seiv mony evOcivar év THSE TH ntvKtiW 1Pdc 
elSnow capi Tov é|prepevwv Tig GANGods StiSacKaAlas TE Kai yuwoews. 


It may well be put in comparison with a couple of notations interspersed in V, 
running as follows: 


<V, f. 33°v, marg. sin.> avi|p Ws Map’ ATTUKOIc. Ob MAPA TO BaoTaCetv, AAA’ Ex Tod dpSev tiv 
OnAELAV WS Pact Atoyeviavds TE Kal ‘HpwStavoc, ‘QpandAAwv TE Kat Tysd8e0c 6 Tatevs 6 


TOUTOU PAONTIHS Ev TH MPO ApKeoiAaov meEpi 6pPoypaias ovvTdypatt. 
‘QpantdAAwv corr. Reitzenstein: 6 AndAAWwV V 


<V, f. 203r, marg. inf.> otpateia’ ef adti 1 d&ia Kal BapuTOvUs, Ws Prot TLdBEOS 6 Tofeds 
Ypappatixds év tots KATA OTOIXEIov br’ adTOD cvyypageiaty 5upBdyyots, Od pT GAAG Kal 
‘QpandAAwy 6 TovTOU StSdoKaAog [...] wo Paci Aloyeviavésg te Kai ‘Hpwdiavog év Th 
TploKaldeKaty avTOD BiBAw TH KaOdAov xadoupevy. [...] 


According to Reitzenstein the main sources used by the author of the compilation 
were for the most part (i) the grammarian Timotheus of Gaza, active under the Em- 
peror Anastasius (491-518), author of a mept 6p80ypayiac alphabetically arranged 
and dedicated to an otherwise unknown Arcesilaus;? (ii) Diogenianus of Heraclea, 
a lexicographer of the second century;"° (iii) Horapollo from Phanebytis, active 


8 I suggest this supplement as Reitzenstein’s [p]ov[io]yata (accepted by Alpers 2004, 9 and 
Corcella 2017a, 415) seems to be slightly brevius spatio according to my inspection of the ms. For 
Kavoviopata as ‘grammatical/orthographic’ rules see Et.Gud. 291.57 Sturz. 

9 See Kaster 1988, 368-370, Alpers 2004, 8-19, Valente 2014, §. 5; new perspectives on Timo- 
theus are in Amato 2013-2104 (especially 80 ss.), and Corcella 2017a. An excellent overview of 
the modern research about this grammarian is Corcella 2016, 189-195. The Kavovec Ka8oAtkol 
mept ovvtagtews (edited in AP IV 239-244, from the Coisl. 387) are a section of the main ortho- 
graphic text, as well as the work allegedly quoted in schol. V, f. 203r, marg. inf. as év Toig KATO 
ototxetov Un’ abtod ovyypageiow SupBdyyots (as already stated by Egenolff 1887, 34). 

10 On Diogenianus see Matthaios 2015, 289. For new suggestions about the circulation of Diog- 
enianus during the second century see Jazdzewska 2018. The only collection of the fragments of 
his important work (MavtoSam Agétc with its enlarged version named Ileptepyomévntes) is still 
the one arranged by Schmidt 1862, LXXXVI-XC, but a new edition is needed, given that new 
fragments have been published in more recent times (e.g. cf. Phot. a 1872. 2846 Theodoridis) and 
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both in Alexandria and in Constantinople under Theodosius II (408-450);" 
(iv) Herodianus, quoted for his mepi Ka8oAtKf\s Mpoowsias and mepi dpBoypa- 
wiac;” (v) Aristophanes of Byzantium and his mepi Cwwv.” 

This statement has been more recently re-assessed by Klaus Alpers: he rec- 
ognized some Atticist glosses which might well derived from another source, con- 
ceivably identified with Orus’ Atticist lexicon (Atttuk@v AéSewv ovvaywyrt}); be- 
sides, he has argued that the author of the final stage of this collection did not 
gather all the auctoritates explicitly quoted in these two scholia, but made use of 
Timotheus’ work alone, in which the other authors had already been merged and 
exploited.“ 

This assessment may in fact be correct, at least as far as the orthographical 
sections of the collection are concerned, but doubts on some points are not 


others edited shortly after Schmidt (Haupt 1867, 5-6 on Diogenianus and the toponym AgAkoc 
quoted in some mss. of one version of the Byzantine Notitiae Episcopatuum: see now Datrouzés 
1981, 251) have been fully overlooked (the apparatus of Hesych. 6 598 Cunningham should be 
updated according to the edition of Darrouzés 1981). Diogenianus’ lexicon — the main source of 
Hesychius and an epitome of Pamphilus’ lexicon — was probably still in circulation up to the 12th 
century, provided that (i) the Lexicon Ambrosianum (on which see below) seems to be ‘ein er- 
weiterter Diogenianauszug’ (Adler 1931, 693) and (ii) Eustathius and the author(s) of the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum (for the letters A-E) are likely to have made use of it directly. There are several 
glosses in Hesychius and Etymologicum Magnum which share a common source (cf. Reitzenstein 
1893, 251 and Schoemann 1921; for Eustathius and Diogenianus see Erbse 1955, 133); conversely, 
Weber 1883, 595 argued for a direct usage of Hesychius by the compilers of the Etymologicum 
Magnum, but his arguments seem to me ill-founded. In any case, the issue needs to be investi- 
gated anew: the common view that Hesychius’ codex unicus (Marc. gr. 622) was produced in 
Southern Italy is no longer tenable, as recently shown by Speranzi 2014. Thus, it is possible that 
its ancestor has been written and left in Constantinople, and some scholars have used it, as one 
can infer from some clues: (i) Hesychius is mentioned in a scholion to Paus. 1.1.3 made up by 
Arethas (kai obtw pev ‘Hovytos; this bulk of annotations is printed in Spiro 1903, 3, 218-222: see 
Reitzenstein 1894 and Alpers 2005, XVII, n. 6); (ii) the author of the collection of glosses in the 
Vat. gr. 23 (written in a ‘beta-gamma style’: 13th/14th cent.) made use of a manuscript of Hesy- 
chius already interpolated from Ps.Cyrillus lexicon (see Alpers 2004, 37-38). 

11 Heis likely to be an ancestor of the omonymous grammarian teacher of Timotheus (and not 
his direct schoolmaster as maintained by Reitzenstein): see Matthaios 2015, 249 (with previous 
bibliography). 

12 For Herodianus’ de orthographia see Schneider 1999, 770-849 and Alpers 2004 and the up- 
dated survey in Dickey 2014, 337-338. Herodianus’ main work on accentuation (mepi Ka8oAtKi{s 
mipoowsiac) is known to us in two epitomes attributed to Arcadius and John Philoponus (new 
editions of these texts are now provided by Xenis 2014 and Roussou 2018). 

13 For this work and its garbled transmission see Hellmann 2015, 1248-1251. Also Timotheus 
wrote a zoological work handed down by excerpts: see Corcella 2016, 200-220. 

14 Alpers 1981, 84-86 and 2004, 9-18; see also Corcella 2017a, 448-449. 
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entirely pared away. Firstly, the identity of Aristophanes is questionable: are we 

dealing with the comic poet or the Alexandrian grammarian?” Again, are we en- 

titled to assume that all the material conceivably derived from Diogenianus was 
already found in Timotheus? As a matter of fact, we cannot rule out a direct use 
of a copy of Diogenianus. 

The issue is further complicated by the garbled word-order in the annotation 
at f. 4v &k Tijc ... OpS0ypagiac: it seems to imply that both Diogenianus and Aris- 
tophanes (whoever he was) wrote treatises on orthography. This is not true, and 
it is likely that the scribe of V derived such oddities from the antigraphon he was 
copying. Thus the sentence could mirror to a certain extent the heterogeneous 
content of a collection where orthographical glosses are mixed up with lexico- 
graphical items of other kind that showcase references to some grammarians: 
some authoritative names, for example Aristophanes, may have been quoted in 
the introductory item (at f. 4v in V) to reinforce the reliability of the doctrine." 
What can we argue then about the collection and its making on the basis of these 
three notes? 

1) The final arrangement of the collection (identified in the first scholium with 
the words év T@S_e TH ntvKTiw; henceforth w) can be arguably dated to a 
chronological range encompassing Timotheus’ age (about the middle of the 
6th century)!” and the end of the 9th century (the Vailic. E 11 may provide a 
reasonable terminus ante quem).”® 

2) Although it is difficult to assess precisely where the arrangement took place, 
the usage of Timotheus and of Horapollo+Herodianus — directly or through 
Timotheus himself — might allow us to posit an arguable near Eastern origin 
of the arrangement (or of an early stage of it).” 


15 Alpers plumped for the comic poet, who is in fact extensively quoted throughout the items, 
but the issue needs to be studied more in detail and the usage of the zoological work by Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium cannot be completely dismissed: see also Corcella 2017a, 448-449 who 
notes however the absence of correspondence between the remains of Aristophanes’ lexico- 
graphical outputs and the items in our collection. 

16 See once more Corcella 2017a, 449 and n. 97. 

17 Thus Reitzenstein 1890-1891, 3 (conversely Schneider 1999, 27 n. 58). 

18 This point is rightly stressed by Alpers 1981, 85. 

19 Beside Timotheus and Horapollo, other grammarians active in the near East during late An- 
tiquity seem to have had a special taste for orthography: Sergius of Emesa is credited to be an 
epitomator of Herodianus’ work on the declension of nouns (according to the inscriptio in ms. 
Vindob. phil. gr. 294, f. 9v) and John Charax, author of another work on orthography, might come 
from Charachmobon, i.e. el-Kerak, on the east side of the Dead Sea (see Mango 1991, 157-158 = 
43-44). It is likely that also the palimpsest codex from Leipzig (Lips. gr. 2), carrying a work 


3) 


4) 


5) 
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w did not include only orthographical lemmata (ultimately derived from He- 
rodianus’ treatises on orthography and prosody), but also a set of material 
taken - directly or through Timotheus and/or Orus — from Diogenianus.” 
All the marginal annotations in V were transcribed by the first hand as com- 
plementary addenda to the main text: they may well have been drawn from 
the same source (a manuscript containing Ps.Cyrillus lexicon and other lex- 
ica?) or from a different model available to the scribe. In any case, it is much 
more likely that they were erratically added rather than copied according to 
a preassigned and hierarchically organized space-distribution (there seems 
to be no trace of ruling-lines in the parchment’s surface to accomodate the 
annotations on the margins). 

what relationship can we posit between the scribe of V and the ‘I’ speaking 

in the first scholium (i.e. the author of the mtuxtiov)? The issue, now fully 

addressed by Corcella, might be summarised as follows: 

i. The author of the arrangement év T@5e T@ nTuKTIw is hardly to be iden- 
tified with the scribe responsible for V,” because in several instances L 
displays a more correct text than V, and carries orthographical lexeis 
lacking in V and of the same nature as the others. Both manuscripts 
should be traced back (directly or through intermediate copies) to a com- 
mon ancestor (the ntuxtiov itself?): this item might even have contained 
more glosses than the ones copied in the extant manuscripts, as is the 
case of lexeis of the same kind sometimes found in other copies of the 
Lexicon (BMaMe, though in textu), and nonetheless absent in VL. 

ii. Some scholia display orthographical views blatantly different from that 
of Herodianus; could they be traced back to Timotheus alone? Or are we 
entitled to suppose the usage of at least another treatise on orthography 


attributed by Alpers 2004, 42-50 to Orus’ commentary on Herodianus’ orthography, shares the 
same origin (see now also Primavesi/Alpers 2006). 

20 See for instance [L, f. 91r = V, f. 97v marg. sup. usque ad 6 pwW- exscissus] Cwvtetov’ SipBoyyov, 
MportaposvTovov, 6 LWAwY, Srtov ai Cetai ExdrTovtO" oiov Cedvtetov (Cewvtiov V). ol 5é Tomov 
dvopa, Sttov EKOAaTOVTO oi S0DAOL, Ws Prot AptotoPavns BaBvAwviots (fr. 95 K.-A., ed. in Reit- 
zenstein 1892-1893, 11 n. 27), where the first section (ultimately from Herodianus: see Theogn. 
Orth. 128.12 Cramer; for Theognostus see Antonopoulou 2010 and now Roussou 2017) is joined 
with material related to Athens which in turn may derive from Diogenianus (by comparison with 
Hesych. ¢ 240 Latte) through Orus, and/or from a rhetorical lexicon (cf. Lex.Rhet. 261.13-14 Bekker). 
According to Alpers (ap. Kassel-Austin, ad loc.) the material might ultimately originate from 
Didymus’ Lexeis Komikai (see now also Ort 2017, 531-532). 

21 Contra Reitzenstein 1897, 296-297. 
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next to Timotheus, e.g. the one by Orus or the tepevikd by Horapollo II?” 
If this were the case, it is more conceivable that such usage of a different 
source went back to the author of the collection (i.e. the mtuxtiov) than 
to the scribe of V, given that items on tepevikd are also found in L.” 


6) The collection has suffered several later arrangements, which might have 
modified the original setting: 


i. 
ii. 


iii. 


It has been passed on to V in form of marginal annotations. 
It has been added to a synonymic lexicon and then jotted down as an 
appendix of the Lexicon Cyrilli in L: the inscriptio hé&ets tod toAEpaiov 
allows us to suppose that the model of L might have consisted of a syno- 
nymic treatise, subsequently interpolated from w in the final stage of the 
process. 

It is worth noting that every letter of the Lexicon Cyrilli in L starts on 
a new leaf; again, some blank ff. are to be found amidst the Aétets tod 
IItoAguaiov and the beginning of new letters of Ps.Cyrillus. On the as- 
sumption that such inconsistencies did not occur in the direct model, one 
is tempted to argue that these lexeis are to be regarded as additional ma- 
terial gathered from another source and copied in an unpredictable way, 
i.e. without previous knowledge of the exact space necessary for the new 
texts to be conveniently allocated. Further exploration on this issue is 
overdue: at the present stage of the research, however, one cannot rule 
out the possibility that the arrangement in L was due to the copyist him- 
self, even though I do not feel so confident that the idea of an intermedi- 
ate copy (= a) can be absolutely pushed away. 
It has been merged onto various versions of the Lexicon Cyrilli testified 
by at least three manuscripts (BMaMe). According to Reitzenstein, how- 
ever, similar material can be retrieved in other orthographical works 
such the Avtiototyaplov TMV K TETTAPWV OTOLYELWV, transmitted to us by 


22 See Corcella 2017a, 435-437 with examples. He also clearly highlights that in this case we 
could even explain why Timotheus should have quoted his teacher Horapollo (as the sequence 
of auctoritates in schol. f. 33v and 203v seems to imply), whilst on the other hand we find items 
from the temenika, which seem to be written by the later namesake (see also Reitzenstein 1897, 
312-316 for a first edition of this kind of items). 

23 Corcella 2017a, 420 takes the position of some items in V, f. 2r marg. inf. (dydKAettos, Aya- 
Owvetos), i.e. before the proemial statement at f. 4v, as positive evidence towards the idea of an 
independent use of other sources by the scribe of V. While it is not unlikely that the scribe added 
erratically new material to the text he was copying, such as the items in f. 2r may be, I find it less 
economical to surmise a massive usage of more sources on the same topic, regardless of the fact 
that the placing of the proemial scholium at f. 4v may be nothing else but a trivial misplacement. 
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the ms. Crypt. Z.a.III (gr. 57, assigned to the first decades of the 11th cen- 
tury) and partly by the Mon. gr. 310 (10th century); it can be also found 
in the orthographical work by Nicetas of Heraclea,” and in the lexicon 
transmitted by the mss. Laur. 59.16 + Ambros. B 12 sup., as well as in the 
rules preserved in the ms. Vindob. phil. gr. 321.” 


Several items of this collection had been already transcribed and discussed by 
Reitzenstein in the Index lectionum of the 1890/91 and later in his still invaluable 
book on the Byzantine Etymologika;” more recently, a large pool of this material 
has been edited by Klaus Alpers and Jean Schneider.” 

Nonetheless, there is still room for future work on this material: a firm assess- 
ment on the collection will only be reached after a full review of the manuscript 
evidence; apart from the main manuscripts (V and L) and the lexeis preserved in 
B (collated by Cramer, albeit not always flawless) we need a systematic explora- 
tion of Me (partially checked by Reitzenstein) and of Ma.” In addition, other items 
in V and L (both of orthographical and synonymic content) have escaped scholarly 
attention thus far. 


24 For the manuscripts see Luca 2003, 196 and Ronconi 2008, 150-172; 180-183 (on the Crypt. 
and the Mon. gr. 310 respectively). For the text cf. also Theodoridis 1976, 53-60. The statement 
of Reitzenstein (accepted by Egenolff 1888, 34) can be confimed because some items culled from 
the tepevixd-section may be found here: cf. e.g. Bapveiov’ témoc map’ AAegav6petotv. TO vet: 
SipBoyyos (Crypt. f. 23r, missing in the Mon.) as in V, f. 411 (marg. inf.) = L, f. 43r (with the spelling 
Baptetov, on which I shall return in my forthcoming edition of the collection). 

25 On this work see Antonopoulou 2003 (with previous bibliography). 

26 The first two mss. contain the so-called Lexicon Ambrosianum (the name derives from the 
main witness, the Ambros. B 12 sup. which should be dated within the 12th cent.; on this lexicon 
see Adler 1931, 693-695, Schneider 1999, 559-572 with Alpers 2004, 39-40); for the orthographic 
work in the Vindob. see Schneider 1999, 581-598. As the version of the Lexicon Ambrosianum in 
Laur. 59.16 + Ambros. B 12 sup is ‘ein erweiterter Diogenianauszug’ (see n. 10), one cannot rule 
out that the similarities involve items taken directly from Diogenianus. At any rate, any judge- 
ment on this issue should be suspended, as a reliable collation of these mss is still lacking, to 
confirm or dismiss Reitzenstein’s view. I note also that orthographic items already in our collectio 
are still present in several works: e.g. the gloss on (wvtetov referred to above (n. 20) can be 
tracked down until the orthographical compilation by Constantinos Arabites (15th century?), 
now fully edited in Nousia 2016, 161-209; however this does not prove that Arabites took it di- 
rectly from our collection. A reasonable caution on this point is now advocated by Corcella 2017a, 
416 n. 11. 

27 Reitzenstein 1890-1891, 4—5, 1892-1893, 7-8 and 1897, 296-298; 313-315. 

28 Alpers 1981, 84 and Schneider 1999, 38-40 (to be consulted with the complementary remarks 
by Alpers 2004). 

29 Specimina from this codex in Schmidt 1858-1862, IV, 344-451 and Drachmann 1936, 60-139. 
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2 An unexplored glossa quoting Pindar and 
Hippocrates 


The aim of the second section of this paper is to briefly discuss a hitherto (to the 
best of my knowledge) unpublished annotation singled out from this large body 
of lexeis:*° it contains a reference to Pindar and Hippocrates, which does not seem 
to be devoid of interest. The text runs as follows (pl. lab): 


<V f. 149r marg. inf. = L f. 147r> poAat KuKANOKOVTAL ai Ev Tats clayoot Evbov KEipevat 51a 
TO Biknv pUAOV GANBovoas AenTUvEL Ta&V TO TPOOTUXOV: Oi SE TIPO TMV ELAEWV OBOVTES WS 
TIPOOPAVOVTES TA TH<L OTOPATL EvlEPEVA Kai TIAPA TOV OVOVv iSpUBEVTES Ws Pani Iiv6apdc 
Te kai InmoKpatns. 


1 év Talc otayootv V: tevtetoict ciay(6)vwv L corruptum ut videtur: év <éxotépatc e.g. || 2 
aAnGovoas LV fort. corrigendum in dAnBovon¢ || 3 oi 5 - Wo MpOOpavovtes: textum fortasse 
lacunosum aut incertum in hoc loco codd. praebent | mpo8avovtec L | T6 otwpaTI V || 3 post 
éviépeva Kal fort. <oi 6SdvTES KLKANOKOVTOL Wo vel sim. supplendum est 


‘molars’ are called the teeth lying inside the mandibles, because they crush everything that 
meets them just like a grinding millstone does. Those in front of the lips are called ‘teeth’, 
because they are the first to shatter what is thrown in the mouth and are located near to the 
threshold (sc. of the mouth), as Pindar and Hippocrates say. 


The annotation gives us an etymological interpretation of some varieties of teeth 
(molars and cutters: one can reasonably wonder whether the original version en- 
compassed also the canines). 

Let us analyse the item more closely: 

(1) The text in the mss. seems to be corrupt and possibly abridged: 

i. we have the masculine pwAoc linked with the participle dAnBovoas (to be 
corrected in &An8ovo0ns?), arguably to be taken as feminine through an 
interference with the more common 1 pwAN; 

ii. the item puts in connection one variety of teeth (the grinders) with the 
incisors, here generally called ‘teeth’ and not by their proper name, well 
attested in other sources. One is tempted to add something as e.g. topes 
KUKANOKOVTAL AO TOD TEpLvw after oi SE pO THV YELAEWV OS0vTEs in order 
to have two parallel sentences, in which the proper names of the teeth 
(molars and incisors) and their function (Wc npoOpavovtes TA TAL 


30 Schneider 1999 takes into account only the orthographic material found in V. 
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oTOpatt EvtépEva) are clearly shown off.*! However, the whole passage is 
puzzling, because what follows (kai napa tov ovddv idpvOEvtEs) looks 
like an etymological explanation of the all-inclusive noun o66vtec.” Un- 
less the item suffered a harsher abridgement, it seems easier to posit that 
the entry quoted the incisors, overtly here at stake, by mentioning their 
function, by calling them barely ‘teeth’ and by stressing the etymology 
of this generic name. Even so, however, there seems to be a difference 
between the meaning of the first participle (with final value: the teeth are 
located in front of the lips in order to shatter) and that of the following 
one, a causal participle which explains the etymology. It could imply that 
something like e.g. KtKAT|OKOVTAL WS or O1 OSOvTES KLKAT|OKOVTAL Ws (they 
are named ‘teeth’ as...) may have been dropped out from the original 
source in order to justify this last section, which is in fact a sort of para- 
etymology (d80U¢ < *o050c¢/650¢ with the common usage of mapa, usu- 
ally alongside with 1d, in the meaning of ‘from/derive from’ which is very 
common in lexicography).” 

iii. the passage falls short of a mention of the canines (cut away during the 
textual transmission?). 

(2) some elements of the language are reminiscent of koiné/non-Attic usage: 
pwWAoc as millstone or grinder is attested not earlier than the Hellenistic age; 
oAnOw (already in Hipp. Vict. 1.20.3 [6.494.5 Littré]) was banned by severe 
Atticist lexicographers and re-evaluated by those who shared a more tem- 
pered view on style and language.™ 


What about Pindar and Hippocrates? As for Hippocrates, we have argued that he 
may be evoked because of the suggested para-etymology culled from any given 


31 mpo8pavovtes seems to be a hapax; other compounds are 6ta8pavw in Plat. Soph. 246c1 Kata 
opiKpa dtadpavovtes, mapabpavw in Anon. Diss. log. 1.12 D.-K. kai mapadpavecOat TH Lev 
vaukArpw kakov, Demad. fr. 116.3 De Falco trv eiprivnv  ngpiopatt MoAgLOU Mapadpavovow and 
later on in Christian and Byzantine texts. 

32 mapa Tov ovSd6v evokes a Homeric-epic cluster (cf. Hom. Il. 9.404 etc.), but the Ionic form 
o06dc is attested also in Hipp. Mochl. 38.32 (4.384.16 Littré) Tov mo6@v mpoc ovSov and Art. 78.23 
(4.314.4 Littré) To pév napa Tov ovSov EpeiSrtat. It is less probable that we are dealing with the 
high-koiné form ov6d6v (employed by second-century authors as Luc. Dom. 18.8; Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 271C) matching the use of another koiné-form as dAnOovons. 

33 Cf. EM 1.54-55 Gaisford ‘ABaA: érippnpa. Tapa 10 BaAAw, Kata dpaipeoww TOD A Kai Tod w, 
Kal ETA TOD énttattKod dApa. Note that in Meletius (and also in Leo Medicus) we have an ety- 
mology of ‘teeth’ from ‘to eat’ (see below): on this use of mapa see also Dickey 2007, 117. 

34 See Phryn. a 121 Fischer Adetv épeic, ok GAN OEtv: kal fAeL, obK HANBev- dAoDGA and compare 
Antiatt. a 78 Valente AAnGetv: ovk div; for other passages cf. Stephanus 1831-1865, s.v. GArOw. 
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‘Hippocratic’ work. But are we entitled to assume that Pindar too is quoted for 
what is specifically said immediately before or for something else within the 
whole lemma? 

The association between Pindar and Hippocrates is not unparalleled else- 
where. Both of them are quoted in at least two other passages well rooted in the 
medical exegetical tradition. Let us have a glance at them: 


(1) Erotian. Vocum Hippocraticarum Collectio a 70, pp. 20.18-21 - 21.1-5 Nachmanson aiwv: 
6 vwttaiog pvEddc prot yap (sc. Hippocrates) ‘EopaxeAiobn Tov aid@va’ Kav TH epi BeA@v 
Kal TRAVLATWV Prot’ ‘TOV aid@va voorjaas Tis EBSopaitos dmtéBavev’.* Kai Hivéapos év ‘Ynop- 
xNpaot Aéywv: (fr. 111 Sn.-M.) évémoe xexpapéva év aiuatt moMa 8’ EAxea nAeupac EuBaddAev 
Wpov Tpayd Portadov TéloG S’keipas mpd oTIPapac Endpas mevpac, aiwv 6 bv datéwv 
éppatoon.*° 


(2) Melet. de natura hominis (AO 3.89.28 Cramer; unde Leo Med. de nat. hom. syn. 57, 
p. 44.16-18 Renehan [X 4 CMG] = Philox. fr. 106.19-21 Theodoridis)*” @wpag obv 6 SeKTIKds 
TiS TPO~is TONOG: TOV yap oivwv EumIMAdHEVOV BwpiEaoBat AEyouEV: Kat ImmoKpatns: Ayuov 
Owpnéig Avet (Aphor. 21 [4.476.5 Littré]) thy NoAuTOGiav AEywv' WS Kal GAAAXOD TivSaposc 
S6vpdpPw (fr. 72 Sn.-M. = Lavecchia): dAdyyw moré OopixGeic Eneixev aAAOTpIA. 


35 The first quotation was credited to be from the lost part of the Mochlicon by Nachmanson 
1917, ibid., but see Grensemann 1964 and 1968 who argued that the lemma is likely to derive from 
the Mochlicon, but the citation may be slightly corrupted from De fract. 11.19 (3.454.9 Littré). As 
for the second, it is probably culled from Epid. 7.122 (5.468.1 Littré = 117.13-14 Jouanna), a book 
not otherwise quoted by Erotianus (on the issue see now Roselli 2004, 280-281 and Anastassiou- 
Irmer 2006 and 2012, 403). If this is the case, the alteration of the difficilior pOtvrjoas in voorjoas 
already in Erotianus (or in his source?) must predate Diogenianus-Hesychius. For Erotianus, ac- 
tive during Neron’s age and his sources, cf. Manetti 2014, 241-247 and 2015, 1145-1150. 

36 Ihave checked the text in the Vat. gr. 277, f. 3v. On this fragment, partially overlapping with 
POxy. 26.2447, fr. 1 (published after Nachmanson’s edition), see Zuntz 1967 and Cannata 2011. 
For Erotianus’ lemmata cf. also Nachmanson 1917, 356. 526. 543. 

37 For Meletius’ dating to around the 9th century see Holman 2008, 81-82 even if Renehan 1984 
did not cautiously rule out a larger period spanning from the mid-7th century up to the late 12th 
or 13th centuries. Meletius’ resemblance with other Byzantine Etymologica can be explained by 
the fact that he made use of Soranus’ nepi ETULOAOYLWv TOD OWLATOS TOD dvepwrou probably 
through Orion’s Etymologicum and not vice versa (as stated by Winter 1893). In Theodoridis’ 
view, the ultimate source of the doctrine may well be Philoxenus (see Theodoridis 1976, 69-70; 
the passage is in fact fr. 106.19-21 in Theodoridis’ edition). As for Soranus, the collection of frag- 
ments in Daremberg/Ruelle is to be complemented with Voigt 1882 and Scheele 1884 (and see 
infra). En passant, I remark how schol. Nic. Alex. 32d2 (42.1 Geymonat) may in fact derive from 
Meletius (or from a common source). 
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More interestingly, the passage from Erotianus can be paralleled by a lemma in 
Hesychius which runs as follows:** 


Hesych. (ex Diogen.) a 2216 Cunningham aiwv- 6 Bios TWV dvOpwrwv, O TIS Swi|s XPOVOS 
avep, am’ aid@voc véog WAco (Hom. © 725). Twés 8 TV VEeWTEPWV TOV vwTIAioV qUEAOV> 
ané6wKav, Ws InmoKpatns: TOV aidva Tig voonoas EBSopaiosg dnéOave. Moté 6 Kat Ent To 
paxpod xpdvov voeitat. Kai 6 év navti TH OWpaTI WUEADSG. EdpuTiéns 6 DroxtHyTy (fr. 801 
Kannicht = 12 Miiller) ai@va tiv  woyn Aéyet- dténvevoev aiova. 


Cf. XZ? a 209 Cunningham; Phot. a 677 (ex Diog. et Z) Theodoridis, Suid. at 255 Adler, EGen. 
a 263 Lasserre-Livadaras = Epid. 7.122 0 tov ai@va pOtwroas EBSopaios dméBavev (5.468.1 
Littré = 117.13-14 Jouanna). 


véoc @AEo corr. Mus. probante Alberti (@Aew Scaliger, 6Aco Schrevel): Ateog WAeo H || 
vewTépwv corr. Mus.: Tov vedtepov H | vwttaiov corr. Mus.: votiaiov H | pueddv add. Mus || 
‘Immoxpatns: -tous prop. Alberti || kai 6 corr. Mus.: Kat 6 H || pvedds corr. Mus.: pedos H || 
@MAoKtr ty corr. Musurus: Moxtitn H || Aéyet corr. Mus.: A€ye H || amémtvevoev H, probante 
Mus.: anéokevoev Schrevel, Georg d’Arnaud corr. in dnémvevoev, sed dneokDAevoev non 
secludendum, dmeoxevacev d’Abresch (ap. Alberti 1746, col. 180). 


Hesychius’ lemma, after the interpretamenta, conflated two sections: (i) a strictly 
technical lemma on aiwv overlapping with the medical tradition merged in Ero- 
tianus,” and (ii) an idiosyncratic use of the noun in poetry: if there Pindar was 
quoted, here the example is taken from Euripides. Therefore, it seems reasonable 
to surmise that both poetical quotations in Hesychius/Diogenianus and Erotianus 
derive from a common source (Didymus?), in which a set of occurrences of aiwv 
taken from poets was provided.*° 

All considered, one is tempted to suggest that the mentions of Pindar and 
Hippocrates in VL were equipped with quotations dropped out because of the ab- 
rupt abridgment suffered by the entry. Pindar may well have been quoted for a 
(lost) passage where he was referring to the teeth in general (or less likely to a 


38 The passage is quoted according to Cunningham’s revised edition of Latte (Cunningham 
2017), but it has been checked against Hesychius’ codex unicus (Marc. gr. 622, f. 21r, here H, as in 
Latte and Cunningham). The editor princeps M. Musurus (Venice 1514) is abbreviated as ‘Mus’. 
39 The issue of the attribution of the quotation is discussed by Anastassiou/Irmer 2006, 480 
nn. 1.2 (and see also 477 n. 4-5; a collection of these loci is in Anastassiou/Irmer 2012, 222-223). 
40 The view is reinforced by the presence of the same Hippocratic quotation (corrupted) in a 
branch of Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon (the so-called familia quarta according to Drachmann 1936, 13; 
among them I checked the Vall. E 37, f. Sbisr completed in 1317 by Ilétpog Tovoxavos in Southern 
Italy: see RGK III/557 and Orsini 2016) harshly interpolated by Diogenianus (thus Latte 1953, L; 
see also Hansen 2008, XXXI n. 3). 
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particular variety of them); Hippocrates could have mentioned — or was supposed 
to be referring to — the para-etymology. 


2.1 Some parallels in lexicography 


The doctrine and the quotations are unparalled so far. A set of similar, although 
not identical, passages is to be found elsewhere, both in lexicography (i-ii) and 
in medical literature of the Roman and Byzantine age (iii—iv);“ I quote in full the 
most relevant: 


(i) Poll. 2.91-4 Bethe (= Ruf. Eph. 116 Daremberg-Ruelle)” oi 5& d80vtE¢ Taiic 
yévvow épmepvxact 600 Kai TpldKovTa, EKKaiSeKa EkATEPA OlaAyOVL 
EVYEYOMPWLEVOL. WV Ol HEV LETOL TETTAPES KAAODVTAL TOpEts Kai yeAacivoL 
Kai Sixaotipes Kal KTEvEes, TO PEV OTL TELVOVOL THY TpOMNV, TO & STL 
yvpvodvtat yeAwvtwv, To §’ Sti TO MpooTteoov Statpodot, TO 6’ Sti Ktetvouciv 
6 dv AdBwewv oi & ExatépwHev év ExaTEpa Tf clayovt 6U0 KVVOSovTES 51d 
Ti O€UTHTA, WS TOis TOV KUVM@V MpoCELKOTES. Kai OUTOL HEV dc PitNs 
EKMEPUKAOL, TapdKetvtat S€ ToUToIG EEnptnpEvot SVo Pit@v oi you~tot, 
NEVTE EkATEPWHEV, WV TO TPODXOV LWWAat 1d TO AEaivetv iows THY TPOPn WC 
t oltoupyos BWAn [...] || 

(ii) Orion, Etym. 100.26—27 Sturz MvAat tov O66vtTwv Agyovtoat, 61a TO Er’ AUTO 
Aeaiveo8ai, HTot TpiBECBat TV Tpo~ryy (from Soranus, Etymologies?) || Suid. 
1. 1406 Adler pwAat oi vSov OSd6vtes cic Aemtivetv eiwPacl dvOpwrot THY 
Tpogryv || Moschop. Scholia Hes. Op. 529.4-5 Grandolini pdAot yap ai 
GANPovGaL TH TpO~IY dSdvtEs, AQ’ WV TavTAS A€yEt TOUS O5dvTaC Kal TAC 
olayovac. 

(iii) Gal. In Hippocratis librum de articulis et Galeni in eum commentarii II 
(= 18a.429.16-18 — 430.1-3 Kiihn) 510 kav év TH ovvdyetv TO OTOLA TOUTWV 
xpnGouev, we av KameSav evSaxvovtés Tt Tois MpooViots OSodotw dnobpav- 
OvoLy, fv PovANO@peEv dnoBAdcoat Tt 1a TOV KvvoSovTWV dvopATOPHEVWV. 
6tav 6& Taig pwAats EmiBaddAovtes Ta oITia KaTAOpavew TE Kai AEatvev abTa 
TIPOEAWLEOA, LAONOLS HEV KAAEITAL TO TOLODTOV Epyov [...] || Gal. De ossibus ad 
tirones (2.753-754 Kiihn = 58.16-59.14 Garofalo; partim in Orib. coll. 35.6 


41 The teeth names in the Greek and Latin sources are conveniently collected in Coot- 
jans/Gourevitch 1983. 

42 Rufus of Ephesus is one of the main sources of Pollux (book 2) see Haupt 1869, Zarncke 1884; 
on Rufus and his work status quaestionis in Sideras 1994, 1122-1135 and Sideras 2011; a selected 
case-study on Poll. 2.93 and Rufus is discussed in Conti Bizzarro 2013, 12-13. 
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[Raeder 54.20-28]: xaAobdvtat S€ oby ob Tw LOvov, GAAG Kal WUAaL BnAUKOG, Ek 
LETAPOPAS, Oipat, TOUVOLA AaPdvtTeEs, STL TpiBopev [év secl. Garofalo] adtoic 
Kai AEtobpev TA OITia, KABdTEP Tais LWAaIG TOUS SyNTPLAKOUs KapTIOUG. AAAG 
Kai oi KUVvOSovTESG, GpLOLOTATOL TOig THV KUVMV DmdpxOvTES, dm’ Exetvwv 
wvopdaobnoav. Oi & topEis dNO Tod Téuvetv avTOUG, WomEp oPIAN, boa 
SWvatat TépveoGat ortia. Sbvatat € SNAOVOTL TG pahaKka, MpOc & 61 yeyOvaotv 
DIO TAS PUVGEWS, WOTEP Kai TPOS TA OKANPA TOUS KUVOSovTAS EMoiNoEV, OD 
TEpvetv, GAAG BAG ikavous. Eyyeyoupwvtat 8 dmavtes Ev TOIs THV PaTviwv 
Bopiotc. Datvia pEV yop obTa TA MEPLEXOVTA AdTOUS OTH, BOBpIa SE ai 
KOLAdTHTES, Ev aig Eunennyaotv, Ovopavovto. Alia similia leguntur ap. Gal. 
Comm. Epid. 6.1.3 (17a.822 Kiihn = 18.21-25 Wenkelbach; Orib. 25.6—9 (54.28- 
55.34 Raeder). 

(iv) Melet. de natura hominis (AO 3.81.30 Cramer = Leo Med. 50 [40.17-26 
Renehan]) ‘O66vtec eioiv oi Stalipodvtes Ti Tporyy, Kal KaTEpyalopEvot 
avTrV, OVvEepyobvTEs Kal Ti StapBpwoet Tis Pwvijs’ oi HEV yap TEpVOUOL TA 
ottia’ oi & Acaivovor oi Kai pWAaL AeyoueEvot, 7 puAITAL Ex TOD E6w TO Eo8iw 
OUTWS OvopatopEvor TpLaKovTabvo 6é Eiot TOV dpiBpdv EF Kat 6EKa Kad’ 
ExaTepav yévuv Ovtwv' TésoapEes pev Eumpoo8ev, oi Topeic Aeyopevol, 
Lovoppifol Navtec: Exatépwlev SE avtdv So, oi KUVOSovTEG’ LOVOPpPICoL Kal 
OVvTOL Elta ol YOUPLOL’ TOUTWV EEf\¢ ava TEVTE’ TPIPPICoL PEV Ol Ev TH dvw 
yevue Svoiv 5 piwv oi Ev TH KdTW* EVpNvTat bé Kai TeTPAPPIToL’ yoptot bE 
Aeyovtat Sta Thy Kappiv’ entkekappevat yap eiotw ai ovvéxovot avtovs 
olayoves.? 


Echoes of doctrine of similar kind are found elsewhere.“ But most importantly, 
we do not have mention of Pindar and/or Hippocrates in Galen or in Pollux. 


43 I quote from Cramer’s edition, but there are more mss. of this work: cf. Helmreich 1918 and 
Canart 1974, 561. 

44 Another more intringuing suggestion can be reasonably offered by Artemidorus’ Oneirocrit- 
ica (1.31 oixov pév yap hyeioPat xpr| TO OTSA, TOS SE SSovTAS TOUS KATA TOV OiKOV avOPwrOUS. 
[...] ot Topets Aeyopevol, TOOT Zot oi Eumpdobiol dddvtEG), where I suspect the author relied on 
a lexicographical or medical source. There are other passages in the Oneirocritica where a lexi- 
cographical source can be lurking behind, especially when the author quotes the synetheia, as 
in e.g. 1.6.13; 2.45.2: see Kasprzyk 2010 for a survey on the quotations in the Oneirocritica; un- 
convincingly Harris-McCoy 2012 argued that Artemidorus would have used the expression év Tf] 
ovvn8eig only for introducing proverbial sayings. 
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2.2 Pindar and the teeth 


We are left with this new mention of Pindar. What should we do with it? No extant 
passage of the epinicians may be accounted for a para-etymology which might 
give reason of our sentence. If we move to Pindar’s fragments, a hypothetical sce- 
nario within a descriptive section could be the jawbones of Diomedes’ mares (see 
fr. 169a.24—25 Sn.-M.),”* but also the painstaking description of Heracles’ grisly 
banquet of oxen near Corones (fr. 168b Sn.-M.) deserves appropriate mention.” 

Nor could we rule out the possibility that Pindar used different words rather 
than the terminology preserved in our item: poets can well use yopios, unat- 
tested in lyric so far, for the Attic olaywv; and yopgios is interestingly recorded 
in a passage from an unknown play by Epicharmus, in which Heracles’ gluttony 
is mocked (fr. 21.2-4 K.-A. Bpepet pev 6 Papvys Evh00’, dpaBei 8’ & yva8os / Poe 
8’ 6 youptos, tetptye 8’ 6 Kvvddwy, / otfet S€ Taic pivecot, Ktvei 6’ obata).“” An 
association akin to the one found here is in a line by the poet Pancrates (600.3 SH) 
quoted in Athen. 7.321f. obvexa yaotépt pdKos del dA€ovow ddovow. 


3 Some (provisional) conclusions: is Diogenianus 
the ultimate source? 


By way of conclusion: despite the resemblance of our gloss to similar entries in lex- 
ica on synonyms/homonyms, it stands to reason that its occurrence in VL directly 
traces it back to one of the main sources of the collection w. If we are to speculate 
on it by taking stock of the collected evidence, Diogenianus (subsequently re- 
worked) and not Timotheus, on the basis of the passage of Hesychius (a 2166 Cunn.) 
discussed above, stands out as the most attractive and likeliest solution.’® 


45 On the fragment see Ferrari 1991, 405 ff. and Gigante 1993, 331-332. 

46 Furthermore, the jawbones are involved also in fr. 177g Sn.-M. (atvtypa mapBévor & dyptav 
yvaOwv), yet from another song of uncertain genre, but the context (about the Sphynx?) is not 
appropriate: see Turyn 1952 ad loc. and Pardini 1999. 

47 On Heracles’ gluttony in the comedy see bibliography in Pellegrino 2015, 44-45. 

48 Passages from the Hippocratic corpus likely quoted in Diogenianus (and now in the current 
version of Hesychius) are listed by Anastassiou/Irmer 2006, 477-478. As for Pindar, leaving 
aside the entries which quote verbatim the Theban poet (see e.g. 6 1928a Cunningham, x 1332 
Latte) there are some corrupted lemmata in Hesychius which might also be derived from Pindar: 
see Dettori 1984-1985. There is another entry (attested only in L, f. 123r) in our collection of 
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As far as the new mentions of Hippocrates and Pindar are concerned, the pre- 
cise context is no longer recoverable. Hippocrates’ mentions in lexicography that 
are absent or not unanimously identified in the extant medical corpus under his 
name are not unusual; and the same might have happened for Pindar.” However, 
one should not rule out that a future look at the currently unexplored material 
lurking in medical and lexicographical (lato sensu) texts, either Greek or Latin, 
might perhaps shed new light on this difficult, albeit intriguing passage.*° 
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Marco Ercoles 
The imaginative poet: Aeschylus’ phantasiai 
in ancient literary criticism 


Abstract: The term phantasia has been used by ancient scholars to point out dif- 
ferent aspects of Aeschylean poetry, from the false mental image of a character 
caused by a disturbed state of mind (schol. Sept. 182—183a S.), to the icastic visu- 
alization realized by the poet through a skillful use of lexis (Anon. Subl. 3.1, 15.3-6, 
schol. Eum. 246b S.), to the (supposedly) spectacular visual effects of the stage 
production (scholl. Eum. 64b, 94a S.). For these three meanings different back- 
grounds are suggested, each reflecting some significant moment of Aeschylus’ 
Nachleben from the Hellenistic age onwards. 


That the visual dimension was an important aspect of ancient Greek tragedy was 
already clearly recognized by ancient critics, who tried to recover and reconstruct 
the staging of plays to the best of their ability.' The task was made easier by the 
strict link existing between word and action: as Taplin (2003, 1) put it, «behind 
the words of Greek tragedy there is action». The stage itself was often clarified by 
the words, as well as extra-scenic space and action, which were ‘built’ before the 
spectators’ eyes through the vividness of the words. The ability of the poet to vis- 
ualize objects, persons, situations, emotions and then to convey them to the pub- 
lic was therefore an important artistic requirement. This aspect survived the loss 
of the performative elements and attracted the attention of ancient literary critics, 
who considered it an important ingredient of the grand style (avotnpa Agétc), rep- 
resented, among tragic poets, by Aeschylus.’ 

How ancient literary critics and commentators evaluated his poetic images is 
my main concern here, with particular reference to Seven against Thebes (§ 3.1) and 
Eumenides (§ 3.2). Before examining these judgments, however, it is worthwhile to 
consider carefully the ancient notion of phantasia, a key term of rhetorical vocabu- 
lary concerning the visual quality of a literary text. 


1 See esp. the scholia concerning the stage action of tragic and comic plays, on which cf. e.g. 
Taplin 1977, 21f., 435-438; Falkner 2002; Niinlist 2009, 338-365; Easterling 2015. 

2 Cf. esp. Stanford 1942, 1-13; Luzzatto 1983, 50-56; Castelli 1990, 35-45; 2000, 33-40; Hunter 
2009, 5. 
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1 Between philosophy and rhetoric: the ancient 
notion of phantasia 


In ancient literary criticism, the term phantasia assumes slightly different mean- 
ings, which depend upon the perspective adopted by the critic from time to time 
and the use of a more or less rhetorically specialized lexicon.’ The best way to 
approach this complex issue is perhaps to start with the observations made by 
‘Longinus’ in Subl. 15.1f. 


dyKou kai peyaAnyopias Kai dy@voc éni ToUTOIc, @ veavia, Kai ai Pavtaciat TapacKevac- 
TiKWTaTA OUTW yodV <TaXc> EiSwAoTIOLiag adTas EvitoL A€yovot’ KaAEiTAL HEV yap KOWa< 
pavtacia Nav TO ONWOODV EvvonPA yevvNnTKOV Adyou TapLoTdpEvoOV. 5n 8’ Ent TOUTWV 
KEKpATNKE TOUVOLA STav & Aéyetc Dr’ EvBovotacpLod Kai MdB0us PAETtEt Box"\s Kal Dr’ Siptv 
TIBAIS TOIs &KOVOUVOLV.* 


Weight, grandeur, and urgency in writing are very largely produced, dear friend, by the use 
of visualizations (phantasiai). That is how some people call the eidolopoiiai themselves. For 
the term phantasia is applied in general to anything presenting to the mind, no matter how, 
a thought which engenders speech, but the word has also come to be customary in those 
cases when, inspired by strong emotion, you seem to see what you describe and bring it 
vividly before the eyes of your audience.° 


‘Longinus’ makes it clear that, by his time, the word had two main values: (1) the 
common meaning of mental representation derived through sense-impression 
and conveyed in speech and (2) the more technical meaning of the icastic repre- 
sentation of something seen by an author under the effect of inspiration and emo- 
tion. The first meaning is clearly derived from Stoic epistemology, particularly 
from the notion of rational phantasia (Aoyuxn @avtacia), a kind of mental repre- 
sentation in which what is ‘printed’ in the human soul has a propositional 


3 On the concept of phantasia (and the related notion of enargeia or ‘graphic quality’) in ancient 
literary criticism cf. Armisen-Marchetti 1980; Zanker 1981; Rispoli 1984 and 1985; Meijering 1987, 
18-52; Watson 1988; Flory 1996; Manieri 1998; Beil 2003; Aygon 2004; Dross 2004; Otto 2008, 
67-134; Niinlist 2009, 153-155, 194-198; 2015, 754. 

4 The Greek text follows C.M. Mazzucchi’s edition (Milano 20107). 

5 All the translations from On the Sublime are by W.H. Fyfe, rev. by D.A. Russell (London/Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1995). The translation of this passage has been adapted to the Greek text adopted 
here (see previous note), where the second sentence follows the manuscript tradition. On the 
meaning of viv and xpatéw in this context see Btihler 1964, 109-111 (who translates the last 
sentence with “aber das Wort hat sich auch bei den Fallen eingebiirgert, wenn”) and, more re- 
cently, Togni 2013-2014, 218-221. 
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content and can therefore be expressed through words (cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 8.70 
HElovv of Ztwikoi ... AoyiKiy Sé eivat Pavtaciav Kad’ Hv TO Pavtacbev got Adyw 
mlapaotijoat).° Such a philosophical usage — which was widespread well beyond 
the limits of the Stoic school in the early Imperial age (cf. kaAeitat ... Kotv@s)’ - 
«seems, however, to be mentioned [by ‘Longinus’] merely to explain and justify 
the extended meaning of the term in poetry and in rhetoric: both these arts are 
concerned with the effective use of language, and phantasia in its original defini- 
tion, he says, was closely connected with speech» (Watson 1988, 67).° 

From the perspective of literary theory, vivid mental images are regarded as 
particularly useful for effective speech, since an author who is able to conceive 
them is also able to put them before the audience’s eyes.’ Moreover, this ability 
allows the author to represent icastically even what he has not actually seen, but 
only believes he has seen “under the effect of inspiration and emotion” 
(br’ EvOovotacpod Kal ma60ucG). This new conception of phantasia «donnait une 
valeur positive a ce qui, d’un point de vue cognitif, n’en avait pas selon les 
stoiciens» (Labarriére 2006, 78). For them, all the vivid mental images arising not 
from sense impressions, but from abnormal states of mind or from strong pas- 
sions, could not constitute any criterion of truth, since, in these cases, the human 
mind loses its capacity to discriminate between cognitive and incognitive impres- 
sions and perceives mere figments of the imagination as real objects. The classic 
example used by the Stoics to portray this condition was that of Euripidean Ores- 
tes who, in a fit of madness, believes he sees the Erinyes (see below § 3.1). It can 
hardly be coincidental that this is also the first example of poetic phantasia 
quoted by ‘Longinus’. According to him, the description of the Erinyes at Or. 255— 
257 is a successful case of icastic representation: «in this passage the poet himself 
saw Furies and compelled the audience almost to see what he had visualized» 
(Subl. 15.2£. évtave’ 6 nomtis adtos EiSev Eptwac- 6 8 €pavtdaoOn, puKpod Seiv 


6 On this Stoic concept see Long/Sedley 1987, 236-241; Sedley 2002. For the phantasia as a print- 
ing in the soul cf. Plut. Adv. Stoic. 1084f-1085a (SVF 2.847), Diog. Laert. 7.49-51 (SVF 2.52, 55, 61), 
Aet. 4.11.1-4 (SVF 2.83). For the importance of the Stoic notion of phantasia in ‘Longinus’ see e.g. 
Striller 1886, 56f.; Russell 1964, 120; Watson 1988, 67; Imbert 1992, 89-93; Flory 1996, 153-155; 
Manieri 1998, 50-52; Otto 2008, 91-103; Mazzucchi 2010, 211; Togni 2013-2014. 

7 This is not surprising, since «by this date Stoicism has become a lingua franca for technical 
writers who are not themselves Stoics», as Long (1992, 47) observes, with reference to the age of 
Heraclitus the Allegorist, which he assumes to be the first or second century AD. See also Dross 
2004, 76f. and Labarriére 2007, 90-92. 

8 Cf. also Webb 2009, 118. 

9 On this development of the concept see also Armisen-Marchetti 1980; Watson 1988; Flory 
1996, esp. 157f.; Manieri 1998, 27-75, esp. 48ff.; Beil 2003, 928-932. 
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Bedoao8at Kat TOUS AKOVOVTAS TYvayKacev).”° Through his words, Euripides fully 
accomplishes the aim of poetic phantasia, which ‘Longinus’ identifies with 
ExmAnétc, ‘surprise’ or ‘fright’," and distinguishes from the object of rhetorical 
phantasia, which is identified with évdpyeta, or ‘graphic quality’.” 

Ideas like those of ‘Longinus’ were probably current in the first century AD, 
as is suggested by the author himself in general terms (cf. Subl. 15.1 f6n ... 
KEKPATHKE TOUVOLA STav KTA.) and confirmed by a passage from Quintilian, «who 
may have been a younger contemporary of ‘Longinus’, but cannot be shown to 
have read him» (Watson 1988, 68).” According to the author of Institutio oratoria, 
the orator is able to stir emotions in his audience only if he is able to be moved 
himself.” To this end, he should be naturally ev~avtaciwtos, that is to say aman 
who sibi res uoces actus secundum uerum optime finget (Inst. 6.2.30). But one can 
also cultivate in himself this ability by turning a common vice (animi vitium, 
Inst. 6.2.30), the spontaneous habit of daydreaming, into a rhetorical virtue. The 
process of visualization is described by Quintilian in these terms: quas pavtaoias 
Graeci uocant (nos sane uisiones appellemus), per quas imagines rerum absentium 
ita repraesentantur animo ut eas cernere oculis ac praesentes habere uideamur, 


10 On the compelling force of a vivid image see Subl. 15.2f. (quoted above) and 15.9, with Mei- 
jering 1987, 25 and Dross 2004, 74f. This second scholar points out «une analogie fonctionnelle 
entre la phantasia kataleptike stoicienne, dont |’évidence nous “tire par les cheveux” vers l’as- 
sentiment, et la phantasia littéraire, qui [...] asservit l’auditeur et le presse inéluctablement a 
lassentiment». 

11 Cf. Russell 1964, 122. On &xmAnétc as a rhetorical term cf. Pace 2008, 232-234, with further 
references. 

12 Cf. Subl. 15.2 we 8 étepov TI 1] PNTOpUKT] PavTacia BOvAETAL Kai ETEpOV 1 MAPA TOINTAIs ODK 
Gv AdGot o¢, 008’ Stt Tig EV Ev Tout TEAOS EoTiv ExnAnilc, Tis 8 Ev Adyotg EVAPYELA. 
aupotepat 6’ Spwo THO TE <TAabHTLKOv> (vel <éEvaywviov>) 

EnmtCntotot kai TO GUYKEKLVNPEVO Vv. The distinction drawn by ‘Longinus’ does 
not mean that poetic visualizations are not icastic, but that they are also moving. On this aspect, 
see Morpurgo-Tagliabue 1967, 268-270, who observes that the examples of poetic images quoted 
by ‘Longinus’ are characterized both by évapyeta and by évépyeta (‘activity’, ‘energy’). 

13 On the chronology of ‘Longinus’ (probably first half of the first century AD) see Wilson 1964, 
XXII-XXX; Donadi 1991, 49-62; Mazzucchi 2010, XXIX—XXXVII. On the probable dependence of 
‘Longinus’ and Quintilian from a (Greek) common source see, among others, Bompaire 1973; 
Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 12n. 34. A Greek source is suggested both by ‘Longinus’s words (quoted 
above) and by the very use of Greek terms made by Quintilian (pavtacia, edpavtaciwtos, Evap- 
yeta). Contra Lana 1951, who thought of ‘Longinus’ as direct source of Quintilian. 

14 See e.g. Inst. 6.2.26 summa enim, quantum ego quidem sentio, circa mouendos adfectus in hoc 
posita est, ut moueamur ipsi. 
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has quisquis bene ceperit is erit in adfectibus potentissimus (Inst. 6.2.29f.).° As Rus- 
sell (1964, 121) has observed, «there can be no doubt that this chapter of Quintil- 
ian - which, be it noted, is mepi ma8@v — uses much the same material as L(ongi- 
nus)».’° This agreement clearly points to the rhetorical background of the ‘new’ 
concept of phantasia,” which takes over from Stoic epistemology the link be- 
tween mental images, vividness (enargeia) and emotions, but changes the nature 
of the relationship among these three elements. The Stoics’ emphasis lay on the 
vividness of the speaker’s mental image as a guarantee of its adherence to the 
outside world, excepted in those cases when the speaker’s mind is affected by 
strong passions and cannot adequately evaluate the reliability of mental repre- 
sentations. The rhetoricians’ emphasis, on the other hand, falls on the ability to 
conceive icastic mental images of absent things and effectively communicate 
them to the audience, conveying the emotions associated with them. 

In this rhetorical concept an important role is played by the technique of 
‘placing before the eyes’, which goes back to Aristotle,’* who discussed the power 
of metaphor to place its subject immediately mp6 dppdtwv (Rh. 1411b24f.) and rec- 
ommended to the tragic poet a conscious process of visualization to work out his 
plots (Poet. 1455a22-26): «by seeing things most vividly [évapyéotatal], as if pre- 
sent at the actual events, one will discover what is apposite and not miss contra- 
dictions».” In the same passage of Poetics, Aristotle also recommended a method 


15 The effect of the phantasiai on the audience is clearly described at Inst. 6.2.32: insequetur 
évapyeta, quae a Cicerone inlustratio et euidentia nominatur, quae non tam dicere uidetur quam 
ostendere, et adfectus non aliter quam si rebus ipsis intersimus sequentur. 

16 On the agreements between these two authors in matter of phantasia see also Lana 1951, 44— 
47; Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 12-22; Dross 2004, 66; Webb 2009, 96-103; Mazzucchi 2010, 211; 
Cavarzere 2011, 136-138. Of course, there are also some important differences between the two 
authors, but they do not affect the main argument. For a synthetic assessment see Armisen-Mar- 
chetti 1980, 21f.: «tandis que Quintilien n’établit qu’un lien empirique entre imagination et émo- 
tion, et considére que le recours aux passions dans la technique oratoire est contraire aux prin- 
cipes des philosophes, l’auteur du Traité montre que phantasia, pathos et inpoc vont de pair et 
ne peuvent exister dans le discours en l’absence de “grandeur d’ame”, c’est-a-dire de vertu». 

17 Greek rhetoricians should be the people generically referred to at Subl. 15.1 as responsible for 
the use of the term mavtaoia to designate the ciSwAomotiat (see below). The use of Greek terms 
by Quintilian (pavtacia, edpavtaciwtos, Evdpyeta) points to a Greek source too. 

18 See esp. Morpurgo-Tagliabue 1967, 256-266; Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 9-12; Meijering 1987, 
18-25. 

19 Sei 5€ Tovs pUB0US ovvioTavat Kal Tf AéEet ovvartepyateobat Sti WaALOTA TPO SpPHATWV 
TIWELEVOV: OUTW yap dv EvapyéoTata [6] OpWv Womtep map’ abtoic ytyvopEvOS ToOis MPATTOLEVOIC 
evptoKOl TO MpETov Kal fKtoTA dv Aavedvot [Td] TA Urtevavtia. Transl. by S. Halliwell. For a pos- 
sible link of this passage with De an. 427b17-21, where the philosopher says that anyone can 
make deliberate use of phantasia to see imaginary pictures (todto pév yap TO 1480¢ [scil. h 
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of conveying emotions through a skillful use of speech and its figures: «so far as 
possible, one should also work out the plot with rhetorical figures, since a natural 
affinity makes those in the grip of emotions the most convincing, and the truest 
distress or anger is conveyed by one who actually feels these things. Hence poetry 
is the work of a gifted person, or of a manic: of these types, the former have ver- 
satile imaginations, the latter get carried away» (Poet. 1455a29-34).”° There are 
several common elements with the technique of visualizing and inducing an 
emotional reaction described by ‘Longinus’ and Quintilian. However, as has been 
argued by Halliwell (1987, 147), «we must guard against the temptation to assim- 
ilate what Ar[istotle] says about the poet’s experience of emotion to later theories 
of artistic expression. It is not [so much] the poet’s own emotion which is in ques- 
tion, [as] the emotion which he portrays in his characters”: everything said in the 
present passage presupposes the fundamental concept of mimesis, which for 
Ar[istotle] means the fictional representation, ideally dramatic in form, of human 
behaviour. Whereas expressionist theories stress the source of artistic material in 
the artist’s own psyche, Ar[istotle] is concerned only to emphasise the need for 


e 


avtacia] ép’ hiv éottw, Stav BovAWpEsa — TPO SHHATwWV yap ETL TL MoUoaoBat, Wortep oi Ev 
Tog PvNHOviKois TIHépEvol Kat ciSwAOTOLObvTES, «this affection is within our power whenever 
we wish, for we can produce before our eyes just as those placing things in memory feats and 
image making [ei6wAomotodvtes]», transl. by R. Polansky), see Meijering 1987, 18f.; Otto 2009, 
94; contra Labarriére 2007. On this much debated passage of On soul see especially Schofield 
1992, 260; Frede 1992, 280 with n. 3; Manieri 1998, 34-37; Ferrarin 2005, 96f.; Labarriére 2007; 
Riu 2009, 30-34. It is worth noting, as Frede does, that the «active use of imagination, the eiddlo- 
poiein in 427b20 (that is up to us and is neither true nor false) is the sense of phantasia that is 
ruled out in 428a2 as kata metaphoran, since it never recurs in De Anima and does not suit the 
cognitive use which Aristotle wants to ascribe to phantasia: i.e. as a capacity according to which 
we judge and are right or wrong (kath' has krinomen kai alétheuomen é pseudometha, 428a3), 
and which does affect us emotionally (cf. 432b8 as against 427b24). Most importantly, free phan- 
tasizing does not fit the definition of phantasia that is soon to follow: a motion in the soul caused 
by sense-perception». 

20 d00 5€ Svvatov Kal Toig oXMPAOW OUVaTEpyagopEvoV- MLBAaVWTATOL yap GMO Tig avTIS 
pvoews oi Ev Toig MaBEotv eiotv, Kai xElpaiver O YEWLaOpEVOG Kal YaAEmaiver O dpytGopEVOS 
GANPwwwTata. 610 EvVPvOdG 1] MouTUC] EoTIV fH PaviKOd- ToUTWV yap oi HEv EUMAGOTOL Oi bE 
éxotatixol ciotv. Transl. by S. Halliwell, with some modifications. For oxrpata as stylistic figures 
in Poet. 1455a29f., cf. Else 1957, 489-493 and Cavarzere 2011, 110f., who both recall Rh. 1408a 10- 
24, where a close link is established between appropriate style (oixeia Agétc) and persuasive rep- 
resentation of a feeling or of a character. On the types of e¥pur|s and pavikds as components of 
the same psychological category (see Rh. 1390b27-31 and [Prob.] 954a32) cf. Lucas 1968, 177 and 
Lanza 1987, 43f. 

21 The words added between square brackets are mine: I have preferred to attenuate the sen- 
tence in the light of Poet. 1455a32-34. On pathetic style see also Rh. 1408a16-25. 
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the poet to form a clear mental picture of the dramatic situation which his action 
requires at each point, and then to conjure up as vividly as possible the feelings 
of the agents which he aims to embody in their language».” 

Therefore, even if the main elements of the theory of literary phantasia can 
be found separately in Aristotle, there is not yet a complete system in his works. 
It is not easy to find who was responsible for it, since ‘Longinus’ hints at this 
question in very vague terms, saying that the word phantasia «has also come to 
be customary in those cases when, inspired by strong emotion, you seem to see 
what you describe and bring it vividly before the eyes of your audience». But he 
also says that some people (év101) use the term to refer to the ciSwAomotiat them- 
selves (Subl. 15.1), implying that ciéwAonotia refers to something specific. 

In literary criticism, at least starting from Aristarchus,” this word (and the 
related verb ciSwAonoteiv) was used to designate the personification of an ab- 
stract notion by a living being. «It comes closest to the technical term of pavtacia 
[...] when such an abstraction is described as a being with concrete, visual fea- 
tures», as Meijering (1987, 28) has pointed out.™ This is the case, for example, 
with schol. Eur. Or. 256, which comments upon the effective description of the 
Erinyes as aipatwroi, “having blood-shot eyes”: Ta ovpBatvovta Toic MaoxoUvOt 
Tl TOIS MPOEGTMOL Tod NdBouG BEoic dvaTiWZaow oi MONTAI: Oldv TL Kal “OUNPds 
Nol nEpt THY AtTwv (Il. 9.503)- “xwAai Te pvoal Te MapaBAWNEs T’ OPBaALW”: EK 


22 On the differences between Aristotle and ‘Longinus’ see also Halliwell 1986, 311 n. 39. 

23 Cf. schol. A Il. 11.4 Erbse (Ariston.) dpyadénv, MOAELOLO <TEPAG LETH XEPOIV ExoVOAv>: STL 
TOAELOLO TEPAS TOV EiSWAOTIOLOVHEVOV TIOAEHOV, TOV TOLNTLKOV Tob Evepyoupévou TOAELOV, WG 
kal év dAAotc (scil. Il. 5.593) kvbopod ei6wAdv pnot Thy Evuw exe: “Tt pev Exovoa KvSoIpOv 
avoiséa SytotiTos”. As is well known, Aristonicus’ treatise on signs was a compilation of ex- 
cerpts from Aristarchus, who can be reasonably credited with the identification of the “portent 
of war” (moAgpoto tépas) held by Eris with War personified, the cause and origin of the actual 
war. 

24 In later rhetorical treatises the term refers specifically to the personification of dead persons 
or impersonal matters: cf. e.g. Cocondr. RNG 3.241 Sp. eiSwAorotia éotiv dvarAaois MpoowNWV fF 
El Mpaypatwv 7 Ent Cwwv AoyiK@v pev, dmtotyopevuv 6é (this second meaning is the more wide- 
spread in rhetorical and scholarly treatises: cf. e.g. [Hermog.] Prog. 9, p. 20.14-18 Rabe, Aphth. 
RhGr 10.34.10-13 Rabe, Platon. Diff. char. p. 38.11-15 Perusino), #] dAdywv, Aoyortotoupéevwv é. 
On this rhetorical figure see especially Lausberg 1973, 826; Meijering 1987, 27-29; Manieri 1990, 
82-85, with further bibliographic references. For ciSwAomotetv in the sense of ‘visualizing’, ‘rep- 
resenting in a vivid way’ see also Plut. Glor. Ath. 347a Tov iotoptk@v KpattoTos 6 TH Sujynoww 
WOTEP ypa~ry TaBEot Kal Mpoowmots eiSwAoTOU|oaG. 6 yobv OovKUSIbNS del TH AdyW POG 
TAVTNV QLLAAGTAL TH evapyetav, Olov GeaTiyv Molfoat TOV akpoaThy KTA., with the comments of 
Wilson 1964, 120f. and Meijering 1987, 31. Other rhetorical terms referring to vivid, pictorial de- 
scriptions are Statbumwots and bnoTUMWwots, on which see Zanker 1981, 302f.; Meijering 1987, 29; 
Mazzucchi 2010, 211f. 
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TWV dnoPatvovtwv TAd@v eiSwAonomnoas ... Kal VOvV “aipatwrovc” Eine TAC 
Epiwvac 6 Evpuriéns éx Tod Tovs patvopevous b~atov PAEMEtv Kal TapAY@SEc, 
KTA.” According to the scholiast, the personified Prayers of Il. 9.503 are «lame, 
wrinkled and squinting» for they are given the concrete features of the people 
who usually pray,” and the same happens with the Erinyes, whose eyes are like 
those of bloodthirsty, deranged people. It should be noted that this Euripidean 
eidolopoiia is also the first example of poetic phantasia given by ‘Longinus’. 
Moreover, many of the phantasiai quoted at Subl. 15.3-10 are, in fact, icastic per- 
sonifications, such as Lycurgus’ palace possessed by Bacchic frenzy (Aesch. 
fr. 58 R.), the Mount Cithaeron taking part in Bacchae’s furor (Eur. Ba. 726), the 
phantom of Achilles appearing to the Greek warriors (Simon. PMG 557, Soph. 
fr. 523 R.’),”” the battle of Chaeronea writing the decree for the enfranchisement 
of the slaves (Hyp. fr. 28 Jen.).” 

All this confirms that the first meaning of phantasia given by ‘Longinus’ (9. = 
eidwAorotia) is a specialized usage, no doubt introduced by some literary critics 
and rhetoricians (simply referred to as vio). However, it is also evident that the 
rhetorical notion of eidolopoiia is not considered by ‘Longinus’ to be coextensive 
with that of phantasia, but only of a special kind, as is shown by the general def- 
inition of phantasia given at the end of Subl. 15.1 and by the example taken from 
Euripides’ Phaethon: the lines come from a messenger’s speech reporting Phae- 
thon’s ride in the Sun’s chariot and it is not any vivid personification, but the 
pictorial effect of the narrative which is in question here (Subl. 15.4 «would you 
not say that the writer’s soul is aboard the car, and takes wing to share the horse’s 
peril? Never could it have visualized such things, had it not run beside those 
heavenly bodies»). 

After these general remarks, it is now time to turn our attention to the treat- 
ment of Aeschylus’ phantasiai. 


25 For other examples see Meijering 1987, 28f. The scholar does not quote any example from the 
scholia on Aeschylus, although they do not constitute an exception, as will be shown below. 

26 See also schol. bT Il. 9.503b Erbse. 

27 Note that in this case ‘Longinus’ uses the verb ciSwAonotetv (Subl. 15.8): Kata TOV AMOTAOUV 
TOV EAN VW ert TAXLAAEWS TPOMatVOLEVOD Tois dvayopévolc UTEP TOD TA@OL, FV OK O18’ Ei TIC 
oe Evapyéotepov ei 6wAomoinoe Xtpwvidov. 

28 The passages are listed according to their order of appearance in ‘Longinus’s treatise. 
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2 ‘Longinus’ on Aeschylus’ phantasiai 


Most of the poetic examples of visualization presented in On the sublime are taken 
from tragedy, particularly from Euripides (in the order: Or. 255-257, IT 291, 
frr. 799 and 62 K., Ba. 726). It is in discussing the phantasiai of this tragic poet 
(Subl. 15.3-6) that ‘Longinus’ comes to speak of Aeschylus’ poetic images, a sty- 
listic aspect which has also attracted the attention of modern scholars, for their 
daring and astonishing character.” 

The ancient critic observes that Euripides is more inclined to dramatize love 
and madness, in which he succeeds more brilliantly than with any other emotion, 
but that he nonetheless applies himself to other kinds of visualizations and «in 
many places forces [his natural genius] into the tragic mould» (15.3). Sometimes, 
he even tries to compete with Aeschylus in imaginings of the heroic kind (15.5f.): 


Tov 8 AioyvAOU Pavtaciats EMtTOALMVTOS NpwikWTATAIsG, WorEP Kat <oi> Enta Emi ONBas 
nap’ adt@ (Sept. 42-46) — “av6pec (proiv) Enta Bovptot Aoyayétat, / TAvPOGPayodvte_s Eis 
pEAdvbEeTov odKos, / Kai BFtyyavovtes xepot TaupEiov Povou, / Apry T’ Evuw kai prraipatov 
®OBov / weKwpdtnoav”, Tov iStov avTMV MpdOG GAANAOUG Sixa oikTOV CUVOLVUHEVOL 
Odvatov — EvioTE HEVTOL AKATEPYAOTOUS Kai Ciovel TOKOELBEIS TAS EVVOIAS KA GHOAAKTOUG 
Epovtos, Spws EavTov 6 Evputténs Kdxetvots bm Prrotipias Tois KtvbUvoIg MPOOPIBACEL. 
Kal Tapa pév AioybAw (fr. 58 R.) mapaddEws Ta tod AvKovpyou BaotAeta Kata THv émt- 
pavetav Tod Atovboov Beopopeitat “EvBovord 67 SMpa, Baxyevet oTéyn”* 0 SE Evpinibys 
(Ba. 726) 16 abt TodO’ ETEpwS EpnSUvac EEeqwvnjoe’ “Mav 6 oUvEeBdKXEVEV SpOG”. 


Since Aeschylus ventures upon the most heroic imaginings, as the seven heroes against 
Thebes are, for example, in his work - “seven resistless captains”, he says, “o’er a shield / 
black-bound with hide have slit a bullock’s throat, / and dipped their fingers in the bull- 
ock’s blood, / swearing a mighty oath by War and Havoc / and Panic, bloodshed’s lover” 
and all pledge themselves to each other to die apart from pity — even though he sometimes 
introduces unworked ideas, all woolly, as it were, and tangled, nonetheless Euripides’ com- 
petitiveness leads him also to embark on the same perilous path. Aeschylus uses a startling 
phrase of Lycurgus’ palace, magically possessed at the appearance of Dionysus: “the palace 
is possessed, the roof turns bacchanal”. Euripides expresses the same idea differently, sof- 
tening it down: “and all the mountain / turned bacchanal with them”.*° 


Quotations from Aeschylus are not very common in the surviving rhetorical trea- 
tises from the Hellenistic and Imperial ages, no doubt due to the difficulty of his 


29 Cf. Stanford 1942, 86-111; Earp 1948, 150-155; Rosenmeyer 1982, 117-142. 

30 Fyfe—Russell’s translation has been modified in the first section: the quotation is considered 
here an example of Aeschylus’ heroic phantasiai. For Wonep kai, with Kai referring «not to the 
content of the main clause, but to other, unspecified examples», see Denniston, GP? 296. 
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style and language, a feature which made the poet an unsuitable model for ora- 
tors." These examples are therefore particularly precious. The first comes from 
Seven against Thebes,* a play particularly rich in phantasiai, since the bulk of the 
action takes place in the extra-scenic space and is described by the Messenger 
through icastic language.” ‘Longinus’ selects the impressive presentation of the 
seven Argive heroes in the first rhesis (vv. 42-48), a passage quite famous in an- 
tiquity as the locus classicus of taking an oath in the heroic manner (cf. Ar. 
Lys. 187-189; Stob. 3.7.10). This is a grand and sublime scene, which makes im- 
mediately evident the quality of the fpwiwrtatat pavtaciat conceived by the 
poet. Note the language of ‘risk’ used here by the rhetor (EmttoAud@vtos), a lan- 
guage which «was to remain a recurrent feature of ancient discussions of the 
‘grand style’» (Hunter 2009, 29; also 31). 

The second example is introduced to show in what sense some of Aeschylus’ 
visualizations are unrefined and harsh or, with a metaphor taken from spinning, 
«woolly» and «tangled». The line (fr. 58 R.) comes probably from the lost He- 
dones, the first play of the Lycurgeia trilogy, and presents Lycurgus’ palace per- 
sonified as a possessed worshipper of Dionysus: no doubt, a striking and effective 
image,* but also — ‘Longinus’ observes — one contrary to the reader’s expecta- 
tions (mapadd&ws) for its bold exaggeration. The comparison with the similar 
phantasia elaborated by Euripides in his Bacchae (v. 726) is in favour of this sec- 
ond poet, since he has softened (€pndvvas) the image through the use of the com- 
pound form ovpBaxyevw, with the preverb making the whole Cithaeron parteci- 
pate in the enthusiastic rites celebrated by the Bacchae on the mountain.” In 
other words, a metonymic procedure is here at work, with the result that the vis- 
ualization appears to be less harsh and more refined. As Hunter (2009, 31 n. 52) 
rightly observes, «it is presumably also relevant that the idea of a mountain, the 


31 Cf. Castelli 1990, 35-45; 2000, 148. 

32 Russell (1964, 124) considers the icastic description to be not an example of Aeschylus’ phan- 
tasiai, but «a description of Aeschylus himself», a didactic trick to illustrate the character of the 
poet (and of his style). According to the scholar, «this gives a point to kai after @omep and a less 
impeded train of thought», but for Wonep kai used to introduce examples see above n. 30; as for 
the train of thought, it seems not really much impeded in the other line of interpretation, quite 
the contrary (in which sense are the Argive heroes making an oath like Aeschylus?). 

33 It may be observed that many of the examples of tragic phantasiai quoted by ‘Longinus’ come 
from messenger speeches, a place where words particularly need to have a pictorial quality (see 
Meijering 1987, 49-51). 

34 This is the aim of the poetic phantasia according to ‘Longinus’ (15.2): ti pév Ev Moujoet TEAOG 
éotiv ExmAnétc (see above n. 12). 

35 This is the most persuasive interpretation of the preverb: see Dodds 1960, 166 ad loc. and 
Russell 1964, 125. 
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standard site of bacchic revelling, joining in the revels is less paradoxon than a 
royal palace doing so». 

‘Longinus’s presentation of the Aeschylean style inscribes itself within the 
critical tradition beginning with Aristophanes’ Clouds (v. 1367) and Frogs (esp. vv. 
822ff., 924ff., 939ff., 961ff., 1059), where the poet of the Agamemnon is characterized 
as «the really ‘risky’ poet, at least where poetical style is concerned», and is op- 
posed to the more ‘simple’ and refined Euripides.* Icastic imaginings are an in- 
tegral part of such a grand and bombastic style, which, however, does not find 
favour with the ancient critic, for whom even in tragedy, «which is essentially a 
majestic matter and admits of bombast, misplaced tumidity is none the less un- 
pardonable» (Subl. 3.1). This criticism follows a tragic fragment whose authorship 
is debated (the name of the poet is missed in the large lacuna preceding the pas- 
sage), even though the attribution to Aeschylus (fr. **281 R., from the Orithyia) is 
today admitted by most scholars as the likeliest possibility.” In these lines the 
speaker is Boreas, who says: «and they check the chimney’s towering blaze. / For 
if I see one hearthholder alone, / I’ll weave one torrent coronal of flame / And fire 
his homestead to a heap of ash. / But not yet have I blown the noble strain». The 
features criticised are, in particular, the turbid phrasing and the phantasiai, which 
«make for confusion rather than forcefulness» (3.1 te8dAWTat yop TA PpPaoEt Kal 
TEBopUBNTAaAl Taic Pavtaciatc WaAAOV 7 SeSeivwtat): both the excesses make the 
passage «paratragic» in character, and no more tragic (ov tpaytka étt tadta, 
GAA TapaTpaywésa).** This is perhaps the most severe criticism of Aeschylus’ 


36 Cf. esp. Luzzatto 1981; Hunter 2009, 29ff., 128-134 (quotation from p. 29); Porter 2016, 324-326. 
37 On the basis of the commentary by John of Sicily on Hermog. Id. 1.6 (RhG VI 225.9-29 Walz), 
depending on Cassius Longinus’ ®UoAdywv opiiat (see below n. 38): cf. e.g. Radt, ad loc. 
(TrGF 2.378); Luzzatto 1981; Mazzucchi 2010, 138-140. For a different view, more favorable to 
Sophocles’s authorship, see Russell 1964, 67f. 

38 Two centuries later, the same passage will be criticised, for the same reason, by Cassius Lon- 
ginus in his DiAoAdywv opiAiat (ap. Ioh. Sic. in Hermog. Id. 1.6, RhG 6.225.9-29 Walz; schol. Her- 
mog. Id. 1.6, RhG 7.963.12-964.4 Walz: even if not a single line is quoted from the tragedy in both 
these testimonia, the reference to a Boreas blowing on the sea as an aulete blowing in the aulos 
shows that the passage is the same). When Cassius says that Aeschylean words possess phanta- 
siai, the term does not refer to visualizations, as in ‘Longinus’, but, more generally, to the bom- 
bastic character of the phrasing (after quoting Ar. Nu. 1367, John of Sicily observes: otOppaka, 
KPNLVOTOLOV, WS PAVTAOIAS EXOVTWV <TOV prLATwV adTOd, dvtwv E> [e.g. suppl. Luzzatto 1981, 
53 n. 3, coll. schol. RhG 7.963.12-964.4] Kpnpuvw8av Kai ppaypwSOv, wo Kav TH Ayapépvovt 
[v. 11] “yuvauxds dvEpoBovdov éArtiGwv Kéap”. 1] yap AZEtc OKANPA, Kai 6 HXOS MaVTWV TOLOUTOS, 
gaivetat Sé 1 &tomia TOD MoNTOD HWAAAOV Ev TH Ti OpEBviac Spapati, Sov Taic Svoi otayoot 
pvowv 6 Bopéac KUKa THY BdAacoay, ob yap PEpw Eni pvALNS TA iopBiKd EtAaBdpEvos). Cf. also 
schol. vet. Ar. Nu. 1367 Holwerda. According to Luzzatto (1981, esp. 72-100), this judgment on 
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style in the treatise On the sublime and, no doubt, the clearest evidence of the 
distance between the conventions of the word-scenery of classical drama, con- 
ceived for an audience, and the stylistic sensibility of a critic of the Augustan Age, 
accustomed to a bookish culture. 


3 Ancient scholia on Aeschylus’ phantasiai 


Beside the treatise On the sublime some interesting observations on Aeschylus’ 
visualizations can be found in the ancient scholia on his tragedies, particularly 
on Seven against Thebes and Eumenides. Here the term phantasia assumes differ- 
ent values, ranging from the ‘philosophical’ to the ‘rhetorical’, as the following 
discussion will show. 


3.1 Seven against Thebes 


The scholia vetera on this tragedy resort to the term phantasia while commenting 
on the speech of the Messenger at the beginning of the play (vv. 39-77) and on 
the immediately following parodos (vv. 79-181). The first section is that com- 
mented upon by ‘Longinus’, but there is no hint of his observations in these scho- 
lia; more generally, one can note that the treatise On the sublime seems not to 
have been among the (remote) sources of the preserved scholiastic corpus on the 
poet. 

The passage of the Messenger’s rhesis considered by the scholiasts follows 
the solemn oath made by the Argive heroes (i.e. the lines quoted by ‘Longinus’) 
and is no less pathetically strong: they adorn the chariot of Adrastus with me- 
mentoes of themselves to take home to their parents and cry without any word of 
pity (vv. 49-51): 


pvnpeta 6’ obTHv Toicg TeKOvOL Ec SOpL0UG 
mIpos App’ ASpdotov yEpotv Zotegov, SaKpv 
AetBovtec: oiKToc 8 OTIC Fv 81d OTOpA. 


Aeschylus goes back to Caecilius of Caleacte, who criticised the tragic poet, together with other 
authors (Gorgias, Plato, Egesias, etc.), in a passage inspired by anti-Asianic polemic; this should 
be recognized as the common source of ‘Longinus’ and Cassius Longinus, but also of Hermog. 
Id. 1.6. 
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schol. vet. Sept. 51a Saxpvovtec pév 61a 10 S¥oEArt Kal Ti TMV oikeiwv Pavtaciav, EAEELVO- 
Aoyiav 6€ Ttva pn Mpolépevor dmtoO8nAVvovOay TI Oppryy. I! 


The marginal note transmitted by the ms. I (Ath. Iber. 209, olim 161)” explains 
heroes’ tears by invoking their hopelessness and their thoughts of their relatives: 
phantasia refers here to the mental vision conceived by the warriors in their 
minds through memory, a notion recalling the common value of the term de- 
rived — as has been noted (§ 1) — from philosophical usage. From Plato and Aris- 
totle to the Hellenistic dogmatic schools, the link posited between phantasia and 
memory was quite strong: Chrysippus, for example, regarded pvrpn as a 
Oroavptopos PavtaciWv (SVF 2.56; cf. also Zeno SVF 1.64).“° As time went by, this 
way of considering the memory-images spread well beyond the limits of the phil- 
osophical schools, as ‘Longinus’ clearly testifies (Subl. 15.1, quoted above). 

This meaning of ‘mental image’ can be recognized also in the other occurrences 
of pavtaoia, or the relative verb pavtaveo8at, in the scholia on the parodos, where 
the Theban women composing the Chorus express all their worry and terror for 
what is happening outside the walls: they hear the din of Argive horses and ar- 
mour and see the dust rising in the air, clear signs of the imminent attack against 
the city. In order to avert the catastrophe, the women address the gods protecting 
the city with desperate prayers for salvation. 

According to the scholiast(s), what the Chorus say they see or hear is not real, 
but only imagined — a line of interpretation shared also by some modern scholars 
(e.g. Kranz 1933, 208), even if «there is nothing to suggest this strange conception 
to the audience; and [vv.] 59-64 make it particularly improbable»*! (the Messen- 
ger tells Eteocles that «the Argive army, fully equipped, is already coming close, 
raising the dust, and white foam from the horses’ lungs is dripping and staining 
the soil»).“” The relevant comments are the following ones, trasmitted by, among 
the others, ms. M, the main (and eponymous) representantive of the so called 
recensio Medicea of the old scholia:”” 


39 The standard edition for the scholia on Seven against Thebes is Smith 1982. On the ms. see 
Ercoles/Franchi and Franchi in this volume. 

40 On the relationship between phantasia and memory in ancient Greek philosophy, from Plato 
to the Stoics, see Camassa 1988, 49; Watson 1988, 7, 27-31, 53f.; Manieri 1998, 31, 38 n. 81, 46, 
with further bibliography. For Hellenistic philosophical schools, see Striker 1974 and 1977; Long 
1991, 74-76 (on the Epicureans), 167-171 (on the Stoics); Long/Sedley 1987, 77f., 88f., 241. The 
relevant passages are Plat. Phlb. 38e—40b, Arist. Mem. 449b 15-451a 18, Zeno SVF 1.64 = Chry- 
sipp. SVF 2.56, Lucret. 4.722—822, Diog. Laert. 10.33. 

41 Against this interpretation see Hutchinson 1985, 57. 

42 Vv. 59-61; transl. by A. Sommerstein (London/Cambridge, Mass. 2009). 

43 Cf. Smith 1982, XIVf.; Dickey 2007, 36. 
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schol. vet. Sept. 79a <peSeitat otpatdc>* oiov d@eEitat 6 SyAos and TOD OTPATOMESOD, OlOV 
F6n THY Oppr MoLodvtat Ent THV TMOALV NEG oi MOAELLOL. TATA SE PavTatopevat AEyovotv 
ws aAnOf|. KTA. M (NcP? YaYb)“ 


The army has been let loose] That is to say, the mass moves away from the camp, or the 
enemies are already attacking our city. They (scil. the Theban women) imagine this and 
speak as if it were true. 


Sept. 80j MpdSpopos immdtac: TOADS EunpoodEv Aads inndtNS. PavTdatovtat 5é TADTA MaVTA. 
KTA. M (NcVYa Yb) 


(This great host) of horses is pouring forward at the gallop!] The large group of riders is 
ahead. They imagine all this. 


Sept. 100a dover’ 7 obk dkoveT’: Enel dyvatés ciot TODTS Pact dpa PavtatopEda 7 
GANOGs dKovopeEv; I' M (P'PdSjYaYb) 


Do you hear or do you not (the clatter of shields?)] Since they are ignorant (of the events) 
they say: “Are we imagining or do we really hear?”. 


This line of interpretation finds an explanation on philosophical grounds in a 
subsequent scholion commenting on Eteocles’ reaction to the agitated words of 
the Chorus: 


schol. vet. Sept. 182-183a byas Epwtd Opeppa(ta)- ciwOaow oi nomtat Sdypata twa eis 
WEEELAV TOV dkoVdvTWV Eiopéepetv’ OUTWS Kal 6 AioyDAOG EvTabdOa Eiodyet TOV ETEOKAEA 
AmMAyOPEVOVTA PETA GmMELAIS HT] dmdyew Tov dxAov ic SEetriav, Wote 6a PdBov abTOUS 
pvyeiv. dAdyots SE Gots NapéBare Tas TapBEvouG, Stl Ev Pavtacia yeyOvact MPWTOV LEV 
yuvoixeia kai SetAfi, SevtEpov SE odK GANGEt. Eciol yap Pavtaciat dAnGeic. I' M 


I ask you, you insufferable creatures] Poets are accustomed to present some philosophical 
doctrines to the listeners’ benefit; so even Aeschylus introduces here Eteocles menacingly 
prohibiting to induce the army to cowardice, so that the soldiers flee in fear. He compared 
the girls to irrational animals, for they were victims of imaginings, above all feminine and 
cowardly, secondly untrue. There exist, in fact, true images. 


These words make sufficiently clear that phantasia is used here with reference to 
a misleading mental image caused by a strong emotion, the fear of the enemy 
attack. According to the scholiast (or his source), such an event is not still hap- 
pening at this point of the play, but is only imagined by the Theban women, who 


44 Cf. also the Triclinian scholion ad loc. (78d Smith): 611 1 TOV MapBévwv HAuKia EdMTONTOG 
ovoa, KaTAALTODOA TOUS CiKOUG Em THY AKPOTOALY A~iKETO: Kai EideEABODOA EV TH Exei va TATA 
rot pavtavopevn. T 
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act as irrational animals, unable to judge correctly the situation and to react in 
the proper, rational way. As I have tried to show elsewhere,” the philosophical 
doctrine (S56ypa) underlying this explanation of the women’s behaviour is the 
Stoic theory of knowledge, whose influence extended beyond the philosophical 
sphere into rhetoric and literary criticism (see above § 1). This process was fa- 
voured by the circumstance that the Stoics, particularly Chrysippus,“° frequently 
used literary examples to illustrate or support their theories. With regard to the 
concept of phantasia, Chrysippus (SVF 2.54 ap. Aet. Plac. 4.12.1) resorted to the 
Euripidean representation of Orestes’ madness (Or. 255-257) — the same passage 
quoted by ‘Longinus’ (Subl. 15.2: see above § 1) — to demonstrate that there are 
some mental images which seem to stem from actual perception but are, in fact, 
mere imaginings not corresponding to any real object: when the son of Agamem- 
non believes that he sees the Erinyes, he does not actually see anything. Indeed, 
it is his disturbed mind which produces such a vivid, deceptive representation, 
called pdavtacua (‘figment’) by the philosopher of Soli in order to distinguish it 
from impressions (gavtaoiat) deriving from something that really exists. In his 
words, «a figment is that to which we are attracted in the empty attraction of im- 
agination (pavtaotikdév)» and «occurs in people who are melancholic and 
mad».*” 

The scholiast on Seven against Thebes does not employ Chrysippean terms to 
distinguish true impressions from deceptive imaginings, but explains in the same 
way as the Stoic philosopher the fictional representation of the external reality 
that the Chorus form in their mind: it depends upon the strong emotional condi- 
tion affecting the Theban women, making them unable to judge the veracity of 
what they (believe they) see and hear. 


45 Cf. Ercoles forthcoming. 

46 See, e.g., Gal. Plac. Hipp. Plat. 3.4.15s. De Lacy (= SVF 2.907). 

A7 PpavTaoTikov 5é E0TLBLaKEVOG EAKVOLOG, 1806 Ev TH puyi] A’ OVSEVds Pavtaotod ywopEVOV 
KaGdrep Emi TOD OKLALAXODVTOG Kal KEVOIG ETLPEPOVTOS TAS XEIPAG: TH YAP Pavtacia LrdKetTat 
Tt pavtaotov [i.e. un oggetto sensibile], tH 6& PavtaoTK@ ovdév. Pavtaopa 5é got Ep’ 6 
EAKOPEBA KATA TOV PavTaoTIKOV StdKEvov EAKVOHOV: Tabta Sé yiveTat Ei TOV pEhayyoAWVTWV 
Kal Wenvotwv- 6 yoov tpayiKds Opéotns Stav Aéyy [Or. 255-257]: “w piitep, iketevw cE, LN 
"nioelé pot / Tac aipatwrovds Kal Spaxovtwoets Kopac: / aVTAL Yap, AVTAL TANGiov PPwoKovGi 
pou”. Aéyet pev advTA WS HEUNVWG, OP 5E OLSEV, GAAG Boxe LOvov- 610 Kai Prot adTH HAEKTpA 
[vv. 258s.]- “uév’, @ Tadainwp’, dtpépa Goic év Sepviots, / Opac yap OvSEv Wv Soxeic od’ EiSEvat”. 
The translation presented above is by Long/Sedley (1987, 237). Cf. also Sext. Emp. Math. 8.67 
and, furthermore, 7.242-246 (= Chrysipp. SVF 2.65); on this last passage, with a slightly different 
explanation of Orestes’ visions, see Lgkke 2015, 57s. with n. 33, 116. 
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All in all, it seems not unlikely to hypothesize that this way of interpreting 
the Aeschylean passage has a Stoic origin. A philosophical concern with the 
epistemological problem of the existence of the so called xpttrptov Tis GANVEias 
(“criterion of truth”) can be recognized in the last sentence of the scholion (ciot 
yap pavtaoiat dAnGeic, “there exist, in fact, true images”), and it is well known 
that the debate on this crucial issue involved, for a long time, the Sceptics, on the 
one side, and the Stoics, on the other.“* The present scholion could echo such a 
polemic, in which some poetic passages were adduced to corroborate or contrast 
philosophical arguments. 

The philosophical background of the above explanation, which may go back 
to the Hellenistic age, is not any more recognizable in the schol. Sept. 186a: 


avew Aakdtew tadtta éni TOV dpvéwy AgyeTat GAdyoIg OvV C@oIg MapevéeBade TAC 
mapBEvous STL Ev Pavtadia yeyovaol, MPWTOV EV yuvatKeia Kal Selrfi, SevTEpov SE ODK 
GANGEi. Aokater SE AEyEeTat TO HXElv d710 TOD ANKG Prypatos, Aakdw KaTa TpOTIYV TOD N Eis 
a Kai KATA TAapaywyrv. NcP'PdSjVYYaYb. 


auein (‘crying out’), lakazein (‘shouting’): they are used with reference to birds; (Eteocles) 
compared the girls to irrational animals, for they were victims of imaginings above all 
feminine and cowardly, secondly untrue. Lakazein (‘shouting’) is said of sounding, from 
the verb leko, (which becomes) lakazo through the change of e in a and the addition of a 
syllable. 


This probably opened the way to the banalization of the explanation which can 
be found in the schol. Sept. 158s, pertaining to Thomas Magister’s recension (also 
known as scholia B):“° 


[...] Tadta S€ Agvet 6 xopdc Ovy STL GANOAs Eyiveto, GAA’ AioyVAog eEenitnSEes TOTO Totet 
TV TOV YUVaIKOV TapLoTMV Pvoty, Hvika TapayBeiev Pow Kai TA ODK OvTA PavTafopevwv. 
0 


48 Cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 8.64, 8.67s. On this debate see Long 1991, 120-123, 126-128; Ioppolo 
1986; Schofield 1999. The last two scholars, in particular, took part in the debate on «whether 
Arcesilaus argues solely ad hominem or adopts scepticism in propria persona» (in Schofield’s 
words: 0.c. 324 n. 6). The first view is represented by P. Couissin, G. Striker, M. Frede and 
Schofield himself; the second one by A.M. Ioppolo, H. Maconi, R. Bett, R.J. Hankinson. 

49 See also schol. Tricl. Sept. 158m, transmitted by ms. T (Neap. II F 31), where the Thoman origin 
of the explanation is confirmed (the initial letter of the scholion is larger than the following ones 
and protrudes from the column of the marginal commentary, indicating that Demetrius Triclinius 
found this comment among Thoman scholia; on this notational system see esp. Smith 1975, 35). 
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The Chorus says these things not because they really happened; Aeschylus deliberately 
represents this situation in order to show the nature of the women, who conceive even 
things which do not exist when they are upset by fear. 


Here no trace of the ancient philosophical dogma survives and the behaviour of 
the Chorus is generically justified as an instance of feminine fear — a stereotypical 
concept. 


3.2 Eumenides 


The ancient scholia on this tragedy are particularly rich in observations 
concerning the staging of the play, mainly of its first part, where the Pythian 
Priestess enters Apollo’s temple and immediately rushes back, terrified, vividly 
describing the horrifying Erinyes, who afterward become visible on stage to the 
audience. The marginal comments focus on the clever trick of introducing the 
Priestess talking emotionally about what is happening offstage (scholl. 1a—b); on 
the stage left empty for a while after the Priestess enters the temple (schol. 33a); 
on the appearance of Apollo, Orestes and the Erinyes on stage, made possible by 
the mechanical devices (scholl. 64b-c); on the epiphany of Clytaemestra’s ghost 
urging the Erinyes to persecute Orestes (scholl. 94a—b) and the first reaction of 
the Chorus to her words, a moaning (j1vypdc, wypds) according to the stage 
direction (napentypagn) following the queen’s intervention (schol. 117); on the 
lifelike way in which the Erinyes wake up, one after the other, and begin to sing 
in a pathetic style (scholl. 140b, 144, 145; cf. Vit. Aesch. 9).*° 

The description of the Priestess is a clear example of poetic phantasia as 
described by ‘Longinus’, since she speaks having been inspired by a strong 
emotion and conveys what she has seen to the audience, putting it before their 
eyes. The aforementioned scholia, however, do not point out this aspect; rather, 
they highlight the difference between this pathetic way of relating the offstage 
happenings and the more sober and rhetorically refined style adopted by the 
younger tragedians, especially by Euripides (schol. 1a rf 5€ mpogijtic ... 
anpoontws 6 iSod0a Tas Eptvwac KvKAW Tod ‘Opeéotov KabevSovoacg navta 
pnvvet Toig BeaTais, oby Wo SiNyoupEvN TA DMO THY OKNVIV — TOTO yap 
VewTeptkov <kai> Evputidetov — vm0 6€ tig ExmANESews TA BopuBNnoavta adtiv 


50 On these scholia cf. Meijering 1987, 21, 195f., 289 n. 226; Lundon 1999, 507 with n. 3; Manieri 
1998, 89-94; Grisolia 2001, 24-27; Niinlist 2009, 107, 348. 
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KATOLNVVOVOA ~PLAoTEXvws).* Here the concept of phantasia is referred to while 
commenting upon the change of stage setting after the prologos (vv. 1-63): 


schol. Eum. 64b <otoi mpodwow>] émupaveic ANOAAWV OvpBovAEvet Opeoty KaTaAtTEtv HEV 
TO pavteiov, puyeiv 6€ cig AOnvac. Kal Sevtépa S€ yivetat Pavtacia’ oTpapevta yap 
Lnxavipata EvhrnAa moti TA KATA TO Lavteiov ws &xeEt. Kal yiveTat Sipic TpaytKT’ TO HEV 
Eipos Haypevov Ett KaTEXwv ‘Opéotns, ai SE KUKAW PPOUPOdOat avTOv.” M 


Apollo appears and recommends that Orestes abandon the oracle and flee to Athens. Then 
there is a second phantasia: mechanical devices activated by winches make visible the 
situation inside the oracle. It is a tragic spectacle: Orestes, still holding the bloody sword, 
and those (i.e. the Erinyes), ina circle, guarding him. 


According to schol. Eum. 1a, at the beginning of the play the stage represented the 
exterior of Apollo’s oracle at Delphi (patvetat én oxnvijs TO pavteiov). When the 
Pythia leaves, the other characters are presented to the audience’s sight through 
two subsequent phantasiai: the first involves Apollo and Orestes, the second (kat 
Sevtépa 6é yivetat Pavtaoia) also includes the Erinyes. In other words, there is a 
change of stage setting, which is made possible by some mechanical devices 
(unxavnpata) activated by winches (otpagévta). These should open the doors of 
the temple in two distinct moments, allowing the audience to see firstly Apollo 
and his protégé, then the Erinyes surrounding Orestes.” 

In this context phantasia clearly means ‘scene which is concretely brought 
before the eyes of the public’, with the result that the term virtually comes to 
coincide with the Aristotelian notion of dwtc (cf. Poet. 1450b 15-20) — as it is also 
suggested by the following parallel sentence: Kai yivetat dipic TpayiKn.” The 


51 On the meaning of ptdotéyvwe see esp. Lundon 1999. On the Euripidean prologues in ancient 
scholiastic tradition, cf. Garzya 1989, 8. 

52 Very similar to this is schol. Eum. 64c, transmitted by E (Salm. BU 233, 15th century), one of 
the manuscript representants of the proto-Triclinian recension of the Aeschylean text (cf. Smith 
1993, XII-XIV). The standard edition for the scholia on Eumenides is Smith 1993. 

53 On the mechanical devices quoted by the scholiast and the technical meaning of the partici- 
ple otpaévta see now Casanova 2017, 26f., who thinks that Apollo’s epiphany was made pos- 
sible by the ekkyklema. For the use of this device in Eumenides see also Brown 1982, 26f. and 
Sommerstein 1989, 33, 93; for the opposite view see Taplin 1977, 369-374, 442f. and Di Bene- 
detto/Medda 1997, 89f., 98s. (with further bibliography). In any case, it is noteworthy to observe 
that «crane and ekkyklema seem to have fired ancient critics’ imagination, with the result that 
they find rather more occasions for their use than is actually necessary or practical. This seems 
to apply to no less a scholar than Aristophanes of Byzantium [fr. 390 Slater = schol. Eur. Hipp. 
171]» (Niinlist 2009, 357). 

54 Cf. Meijering 1987, 21 (who renders phantasia as «that which is, literally, being shown on the 
stage»); Manieri 1998, 89-93; Grisolia 2001, 44f. For a different interpretation of the term 
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implication is that the poet’s imagining is translated into visual language: a 
concrete application of the 1p6 6updtwv-principle formulated by the philosopher 
of Stagira.® As seen above (§ 1), he recommended that the poets construct their 
plots and work them out in diction with the material as much as possible in the 
mind’s eye, in order to discover what is apposite and not miss contradictions 
(Poet. 1455a 22—25).*° As Di Marco (1989, 47) argued, for Aristotle the mental image 
of the poet can be considered as an instance of dwptc only if understood as a purely 
imagined spectacle, a sort of mental prefiguration of the (future) actual staging. 
In any case, this does not erase the distinction between the two notions, the 
mental image (gavtaoia), which must be rendered by the poet through the lexis 
and its figures (oyrpata),” and the visual dimension of tragedy (6yic).* The 
scholiast on Aeschylus (or his unknown source) seems to go a step further and to 
make (~av-taoia synonymous with dic. 

This meaning of the term is perhaps also detectable in another, less studied 
scholion to the Eumenides focusing on stage setting: 


schol. vet. Eum. 94a evSott’ dv] 6 pév Opéotns puyfl oixeTat AOrvate meBdpEvos, ai Sé 
"Eptwo_ec povat Ka8evSovotv U0 Ndvov tows Kal ANdAAWVOG, TOD TpaywSoroLod TODTO Ent- 
THSevoavtos iva 6a ToUTOV EL@aivy TO dyptov adTwv Kai yaAETOv. MHS SE SteyeipovTat; 
obx U0 AndAAWVOs O5E Dy’ EauTHV, GAN’ Ev BAAN PavTacia’ Epiotatat yap TO Ei6WAoV 
KAvtauprotpas Kal pep popevov aveyeipet, WoTE MotKiAats Pavtaciats MeMUKVWTOL. M 


Do please sleep on!] Orestes obeys (Apollo) and flees to Athens, while the Erinyes, left 
alone, sleep from exhaustion and, equally, at the hand of Apollo — the dramatist makes this 
deliberately, so that their wildness and harshness emerge. How do they wake up? Not at the 
hand of Apollo or by themselves, but in a different phantasia: the ghost of Clytaemestra 
arrives and wakes them with words of blame, with the result that (the scene) is full of 
various icastic personifications. 


gavtacia in this context see Arnott 1962, 81f. (re-appearance of the Pythia at v. 34) and Taplin 
1977, 370 with n. 1 (second epiphany of Apollo). 

55 On the notion of ‘putting before the eyes’ suffice it here to refer to Morpurgo-Tagliabue 1967, 
256-266. 

56 Transl. by S. Halliwell (London/Cambridge, Mass. 1995). 

57 For oxrnpata as stylistic figures see above n. 20. 

58 On the meaning of phantasia in Aristotle, with reference to poetical and rhetorical activity, 
cf. Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 5-12; Meijering 1987, 18-21; Manieri 1998, 34-40; Labarriére 2007; 
Riu 2009. On the diptc, considered by the philosopher as an element substantially extrinsic to 
the poetic art (cf. Poet. 1450b 18-21, 1453b 1-7), the bibliography is too vast to be referred to here 
(see Schrier 1998 and the ongoing on-line repertoire by M. Heath at <http://www.leeds.ac.uk/ 
classics/resources/poetics/poetbib.htm>); suffice it here to quote Di Marco 1989; Halliwell 2002; 
Sifakis 2013. 
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Following Orestes’ departure, the Erinyes are left alone, implying that, according 
to the scholiast, Apollo too leaves after v. 93.” In this way, the stage is occupied 
only by the horrific goddesses, still silent (until the repeated moaning starting 
after v. 117), sleeping because of their tiredness and by the action of Apollo:® an 
artistic trick devised by the tragedian in order to show the wild and monstruous 
nature of the Erinyes. The sentence tod tpaywSonotod TodTo énttnSevoavtos iva 
81d TOVTOV ELPaivy TO dyptov avTMV Kai xaAemOv makes clear that the scholiast 
is here focusing on the mise en scéne, especially on the visual aspect, since the 
goddesses are mostly silent in this scene. 

This consideration of the dramatic technique of Aeschylus is followed by an 
observation concerning the way in which the Chorus wakes up, which involves 
the epiphany of a new, striking character: the ghost of Clytaemestra. In this 
context, the term phantasia refers to the vivid scene mentally conceived by the 
poet and actually transferred to the stage.“ This interpretation is suggested also 
by the conclusive consecutive proposition: the combined presence of the revenge 
goddesses and of the dead queen on the stage makes the scene dense 
(nembxvwtat)® with personifications of various kind, whose visual features are 
concretely put before the eyes of the audience. Therefore, the meaning of the 
plural phantasiai appears to be here not only synonymous with that of 
eidolopoiiai, in the rhetorical sense of vivid prosopopoeia of a dead or an abstract 
object (see above § 1), but also close to the notion of opseis, «primarily [...] 
pros6épa/masks (and secondarily [...] costumes, sets and stage-properties)»,® 


59 This is accepted by most modern scholars (cf. e.g. Taplin 1977, 365; Sommerstein 1989, 100); 
for a different view, see Di Benedetto 1987, 137-139. 

60 Virtually an inference from wv. 67f. (Apollo speaks to his protégé: Kai vov GAovoas Tao5e TAG 
papyous Opac / Urtvyw mecodoat & ai kaTamTVOTO KOpat) and 148-150 (the Erinyes speak: invw 
KpatnOeio’ &ypav WAEoa. // iw moi Atdg-: EnixAoros néAN, / vEos 6€ ypatas Saipovac Kabimmdow). 
61 Grisolia (2001, 26) understands év GAAQ @avtacia as «col ricorso ad un altro scatto della 
facolta dell’immaginazione creatrice del poeta», with more emphasis on the mental faculty of 
imagining than on its product; more conveniently, the scholar recognizes in the last sentence a 
reference to actual staging (his paraphrase of the text reads: «la successione degli avvenimenti 
‘tmmaginata’ dall’autore,e teatralmente attuata, viene ad essere costituita da un ad- 
densarsi di realizzazioni sceniche artisticamente elaborate»). 

62 For (kata)nuKvow in a similar context see ‘Long.’ Subl. 9.12, on the Odyssey: od yap Ett TOIs 
TAtakoic éxeivois moujpaow ioov évtad8a owtet (scil. Homer) Tov TOvov ... O05 TO dyxioTPOPov 
Kal MOALTLKOV Kal Tals Ek Tig GANBElas Pavtaciats KaTaMETUKVWHEVOV (“no longer does he pre- 
serve the sustained energy of the great Iliad lays [...], the versatile rapidity and actuality, dense 
with images drawn from real life”, transl. S. Halliwell). 

63 Sifakis 2013, 8. For the concrete meaning of the plural dwpets in Aristotle’s Poetics (see esp. 
1450b10f.) cf. also Bonanno 2000, 407-410 (= 2016, 28-31), who makes reference to Anon. 
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since the personifications of Clytaemestra and the Erinyes are considered as 
actually represented on stage (through proper masks, languages and 
movements). As for the adjective motxidos, it seems to point not so much to artistic 
elaboration (of the phantasiai)™ as to the principle of variation, «a cornerstone of 
ancient literary criticism that is applied in many forms and contexts» and that, 
«as an interpretative principle, became particularly important in the Hellenistic 
period». What seems to be at issue here is the accumulation of several and var- 
ious personifications: a dead person and the embodiments of revenge. 

That Aeschylean tragedy was superspectacular and full of opseis is a feature 
emphasized particularly by the ancient bios of the poet, transmitted by mss I and 
M and going back probably to a Peripatetic source.® At § 7 (T 1.25s. Radt), this 
biography testifies that the poet «used visual effects and plots for the sake of 
portentous shock rather than for the sake of deceiving the audience» (tals Te yap 
GWE Kai ToIg WHOIS MPOS ExTMANELv TepaTWEN LaAAOV TH MPO amtaTHV KEXpNTAL)”, 
while at § 14 (T 1.53-57 R.) it records that he «was the first to [...] decorate the 
stage—building and astound the spectators’ gaze with splendour, paintings and 
machines, altars and tombs, trumpets, ghosts and Erinyes, and he gave the actors 
long sleeves, increasing their size with long robes and raising them up on bigger 
boots». Many of the visual effects quoted here seem to be drawn, though not 
exclusively, from Eumenides: the above examined scholia on this tragedy pointed 
to the use of a particular machine, the ekkyklema, and to the presence of 
Clytaemestra’s ghost and the Erinyes; moreover, Taplin (1977, 393 n. 2) has linked 
the reference to the trumpets with Eum. 566-569. This play was perceived in 
antiquity as particularly spectacular, as is confirmed by the same biographer at § 
9 (T1.30-32 R.), when he states that «some say that at the performance of 
Eumenides, when he led on the Chorus one by one, he frightened the people so 


(Psell.?) Trag. 1, p. 26.2-4 Perusino (cic 5é pupeiton [scil. | tpaywSia] pos, Sidvoia, AgEtc, Lé- 
Tpov, PubLds, HEAOS, Kal ETL Mpdc TOUTOIG ai SwWetc, ai oKNvai, oi TOOL, ai KLvT|EIG). 

64 So, e.g., Grisolia: see previous footnote. 

65 Niinlist 2009, 198-202: quotation from p. 201. On the principle of variation or poikilia see also 
Meijering 1987, 167-171 and Heath 1987, 105f. 

66 Cf. Podlecki 1969, 131-137; Taplin 1977, 46; Rosenmeyer 1982, 373. 

67 Transl. by S. Burges Watson (Durham 2014, <https://livingpoets.dur.ac.uk/w/Life_of_Aes 
chylus?oldid=2529>), slightly modified: amd&tn has been interpreted as ‘deceit’ according to Pace 
(2008, esp. 251), who argues for a negative sense of the term in this context on the basis of Ar. 
Ra. 908-910, where Euripides charges Aeschylus with deceiving his public through his dramas 
made of long silences of the actors and extended choral songs. 

68 The ancient scholion on this passage focuses only on the anachronism of the scene, not on 
its staging. 
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much that some children lost consciousness and unborn babies were aborted» 
(tes 5€ Pao év TH EmtdeigEt TOV Ebpevibwv onopdébnv cioayayovta TOV YopoOV 
Tooovdtov éxnAfsat Tov Sfjpov Wote Ta pEV vyMA expat, TA SE EpyBova 
EFapuBAWOF}Vvat). 

It is noteworthy that both the ancient bios and the above scholia share the same 
interest in actual staging and the same perception of Aeschylean tragedy as 
superspectacular. Such a perception is not to be found in Aristophanes’ Frogs, 
where, «except for the reference to chariots, Aeschylus is regarded as monstruous 
and astounding in his words not his production» (Taplin 1977, 45); on the contrary, 
it appears to be later than fifth-century Athens, and probably conditioned by 
reproductions of the tragedies characterized by interpolated spectacular effects, 
which could have contributed to attach to their staging the effects attributed by 
Aristophanes to their language and style. The cited scholia could be rooted in such 
a cultural context, but it is impossible to identify their possible source with any 
precision. 

Finally, there is a third scholion which deserves some attention. It comments 
upon the gory image conjured up by the Chorus leader at the beginning of her 
rhesis, pronounced upon her arrival at Athens in pursuit of Orestes (vv. 244-247): 


elév' 168’ goTi TavBpOc Expaves TEKLAP, 
Erov 5€ unvuTipos apOEyKTov Ppadaic. 
TETPAVHATLOHEVOV yap WG KUWV veBPOV 
TIpds aiva Kal GTAAAYLOV ExWAaTEVOLEV. 


Aha! This is the clear track of the man! Follow the guidance of the voiceless informant! Like 
a hound on the trail of a wounded fawn, we are tracking him down by the drip of blood. 


An ancient commentator explains the simile of the hound hunting a wounded 
fawn in the following terms: 


schol. vet. Eum. 246b tetpovpatiopé(vov): 76 pév dmoppeiv 16 aipa mapaSofoAoyiac éoti 
Tpayrkis. Spa SE pr ExBaivnt tiv moti 6 dnd “Apyous cic AcA~ovs Kw, ita éxeiev cic 
‘AGnvac Kai Et aia oTACWV dd TOD Eipous. Pavtacia ObV GUNXavoS: GAAG Kai CVYKEXUTAL 
Tit MapadozoAoyiat. M 


wounded] The drip of blood is typical of tragic paradoxology. Be careful that he who from 
Argo arrives at Delphi, and from there at Athens, with his sword still dripping blood does 
not violate credibility. The scene is therefore impossible, and is also blended with 
paradoxology. 


69 For this hypothesis see Taplin 1977, 45-49. 
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The Erinyes are the hound, while the bleeding fawn is Orestes, whose sword is 
still dripping blood (cf. schol. Eum. 64b 10 pév Eipocg Hpaypevov Ett KaTEXwWV 
‘Opéotns). Such a hunting scene is qualified by the scholiast as a mavtaoia 
dunxavos, with reference to the implausible detail of the blood still trickling long 
after the murder. Here is a clear instance of those visualizations classified by 
‘Longinus’ (Subl. 15.8) as poetic phantasiai inasmuch as they are characterized by 
«an exaggeration which belongs to fable and far exceeds the limits of credibility». 
More precisely, the implied category is that of the adynaton or ‘impossibility’,”° 
which Aristotle treated as a tolerated exception in poetry, within certain boundaries 
(cf. Poet. 1460a11—b5). He considered the impossible or marvelous more feasible in 
epic than in tragedy, since the first is a narrative and allows one to overlook 
implausible scenes or details,” which is more difficult in the second genre be- 
cause of its dramatic nature. If, however, a tragedian” introduces irrational inci- 
dents to his plays, he should at least put them “outside the plot-structure (€w 
TOD pLUBEvLATOG), such as Oedipus’ not knowing the manner of Laius’ death” 
(1460a29-31) or other tragic instances later quoted by the philosopher. In 
Eum. 244-247 this limitation does not appear to be observed, for the Erinyes 
describe what they see, with the result that the adynaton is not ‘sweetened’ in any 
way and, therefore, violates credibility (6pa S€ pn éxBaivy trv miotw KTA.).” 

A final aspect to consider regards the characterization of the Aeschylean 
mapadoéoAoyia as specifically ‘tragic’ - a specification which finds no parallels 
elsewhere, as far as I know. The easier hypothesis is that the reference is to the 
(peculiarly tragic) effect of fear caused by the horrific detail of the bloody sword, 
a particular instance of the general effect of xnAnétc produced by poetic images 
according to ‘Long.’ Subl. 15.2.” 


70 Cf. Lausberg 1973, 515 § 1180, 538f. §§ 1216-1218; Manzo 1988, esp. 87-27. For another in- 
stance of adynaton in Aeschylus see ‘Long.’ Subl. 15.6 (quoted above, § 2). 

71 Cf. Else 1957, 621-631. For a concrete application of this principle see schol. bT Il. 21.269a, 
where the question of the plausibility is explicitly addressed and solved by admitting that the 
readers do not even notice the problem: dAov TO meSiov méAayos yeyevnpEvov U0 To MoTaLoD 
(scil. the river god Scamander) &5et%ev Wote Kal TOS Wpous EmtKAVCetv Tod AytAAEWwS. Kai POS 
pev GANOVELaV TadTA Ov MLB AVA Ti yap EmpdattEeTo MEpi TOUS GAAOUG OTPATLWTAG; 
anmiPavov yap povov Tov AytAAéEa UMd Tod MoTaLod Tadta maoyxetv. Wo 6 Ev motToEL 
mapaéexta. On this and other similar scholia cf. Meijering 1987, 65-70; Niinlist 2009, 174-184. 
72 However, the question involves epic poets too (cf. e.g. Rostagni 1945, 152; Else 1957, 627 with 
n. 114; Lucas 1968, 230 ad 1460a31). 

73 For another example of impossibilities within a tragic plot cf. Poet. 1461b19-21, about Ae- 
geus’ scene in Eur. Med. 663ff. 

74 As noted above (n. 12), ‘Longinus’ distinguishes ‘poetic imagining’ (f napa momntais pavta- 
oia) from ‘rhetoric imagining’ (6ntoptkn PavTaoia): the aim of the former is to enthral the 
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4 Concluding remarks 


The survey above shows that the term phantasia has been used to point out 
different aspects of Aeschylean poetry, from the false mental image of a character 
caused by a disturbed state of mind, to the icastic visualization realized by the 
poet through a skillful use of lexis, to the (supposedly) spectacular visual effects 
of the stage production. 

These three main meanings point to different backgrounds. The first seems 
to go back to Hellenistic epistemology and, very likely, to the Stoic theory of 
deceptive impressions, which appear to be true, but are in fact the effect of strong 
passion or madness. Some scholia on the first part of Seven against Thebes betray 
such a philosophical concern and seem to be rooted in the debate between Stoics 
and Sceptics about the criterion of truth - a debate also based on the evidence 
provided by many literary examples. 

The second meaning of phantasia, on the other hand, points to a rhetorical 
milieu, one particularly interested in the choice of ancient models to be emulated. 
‘Longinus’, in particular, regarded Aeschylus’ visualizations as a powerful 
example of artistic grandeur and the ability to enthral and strike the audience 
through unexpected or implausible scenes, but not without a severe criticism of 
the stylistic flaws he encountered, such as tumidity and harshness. This shows 
that the poet «was in fact a problematic figure for critics of the sublime» (Hunter 
2009, 130). This notion of phantasia makes its appearance also in the ancient 
scholia, for example in the note on Eum. 246, where the representation of Orestes 
pursued by the Erinyes features an implausible detail, namely the sword still 
dripping blood long after the murder - a detail which is regarded as apt to 
produce the peculiarly tragic effect of fear (the effect which ‘Longinus’ did not 
concede to Boreas’ imaginative rhesis in the Orithyia).” 

In some scholia, this interest in the graphic quality of the language is 
associated with an eagerness for the actual production of the drama (generally 
recovered by the poetic words themselves). This aspect is attested to, for example, 
by some comments on the staging of the first part of the Eumenides (scholl. vett. 
64a and 94a), where phantasia refers to a scene or a personification mentally 
conceived by the poet and concretely represented on stage, bringing the term 


audience and its main feature is «an exaggeration which belongs to fable and far exceed the 
limits of credibility» (15.8 Ta pév napa Tois MomTois pUOIKWTEpav EXEL TV UMEPEKMTWOLV, WC 
Zpny, kai Mdavtn TO MLoTOV UmEpaipovoav). 

75 Subl. 3.1 kav Ekaotov avtdv (scil. the phrasing and the images) mpdc avydc dvaoKontis, ék 
tot poPepod xa’ ddtyov brovootet mpd TO EDKATAPPOVNTOV. 
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close to the Aristotelian concept of opsis. Such a concern is shared with the older 
Vita Aeschyli, probably of Peripatetic origin, and could partly reflect the practice 
of post-classical reperformances of Aeschylean tragedies, in so far as complex 
mechanical devices are involved.” 

In sum, it can be observed that the different values of the term phantasia 
appear to reflect some significant moments of Aeschylus’ Nachleben from the 
Hellenistic age onwards and the perspective from which his tragedies -— or, at 
least, some passages from them - were read and utilized in philosophical and in 
rhetorical contexts. 
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Renzo Tosi 
Aeschylus’ scholia in ms. Ath. Iber. 209: 
Two examples 


Abstract: Among the scholia to Aeschylus’ Persae preserved by the ms. Ath. Iber. 
209 (12th-14th century), the one to v. 14 takes over a glossographic exegesis of 
the words inmotns and inmnAdtns as pvyde, using it for an inmevs which probably 
left the interpreters uncertain of the difference between d&yyeAoc and innevs. The 
scholium on vv. 869-871 recalls two passages of Eustathius’ commentary to the 
Iliad, with a clear simplification; it belongs to a section, in the ms., which offers 
mostly scholia belonging to the A-family, which, according to Smith, derive from 
a lost commentary by Tzetzes, who, in turn, would have recalled Eustathius’ 
commentary to the Iliad. Nevertheless, a thorough analysis of this particular case 
shows that the situation is more complex. Finally, in this scholium we find the 
fragment of an anonymous author, which could be tragic, and, in particular, 
Euripidean. 


Aeschylus’ scholia in ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161) are still not edited. M. Ercoles 
and C. Franchi read them and discovered that many hands wrote them’. There- 
fore, Smith’s assumption that it is possible to distinguish only two hands that 
wrote the scholia is erroneous. In particular, until f. 70 they are almost similar to 
those of Laur. pl. 32,9 (10th century). After f. 70 the scholia were written by many 
Byzantine scholars, who sometimes took and copied former scholia or lexico- 
graphical items, in order to explain as obscure an author as Aeschylus was. One 
of these Byzantine scholars had the same source as the A-scholia. 


1. The first section is similar to the optimus codex. However, some scholia are 
interesting. For example, Pers. 14f. obte tig &yyeAos ovTE Tis immevs / GoTV TO 
Tepo@v dicveitat is explained by the gloss puyevs in some manuscripts (YaHU : 
vyac Ya)’. In Ath. Iber 209 there is a wider scholion (inmetvc: puyets, Tapa TO 
“innota Néotwp”* Kai Exeivo yap oi yAwoooypda@ot avTi ToD @uyac TIWéaol), 
together with a reference to the Glossographers. Many fragments of the 
Glossographers survive because of the criticism of Aristarchus:? one of them is 


1 For the sigla I® and I’ see Ercoles-Franchi 2017 §2.2 (with n. 5) and §2.3. 

2 See also Tosi 2016. 

3 They were edited by Dyck 1987. According to Lehrs (1865, pp. 37f.) the Glossographers were 
schoolmasters of the 4th century CE. Latte (1925), Pfeiffer (1973, p. 147) and Nikitas (1978, p. 75) 
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concerned with our topic. Its main source is Eustathius’ commentary to II. 2.625 

(305.4-8 = 1.472 V.): ob yap Aovaixteds dvéKxab_ev 6 MvAEvs, GAAG XOAOV TABWY 

KATA TOV MATPOS HETWKTOEV EK TOV KATA "HASa TOMWV Eig TO AOVAIXLOV. 610 Kat 

immoTns viv eipfjo8at Soxel Kai avTOS dvTi TOD PuYdc: KEiTAL yap NOTE TO iMMOTNS 

6vopa KATA TOUS TAWOooypa@ous (fr. 12 Dyck) Kai Emi TOLOUTOV GNPAtvopEVOU. 

Another source is Tz. in [Hes.] Scut. 216 (ap. Dyck), that explains inmota Iepoevc: 

EOLKE KATA TOUS TAWOOoypa@ous inmdTHV aKovElV TOV Puydéda, Emel O MATTOS 

"Axpiotog éféBadev avtov. ob yap eiokyetat inmw ypwpevos O TMepoevs. It is 

evident that the Glossographers explained innotng, ‘rider’, by puyac, ‘runaway’, 

‘exile’. This explanation is very odd, but there is also trace of it in the Homeric 

scholia. In particular, see: 

a) Aristonicus’ scholion to Il. 14.117 innota Oivevcs: St EAEyyovtat oi TOV 
inmotnv amo&t6dvtes Puyasa- 6 yap Oivevs KaTepetvev Ent THs Matpibos and 
14.119 6 inn6tn¢ (cf. v. 117) dpa ob Puyac, GAA’ immuKds. Kai 6 “HotoSos (fr. 228 
M.-W.) 6€ obtws dr Koev: “iSwv 8 inmnAdta Kijpvs”, dvti tod inmiKdsg 

b) scholia maiora to Il. 18.331 immnAdta- inntkds, b[BC] T od @vydc, ws ot 
vewtepot. T &kpws 6 davttti6not TH Mevoitiw Tov EavtoD mMatEpa, STL OV 
HOvog Ta Spola mMEloETAL TM ikw, GAAA Kal Oi yoveis avTOD dSpota 
Kapteproouvot TM Mevottiw. b[BCE*‘] T 

c) schol. D to Il. 2.336 van Thiel Innota. Avti tod inmixds. viv 6, puydc. 6 yap 
MOUTHS Vov avTi TOD Puyddos KEexprntat. ‘HpaxAfjs Emtotpatevoas Th IvAw, 
81d TO pr] KABApPHF| vat avTOV KO NnAEws Tov TPitov Povov, Kai 61a Tv TOV 
NnAci8@v d~poovvny, ToAbs Fv MopO@v Thy TOAtv. Kal €~’ boov LEV 
TleptxAvpevoc 6 NnAgwe én, SvadAwtos Nv 1 MOAIc. auPiBlos yap éyéveTo 
Exeivoc. kal 61) yevopevov adtov péAtooay, Kal OTaVTA Emi TOD ‘HpakAéous 
appatos, A®nva ecikdoaoa ‘HpaxAci, énoinoev dvaipebivat. Tote NEotwp év 
Teprvoig Tpepopevoc, top8nGeions tig MvAov, Kai Tv Evdexa d5eAQOv 
avtod avaipebévtwv, LOvos MEpteAeiP~On. 610 kai Tepryviog WvopdoOn. iotopet 
‘HoiodSo¢ év Katahoyots (fr. 33b M.-W.) 

d) schol. ex. Od. 3.68d Pontani Teprjvios inméta Néotwp: ei pev voeitat TO 
“Tepryvioc” ws ano tov “Tepryvn” <t> vijoosc, vontéov Kal TO “inmdTa” ws 
ovyac: Tov yap Ed’ inmov Mvyovta “inmdtnv” EKGAOUV KATE TIVa SIGAEKTOV. 
el 6€ TO “yeprivioc” ws and Tob “yépac” 1 Tyr, VonTEOV Kal TO “inmdTA” WS 
OTL OTPATNYLKOG Kal yYPWHEVOS Tois inmolc. iotopEitat SE STL TOD ‘HpaKAéosc 


thought that they were later. In my opinion the expression ‘glossographer’ does not indicate a 
true school of commentators, but generically indicates some early scholars whom Aristarchus 
argued with in polemics against an impressionistic way of explaining Homer. See also Degani 
1995, pp. 506f. (= 2004, pp. 791f.), and Tosi 1997. 
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MOU|OAVTOS Povov Kal pEAAOVTOS dmEABEiv cig THY NnAéws ywpav 61a 
KaGapotv, 6 NnAEvG TapoTpUVGEis Tapa Tis “Hpac ovK E6Eato avtov, Kat 
anfAGEv Eig TOUS AartiBas, Kai DoTEpov PETA TO oxEiv KABdPOLOV TOD ~Povon, 
EOTPATEVOE KATA THV LN SEFapEvwv avTov, Kal Eyeveto Puyac eis Tepryvnv 
vijgov 0 Néotwp kai dvetpaen exe. 


This strange interpretamentum is also present in lexicographical texts: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Ap. Soph. 92 B. immotat- oi wev vewTepot inndtnv Tov puydda [inmotrv] 
Nyovow: “inndta DoiviE”, STL Puyac ANd Tijs MaTpISO¢ MPs IINAga NAGEV. O 
5é “Ounpos ov gorkev Eni ToUTOU TdooELv. ZoTLV OdV 6 inmdtNg inmUKds KATA 
TIOAELOV, Wc NEotwp kal Oivevs. The source of this entry should be a iunctura 
inmota Moivie, that is not attested in any Homeric passage. In my opinion, 
Lehrs was right in thinking that the source was a passage with yépwv 
inmnAata Doivi (cf. Il. 9.432, 16.196, 19.311). In that case, the Homeric text 
known by Apollonios had a varia lectio yeprvtos inmota Doivie. 

Three glosses of Hesychius are interesting. In 1794, inmevc: [puydc]. Kai ciSo¢ 
Kopookonpiov. Kai Oo [éni] inntukfig émtotnpwv, Latte bracketed vydac. 
According to him, this interpretamentum derived from 1797 inmnAdtns: itnov 
EAavvwv immtKds Puyds. The same interpretamentum is present in t 854 
inndta: inndtns, inntkdc. ol S€ vewTepol Pvydc. OVK Ev. KGAALOV yap 
EMLOTIPWYV iTtTUKis, inmKwWTATOS Av(g). GAAOL itmnAaTNs. Such a situation is 
frequent in Hesychius’ lexicon: what was an originally complex structure is 
divided into many simple glosses. Sometimes this process causes mistakes, 
and it is always difficult to understand the original structure. In our case the 
glosses derive from a text similar to schol. Il. 14.117f., where inmnAdtns and 
immotns were explained in two different ways.’ 

Et. M. 474.6-10 innota-: d6vopa éotiv dno Tod inmoTNs, KATA HETATIAAOHOV, 
inmota, Avti Tov inmKdc. Eni 6€ Tob, “inmdtTa Néotwp”, avti Tob Pvydasoc 
éotiv quotes inmdéta Néotwp and explains it by the phrase dvti tot uyasos. 


4 Istudied similar cases in Tosi 2015. In particular, schol. Tricl. Aesch. Ag. 200b Smith mpdpotow: 
TOI TPOLAXOIG, TOis BaotAEevow has two interpretamenta that derive from a controversy between 
the Glossographers and Aristarchus: see scholl. A Il. 3.44 mpdpov- Ott KATA OVyKOTT|V TOV 
MPOPAXOV ElpNKEV, OVX WS oi [Awoooypa~ot (fr. 28 Dyck) Tov Baotéa, IL. 7.75a MPdpos Eppevat 
"Extopt Siw: Stt iSiws ws MEpi ETEPoVv. Kal STL MPOHOV TOV MPOPAXOV KATA OVYKOTITYV. Kal OTL 
axaipws Siov Eavtov 6 “Extwp, Il. 7.116b mpdpov- Stt Mpdpov TOV MPdpaXov KoLdG AEyet, II. 
7.136a MpOpoc: StL avti TOD MPdWAXos KOLG, II. 15.293 MPdpos toTaTat WE LEVOIVav: StL MPSLOS 
capac 6 mpdpaxos, Il. 22.85 pr SE MPdpos iotado TOUTW- STL GAPAS TPOLOG 6 TPdpaxXoG, OY O 
Baowevs. In schol. Tricl. Aesch. Ag. 200b nothing of the original structure survives: the two in- 
terpretamenta are simply presented as synonyms of the lemma. 
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This expression is quoted by our Aeschylean scholion and is the lemma of 
schol. D Il. 2.336 and schol. ex. Od. 3.68d. 


The term ‘Glossographers’ is sometimes used generically and does not indicate 
the ancient Homeric commentators. In particular, A.R. Dyck observed (1987, pp. 
120f.) that «several passages in which Eustathius, evidently on his own authority, 
employs the term of authors of studies of dialect glosses» do not concern the 
Glossographers’ pre-Aristarchean exegesis. Dyck established two criteria for 
identifying the true fragments of ancient Homeric exegesis: their presence in the 
Homeric scholia, and the traces of Aristarchean polemic. Both conditions are 
satisfied in our case. There are Homeric scholia containing the interpretamentum 
@uyac and Aristonicus’ scholia demonstrate that Aristarchus argued against it. 
However, it is very difficult to understand which is the passage that is being 
explained in such a strange way. On this point an important element is that 
ancient commentators — in particular the Glossographers — derived their exegesis 
from the immediate context.’ In Il. 2.628f. Ati pido inndta BvAcus, / b¢ note 
Aovaixtov & anevaooato matpi yoAwGeic the hero Phyleus is characterized as 
having quarreled with his father and left his native land. Therefore DuAevc was 
truly a puydc and it is possible that the Glossographers linked the epithet innota 
with this characterizing element. Perhaps, the paronomastic play MvAgevc ~ 
ouyevs favoured this association. However, many mythical heroes (for example 
Oivevs and IIndevs) had to leave their native land in their youth. It is a typical 
‘mythologeme’. Therefore the exegesis immotns = puydc was extended to other 
heroes and to passages where there was no link to the context.® 

The presence of the quotation inméta Néotwp in our scholion demonstrates 
that it does not derive either from Eustathios or from Tzetzes. Therefore its source 
lies in the Homeric scholiastic tradition, where the glossographic explanation of 
immotns and inmnAdtns with vyds was still present. Of course it is also possible 
that this derivation should be explained with recourse to an etymological lexicon 
such as the Et. M. (quoted above). This lexicon seemed to be useful in the 
interpretation of Pers. 14, where it was difficult to understand the difference 
between dyyeAoc and innevc. Modern scholars explain it either as an emphatic 


5 Many strange scholiographical and lexicographical interpretations must be explained by this 
attitude: cf. Marzullo 1968; Degani 1977-1978; Bossi/Tosi 1979-1980; Tosi 1988, pp. 127-134. 

6 Paolo Scattolin discussed with me about this question. According to him the starting point of 
this exegesis was the case of Nestor, who was abroad when Heracles destroyed Pylos. In schol. D 
Il. 2.336 van Thiel explains the epithet of Nestor I'eprjvtos in this way (while in schol. ex. Od. 3.68d 
Pontani explains it in a completely different way). In my opinion, this myth could explain the 
extension of the interpretamentum to Nestor, but cannot be its origin. 
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expression — where inmevc specifies the generic dyyeAos - or in light of the 
difference between Greek dyyeAot and Persian dyyapot. Actually, the latter of 
these travelled more quickly than the former because they were riding.’ In my 
opinion, Rose (1957, 89) is right in observing the «tendency to put the genus first, 
the species after». This interpretation sees a reference to the fast Persian system 
of communicating’ and avoids introducing a strange distinction into the text 
(why should the Persian old men wait for a Greek &yyeAoc?). However that may 
be, a Byzantine interpreter thought that in this passage Persian old men are 
waiting for a messenger or a fugitive soldier. 


2. In the second section the scholia were written by many scholars. One of them 
(I>) had a source similar to A-scholia. According to Smith (1980), A-scholia has 
copied a lost commentary of Tzetzes on Aeschylus, and Tzetzes was familiar with 
Eustathius’ commentary on the Iliad. In my opinion, it is probable that the 
commentary of Tzetzes was the source of A-scholia. The most important evidence 
is schol. I? Sept. 374d 6 &€ Tééttns zoe, noi, 0 dyyeAog ex Tis dyav 
EMUpatvopEevNs oTovsiis pn ESpaopévov éxetv TOv nd6a GAN’ ExkpepdpEevov 
émupépety, for which see the schol. A ad loc. éouxe 5, proi, Kai 6 &yyEedos Ex TES 
dyav émipatvopévns onovéi(s pt] Népacpevov Exetv Tov avtod 166A GAN’ Exxpepty 
TOUTOV Emtpepetv Kai GoTaTOV®. On the contrary, four elements make the second 
assumption of Smith doubtful: 
a) the lapse of time when Tzetzes wrote his commentary would be narrow: from 
1175, when Eustathius was appointed Archbishop of Thessaloniki, to 1180, 
the probable date of Tzetzes’ death;”° 


7 Soalso in the translations, as, for example, «nessun nunzio che sia giunto a piedi 0 a cavallo» 
(Di Virgilio), «non fante non cavaliere» (Ferrari), «no messenger either on foot or on horseback» 
(Hall), «nessun messaggero giunge, a piedi 0 a cavallo» (Giulia and Moreno Morani). 

8 Aeschylus hints at it expressly in Ag. 282 (about the fire system of communicating devised by 
Clytemnestra). 

9 Morocho Gayo (1989, p. 39) does not agree with this reconstruction. His starting point is a 
scholion that concerns the ages of human life. In his opinion, its core derives from Aristophanes 
of Byzantium’s De appellatione aetatum and became a traditional topic, being used by several 
medieval authors. Therefore, scholia of such a type do not constitute evidence for identifying the 
source. According to him, the text of schol. Sept. 374d is also quite traditional. 

10 This date is however not certain. Cullhed (2015) argued that Tzetzes’ poem on Psellos’ para- 
phrase of Aristotle’s ITepi épynveiac belonged to the early life of its author and thereby it does 
not provide a terminus post quem for Tzetzes’ death. 
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b) the main evidence is schol. Sept. 72a, which exhibits an evident link with the 
exegesis to II. 11.156f., but it is not possible to understand whether its source 
is Eustathius or a scholion; 

c) this annotation is present only in late manuscripts, that represent, according 
to Smith (1982, pp. XV—XX), an interpolated reduction of A-scholia; and, 

d) according to Smith, the link between schol. Pr. 10 and Eust. in Il. 1.25 (29.33- 
36 =1 48 V.) is another piece of evidence. In this case too it is not true for the 
best redaction, published by Herington (1972, p. 70). Smith himself observes 
(1980, p. 398) what follows: «in fact the other MSS of the A commentary give 
a version that is much nearer to Eustathius than the one printed by 
Herington». 


A scholion I’ of Ath. Iber. 209 gives us something new. Pers. 869-871 oiat =tpupo- 

viov meAdyousg AyeAwides eici mopotkot / Opykiwv énavAwv is geographically 

absurd: the Strymon river is in Khalkidike, while the Achelous flows into the Ionic 

Sea near Kephalonia. Our scholion solves this geographical question by 

interpreting AyeAwidec mdpotcol as a metonymic expression: Ti Kolvov ZTpvLOViW 

TEAdYEL TH OpaKkg kai AyeAwtor xwpatc, al pKpod TH Iwviw nmpookvpovovy, i pt} 

TIC if] TAS aMAWs Tap’ WSaTt Ayehwidac KaAei (l<ov> dyxtdAous Ff TapAabadaccious) 

ws Tavtos Datos AyeAwou KaAovpEVOD (MAPA Kal TO AyeA@ov Pavate, avTt TOD 

anAdc WSwp), i VrepPatov ein, olat ai AyeAwiSec Kal ai Ztpuvpoviol, ai Tij¢ OpaKns 
mapotkot; Many modern scholars also interpret this phrase in such a way." In fact, 
in many tragic passages Achelous simply indicates a lot of water.” The scholion of 

Ath. Iber. 209 is quite similar to two passages of Eustathius’ commentary on the 

Iliad. They are: 

a) in 13.390 (938.69-939.1 = 3.491.21—23 V.) &tepot 5é avTi TOD ayEpwis dyeAwic 
ypaovoty, ws av Tic eitot VSatoTpegns, wo Ayekwou AEyOLEVOV TAVTOG 
v6atTos, Ka0a kal Ev Tois EF7\g MOV prONoeTat, and 

b) in21.194 (1231.11f. = 4.484.12-15 V.) kai GAAwe 6€ eineiv, 6 MaAatoc AOyos TaVU 
Tov AyeA@ov oepvevel, we Kal Mav DSwp €& abtod AyeA@ov KAnOfjvat, Kaba 


11 See Teuffel/Wecklein 1901, p. 70; Hall 1997, p. 167. Broadhead (1960, pp. 217f.) does not 
agree: according to him, the metonymic usage of Achelous is not suitable for sea water. For this 
reason, Rose (1957, p. 152) refers the expression to the river named Strymon. 

12 See Eur. Andr. 167 yept omeipovoav AyeAwtov Spdoov (with the related scholion dvtt tod 
paivovoav: we yap oi oneipovtes pintovot TA OTEPLATA Ev TH yf], OUTWCS Kal Oi PaivovtEs TO DSwp. 
Ayed@ov 5€ nav ToTapLov Déwp Pact ws Spdv nav SévEpov kat dxpdSpva Mavtas TOUS KapTtOUs), 
Hyps. fr. 753,1 K., Ba. 625. 
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Kai Oxeavov ék Tod Oxeavod. prot yobv tig “AyeA@ov paoate”, TOUTEOTL 
pavate TH yiv B6arTt. 


The words ws navtos bSatog AyeAwov KaAoupEVvoD are similar to wo AyeAwou 
Aeyopevov mavtos béatos (938.69-939.1), and mapa kai To AyeA@ov pavate, avTi 
tov dnA@c bSwp must be linked to the final part of 1231.11f. However, there are 
two differences between Eustathius and the scholion: 1) the quotation of another 
metonymic usage (ka8a Kai OQxeavov ék Tod Oxeavod) is present only in 
Eustathius; and 2) the scholion quotes an anonymous expression AyeA@ov 
pdvate, which he goes on to explain by a&vti tov dmA@c B6wp. In Eustathius the 
situation is quite different: the quoted text is AyeA@ov paoate and it has a wider 
explanation (tovtéott pavate Ti yfv VSatt). Furthermore, the introductory 
formula is more suitable in Eustathius (not yobv ttc) than it is in the scholion 
(napa Kai Td). In fact, mapa Td is normally used to indicate a derivation or an 
etymology and not to introduce a locus similis. 

Apparently, this case confirms the hypothesis of Smith. But there are two 
elements against it: 1) this annotation is present only in Ath. Iber. 209 and not in 
any other manuscript of A-scholia; therefore, it could be an addition from another 
source; and 2) the text of the scholion is not similar to only one passage of 
Eustathius, but its elements are distributed in two different passages. I imagine 
that the scholion did not derive directly from Eustathius, but that both had a 
common source. It is possible that this source belonged to earlier Homeric 
exegesis” and that Eustathius took from it different materials in the two passages. 
Otherwise, it is possible that the scholiast adapted the material to his comment, 
in particular by removing the useless kai OQxeavov ék tov Oxeavot. He also 
replaced the strange form pdoate with the more common pavate, that in reality 
belonged to the interpretamentum. In addition, we have to deal with the common 
occurrence of the ‘intrusive gloss’.“ There is here another possibility. Cullhed 
(2015) argued against the presumption that Eustathius, as a learned man, had no 
need to use Tzetzes and showed that in some cases he probably did. Therefore, it 
is also possible that Tzetzes’ commentary was the source of both the IapexBodai 
of Eustathius and the A-scholia. All in all, I have not proved that A-scholia did 
not derive from Eustathius’ commentary; I have only argued that it is very 


13 L. Battezzato suggests that the passage being commented upon could be II. 21.194—197, where 
Zenodotus considered the v. 195 (oW5é Babuppeitao péya o8évoc Oxeavoio) spurious. Therefore, 
according to Zenodotus it means that all waters are born from Achelous. On this issue, see 
D’Alessio 2004. 

14 See in particular Wilamowitz 1914, p. XXIX; Thomson 1967; West 1973, pp. 22f. 
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doubtful. Some people think that definitive conclusions are possible for such 
problems. I do not believe that they are. 

The phrase AyeA@ov pdoate is not an Homeric one.” The metonymic usage 
of Achelous is typical of tragedy, and in particular of Euripides (see n. 12). It is 
possible that AyeA@ov pdoate too was extracted from (or influenced by) an 
Euripidean tragedy. In that case, I think that AyeA@ov pacoate would be more 
valid than AyeA@ov pacate from a metrical point of view. 


3. Finally, a general thought. The scholia in ms. Ath. Iber. 209 were written by 
many scholars. The ms. was used for a long time in Byzantine school. For this 
reason some annotations are made of grammatical rules, probably derived from 
Herodian, and a hand (I°)"* inserts morphological and syntactical scholia. Some- 
times scholars believe that all the manuscripts containing scholia are similar to 
modern commented editions or to editions cum notis variorum. That is not always 
true. Many manuscripts equipped with scholia, such as Ath. Iber. 209, were used 
by many people, who inserted annotations that were useful for their interests and 
needs (some other annotations, for instance, are barely grammatical: cf. e.g. 
schol. Pers. 440 wc maxUs Taxiwv Td00WwV -ov, Taydc Taxiwv TdooWV Kai BdoowV 
-ov, pays Bpayiwv Bpdoowv -ov, éyyus éyyiwv Ecowv -ov, Kal doowV -Ov, EAAXOG 
EAaxiwv EAdoowvy -ov, OUTW Kal HAaKPOG HaKpiwv pdoowv).”” Often they have no 
appearance of a coherent and exhaustive comment, but contain a set of annota- 
tions of different kinds. 

Therefore, the quality of the scholia is also quite heterogeneous. The two 
examples studied here clearly show this variety. Both scholia try to explain a very 
difficult passage: the first one absurdly, taking an odd Homeric gloss, the second 
one giving a very probable solution. Two attitudes in the study of scholia are 
opposite and wrong: some scholars believe that explanations of scholia (and 
lexica) are decisive proofs for the interpretation of classical texts, while other 
scholars have no confidence in these materials and never take them into critical 
consideration. On the contrary, we have to decide without prejudice, and on a 
case-by-case basis. In general, it could be useful to remind only that: a) ancient 
scholars often knew the context of texts that are now for us only fragmentary; b) 
they did not have our linguistic and etymological tools, and therefore their 


15 Ap. Soph. 138.14 and Hesych. p 128 H. pdcoate’ pavate derive fom Od. 20,150 pdooate T’ év 
Te Opdvoto’ evmoU|TOLOL TaN TAG. Of course, this passage has nothing to do with our quotation. 
16 For the siglum see above n. 1. 

17 Menéndez Pidal (1927) used the expression autor-legion for a text whose authors are many 
and of different types. Morocho Gayo (1989) applied this to the scholia. 
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explanations of glosses were often based on the immediate context or on vague 
phonic similarities; and c) the Aristarchean explanations are in general better 
than the glossographic ones. Aristarchus’ method was thus a major step forward 
in the history of the interpretation of texts. 
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Caterina Franchi 
Around Europe in two hundred years: The 
wanderings of ms. Ath. Iber. 209 


Il ne voyageait pas, il décrivait une circonférence 


J. Verne, Le Tour du Monde en Quatre—Vingts Jours 


Abstract: Ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161) is a stratified manuscript, composed of 
different texts (in order: Euripides, Aeschylus, Theocritus, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Tzetzes, Pindar) written by different scribes, whose datings range from the 
1ith/12th to the 14th century: the only certain note of possession belongs to 
Maximos Margounios (end of the 16th century), who donated it, at his death, to the 
Monastery of Iviron. This paper offers, on the basis of four marginal notes, some 
hypotheses on the history of the book as a material object, from its possible 
composition in Constantinople to its stay in Italy, through a passage in 15th-century 
Crete. 


Ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161; Lambros 4281),'I in the Aeschylean manuscript tra- 
dition, is a stratified work: it contains six different authors (in order: Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Theocritus, Dionysius Periegetes, Tzetzes, Pindar), written by nine 
different scribes. Whilst it has been studied by scholars of the different authors it 
contains, an overall investigation on its history and its composition was 
undertaken only by Tselikas in 2004.’ This study tries to establish some fixed 
points, mostly through marginal notes in the manuscript, which could trace its 
wanderings through time and space. 


1 Composition of the manuscript 
1.1 Material composition 


I is written on Eastern paper devoid of watermarks. It consists of 204 folios, 
divided into 27 quaternions, not all of which, in their present state, are complete. 
Traces of mould and humidity can be found throughout the whole book, 


1 Lambros 1900, II, 41. He dates the manuscript to the 13th century. 
2 Tselikas 2004. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110631883-015 
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especially in the first folios. In the actual impossibility of an autoptic analysis of 
the manuscript,’ it is very difficult to understand the process of unification of the 
different sections: we cannot see bindings, rulings, or any sign which could help 
us further in the comprehension of the making of this manuscript. However, we 
can establish a terminus post quem for the final gathering of the quires to the 
beginning of the 14th century, date of the most recent parts. Moreover, the texts 
which are collected seem to indicate that the manuscript was put together as an 
educational instrument: Euripides, Aeschylus, Theocritus, Dionysius, Pindar and 

Hesiod (even if in I it is rather Tzetzes’ commentary to Hesiod) appear in the lists 

of the authors used in the 13th and 14th century educational programs by scholars 

such as Maximos Planoudes, Manuel Moschopoulos, Thomas Magister or 

Demetrios Triklinios.* 

As for the physical aspect of the manuscript, the following traits are 
noticeable, as signs of a complex process of unification of the different works: 

a) on ff. 17’, 31’, 71'and 113' the paper has been cut on the internal left edge and 
then pasted to the spine of the manuscript with the support of a narrow strip 
of a different paper; 

b) numbers 83 and 87 have been skipped in the numbering of the folios, while 
number 104 is repeated twice. This happened during the final stage of the 
composition of the manuscript, when it was already as it is in the present 
state; 

c) f. 88'is cut in the lower right margin and f. 88’, belonging to a new quire with 
another type of paper, is glued on its verso; 

d) ff. 89'-90" and 144'-146’ are restored in the lower external outer corner, and 
the text written on the restoration is by a different hand than that of the rest 
of the page (for the restorer, see infra § 3.3); 

e) there are one or two folios which had been cut between ff. 106 and 107 before 
the numbering of the folios (thus not creating any problem in the foliation). 


3 It must be noted that all these considerations, due to the strict rules of the Iviron Monastery, 
have been made on photographic copies of the manuscript, generously provided by IRHT and 
the National Bank of Greece Cultural Foundation. 

4 On this topic, see e.g. Constantinides 1982, 79, 107, 151 and Wilson 1983, 236f., 246-256. 
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1.2 Textual content 


As for the texts collected in the manuscript, we find six authors, all written by a 
totality of nine scribes, Euripides and Aeschylus being copied by more than one 
hand. 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Euripides (ff. 1-30).° The tragedies are: Phoenissae (vv. 1150-1766), Hippoly- 
tus and Medea (vv. 1-1338; vv. 731-825 and 1029-1133, corresponding to a 
bifolium, are missing). A first hand wrote on two quires (1-16) what is left of 
the Phoenissae and Hippolytus until v. 1351: it was identified by D. Bianconi® 
with the hand of Thomas the Monk (RGK III 239) and can be dated to the sec- 
ond half of the 13th century. A second, slightly later hand wrote Hipp. 1352 
on f. 16” and began f. 17‘ with v. 1353, finishing the tragedy and then copying 
a complete Medea which has lost some folios. 

Aeschylus (ff. 31-85)’. We have three hands copying the Aeschylean Byzan- 
tine Triad: the first wrote the Vita Aeschyli and Prom. 1-342 (ff. 31-38), which 
could be the most ancient part of the manuscript, dated to the 11th—12th cen- 
tury; the second (= Smith’s hand I’) wrote Prom. 343-1079, Th. and Pers. 1- 
331 (ff. 39-70); the third wrote Pers. 332—-fin. Both of these hands are of the 
mid 13th century. 

Theocritus (ff. 86—-106).° A hand of the end of the 13th century copies all the 
Idyllia, in the order common to the «famiglia Laurenziana»’ (1, 5, 6, 4, 7-9, 2, 
10-15, 3). There should be a folium missing between ff. 102 and 103, possibly 
containing Jd. 13, and this could have led to the doubling of n. 104 in the 
numbering of the folios. 

Dionysius Periegetes (ff. 107-119). A 13th-14th century hand writes the 
Tlepuyynots tig Oixovpévns, repeatedly increasing the number of lines per 
column: 20 in the first folios, they become 28 from f. 113 to f. 118 and 34 on ff. 
118-119. The hand also uses a different, lighter ink on ff. 114” and 115’. 
Tzetzes’ commentary on Hesiod (ff. 120-143).’° The text is written by a hand 
identified by D. Bianconi with that of Manuel Gabalas (end 13th-beginning 
14th century: cf. RGK I, 270; II, 370; Ill, 445).” 


5 Cf. Turyn 1932, 25f.; 1943, 123; 1957, 325, Barrett 1964, 69 and Mastronarde/Bremer 1982, 10. 
6 Cf. Bianconi forthcoming. 

7 On this section, cf. Smith 1982, VII—XVII and West 1990, 323. 

8 On this section, cf. Wendel 1920, 172 and Gallavotti 1939, 43. 

9 Cf. Gallavotti 1939, 44. 

10 Cf. Pertusi 1955, XIIIf. 

11 Cf. Bianconi forthcoming. 
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VI. Pindar (ff. 144-204).” The Olympians (ff. 144°-173) and Pythian Odes (ff. 174- 
204) are written by a hand of the early 14th century. 


Considered by Turyn as «the most important and valuable manuscript of classical 
Greek poetry on Mount Athos», Tis then a work which cannot be dated precisely 
to one century or another, being composed of many parts with different dates: 
Lambros’ (1900, II, 41) and Tselikas’ (2004, 616) indication of the manuscript 
being of the 13th century is then somehow misleading and does not fully take into 
consideration the complex situation of this manuscript. 


2 The marginal notes 


The manuscript offers a great number and variety of scholia, scattered around all 
the works except for Dionysius and most of Pindar. They are often written by the 
same hands that wrote the main text." For the purpose of this paper, we will focus 
on those annotations which are signs of (occasional) readers rather than of 
learned scholars or scribes: not all of them (almost none, truth be told) can give 
us any precise information on the reader or on the manuscript itself, although 
they clearly show a picture of the manuscript as a working tool which could be 
annotated and easily written on. 


2.1 Marginalia 


I was a study tool: this is evident not only from the quality of the work and its 
contents,” but also from many of the marginalia. Some of them are pen trials or 
writing exercises (e.g. f. 204": Oxtw Evvea S€xa); others simply are copies of a 
verse or of a scholium, both belonging to I itself (e.g. f. 16": re-copying of the first 
verse of Medea, which begins in f. 18"; f. 132": copying of Hes. Op. 370-372; f. 141: 
copying of Hes. Op. 746; f. 147’: re-copying of schol. Pind. O. 2.23). 


12 On this section, cf. Turyn 1932, 24-26 and Irigoin 1952, 297. 

13 Turyn 1957, 326. 

14 Anexception is a hand responsible for supplements and corrections to the scholia to Aeschy- 
lus, called FP by Smith 1982. For its characteristics, see Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming § 3.3. 

15 As regards the Persae and the interest of the scholiasts for lexicographical and grammatical 
matters, see Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming, especially §§ 3.3 and 3.4. 
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In other instances, we read more complex sentences or writing exercises, 
such as in f. 85”, where a student (maybe) wrote three examples of kataypnots, 
HeTaAnWic and ovvexdSoxr). In the lower margin of the Vita Theocriti (f. 86") we 
find some glosses which seem to derive from Ps.—Zonaras: Aeupov. T0 Aiav mAaTH 
(= [Zonar.] 1298.3: Aeupdv. TO Aeiov Kai MAATY. dnd TOD Aiav Evpv.); EyKEtTaL. 
énixettat (= [Zonar.] 608.14); KioovBlov. mowteviKov motrptov (= [Zonar.] 1214.11: 
KIGOUVBLOV. MOWEVIKOV TOTHPLOV. tows aNd TOD KiGGod, ZE OV KaTEDKEVdTOVTO TA 
MOTIpla. KOLVOTEPWS SE Kal Eni Mavtwv THV EVAivwV TOoTNpiwv N A€étc TIBETAL. 
Tapa TO KexVaGat ic AUTO TOV Oivov. OioV YYW, XYUGW, KUTOUBLOV Kai KLGOUBIOV. 
‘Hoiosoc- dAiyw 8’ eioetat Kioovpiw); KiBVotov. pAaoxiov (= [Zonar.] 1213.11). 

In the blank page between the end of Persae and the beginning of the 
Theocritean section (f. 85"), a hand wrote the words Stapopos 6 éxOpodc Kat 
Stapopa n paxn and the three names KavédAng (sic) Tvyns ‘ABapts. The first note 
resembles Etym. Gud. 361.20 de Stefani. As for the names, they do not appear in 
the scholia to the Persae: whilst the pair Candaules-Gyges is well known from 
Hadt. I 7-13 onwards, Abaris the Hyperborean, a legendary sage, healer and priest 
of Apollo (see e.g. Hdt. IV 36 and Plat. Charm. 158c), appears a se and not associated 
with the first two but for the common oriental milieu. 

A hesitant hand, possibly of the 15th century, wrote, on f. 85’, the note 
Aptotopavns n(at)p(o)¢ Pudinnov xai p(nT)p(d)¢ ZnvoSwWpac fv vids, even 
though no text of the comic poet Aristophanes is present in the manuscript. This 
note, apparently completely out of context in the manuscript, does nevertheless 
bear some interesting details for what regards the name of Aristophanes’ mother. 
Whilst the identity of Aristophanes’ father Philip is widely known in literature 
(see Aristophanes’ biographies collected by Koster 1975 as nos. XXVIII, XXIXa, 
XXXIIa-b, XXXIII1, and Suda a 3932 Adler), the name of Zenodora is only attested 
in three other 15th-century manuscripts, all containing Thomas Magister’s Vita 
Aristophanis: Mon. gr. 137, Laur. pl. 31.13 and Ambr. F 40 sup. (see Koster 1975 n. 
XXXIII1 app. c). The interesting detail is that both the Monacensis and the 
Ambrosianus seem to belong to a Cretan environment” (for which see below). 

A note on f. 143” reads dote natep év TH Of] dvaKopidf| KAAS TOV TIS XT/PAS 
Stépetpdewpepiow dumteA@va. This sentence is not a word-to-word copying 
exercise and cannot be found elsewhere. The only occasion of a possible 
association of a vineyard and a widow is to be found in John Chrysostom, in his 
oration Ad Eudoxiam, where the writer addresses the empress Eudoxia, 


16 Of these terms, only xtoovPtov can be found in Theocritus (Id. 1,26), and in the relative scholia. 
17 Part of ms. Mon. gr. 137 (ff. 106'-127') was copied by the famous scholar Michael Apostolios. 
C£. Hajdié 2003, 161. 
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reprimanding her for having taken away a vineyard from a widow: this note could 
also be the beginning of a letter to some high-ranking clergyman, with 
Chrysostom’s quote right at the beginning.” 


2.2 Colophons 


There are just two colophons in the codex, one at the end of Dionysius Periegetes 
and the other at the end of Pindar. The first one (f. 119’) reads Oedg BonOroEtev 
apa Tovs (sic) S¥o TH tHv PiBAoV ypdtpavtt Kal KekTNHEVW. The second (f. 204") 
reads téAoc IIv8iwv. tod Htvddpov via AopBavet mépac. XplotM mepatwv 
Baotrst 60a mpéertet: TEAS TEAOG TEAOS TEAOG. 60a Gol 6 GEdc. Regrettably, these 
words do not help us much further into identifying the scribes or the environment 
in which they worked.” 


3 Following the steps of the manuscript 


The marginal notes listed above do not help us in the very hard task of 
understanding the whereabouts of the manuscript, its owners, its history. 
However, they are not the only ones which appear scattered around the 204 folia, 
and four notes are of particular interest. 


3.1 Constantinople, 14th century? — Dishypatos the Teacher 
6 Stownatos oiSe (ev) Tat ypappata, MU(Eic) & Soov obnW LEpLaOrKap(ev) >” 


This note, on the lower margin of f. 156" (fig. 1), may have been written by a 
student complaining about his teacher Dishypatos: the sense of it could be that 


18 I thank Prof. Pontani for this suggestion. 

19 These formulae are not attested word-by-word among the standard ones, as studied by Treu 
1970 and 1977, Eleuteri 1980 and Manfredini 1986 among others. Nevertheless, similar expres- 
sions are to be found in some of the colophons transcribed in Lake’s catalogue (1934-1939), e.g. 
EYPAE Kal TEpas EANNeEv (Patm. 33, Lake no. 15, year 941); evyeode [Se kat?] tw St8ovvtt (Patm. 
245, Lake no. 21, year 1057); ehaBe To Mpoonkov Mepa Taviepos avTN BiBAOs avtn BiBAov (Lond. 
Arund. 529, Lake no. 78, year 1111); kupte BonBet TW ow SovAW AEovTI LEpEt KAL KOVBOVALELOLW TW 
capaBavinvw Tw KTHOApEVW Kat xpVoooavTt (Par. gr. 164, Lake no. 174, year 1070); 50&a Tw Bewv 
Tlavta eveKa (Par. gr. 1324, Lake no. 181, year 1104). 
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the teacher does not know anything (five letters/words maximum), and is not 
even able to teach half of them to his pupils (>" = half). 

Obviously, there are numerous people named Dishypatos in the Byzantine 
world, and we do not know when to date the note, although it does not seem a 
very late hand (around the 14th century). Among the twenty-four Dishypatoi 
mentioned in the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (vol. 3) we find 
eight coming from Constantinople, three from Thessalonike, nine from other 
cities/countries (France, Italy, etc.) and four of unknown origin. If we narrow 
down the data to the end of the 13th-beginning of the 14th century and to those 
who could be teachers,” we find five from Constantinople and three from Thes- 
salonike. In particular, one Atovmatocg MavounA (no. 5542) is a 5t8d0KaAos Tob 
WaAtf\pos in Constantinople active in 1277; another Atovmatos Mavoun is a dea- 
con in Thessalonike between 1258 and 1260/61 (nn. 5543-5544). A third Atovma- 
TOS seems even more interesting: no. 5527 in the PLP is an oixetoc of Andronikos II 
Palaiologos, in 1324 in Constantinople. The idea of a Constantinopolitan environ- 
ment of the 14th century seems more likely: the scribe who copied Tzetzes 
(ff. 120'-143”) has been identified by D. Bianconi with Manuel Gabalas, who was 
teaching in Constantinople at the beginning of the 14th century (in 1329 he moved 
to Ephesus), and we can find some scholia, in the Pindaric section (ff. 144"-204"), 
written by the scribe himself, which can be derived from the Planudean edition 
of the poet, realized in Constantinople after 1280.” Gabalas, although he did not 
know personally the Emperor Andronikos II, was nevertheless in the entourage 
of the great scholars of the time — especially Nikephoros Chumnos, Andronikos’ 
logothetes: is the fact that both the Atounatosc mentioned before and Gabalas be- 
long to the emperor’s entourage a simple coincidence? Obviously, it is not certain 
whether we are talking of the same Dishypatoi as those mentioned in the PLP, 
and the identification of this Alovmatos with a teacher is not certain, but the name 
seems to be common in Constantinople more than in any other place. 


3.2 Crete, 14th-15th century: Chantakiti and Capello 


éywpao(a) Tov ‘HoiodSov tottov dno tov Kp PpavyyovA(tov) KaméA(ov), Opod pe TOV 
éEadekpov p(ov) Tov Kdp KwvotdavtJw Xavtaxit(nv), dtav éywpace Kai éxeivos Tov 
KAgopid(n) Kai Aptotopavny Kai Ta GAAQ. 61a ypwoiwv [...]. dm0tos ‘Hoiobos fTov moTE TOD 


20 I therefore exclude all the Dishypatoi belonging to a military environment. 
21 Cf. Irigoin 1952, 300 and 303; for the date of the Planudean edition, cf. ibid. 248. See also 
Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming § 4. 
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adeh@od adtod Tod &vwO(ev) yeypappevov Tod Kbp(od) MpavykovA(iov) KanéA(ov), Aéyw 
8€ Tov TakoB(ov) tod KanéA(ov) Tod note pabnT(od) tod dpéevtt Tod Mpwtoman(G).” 


This hand (f. 143’, fig. 2) writes also on ff. 35", 36", 41’ and 48", a fact which 
indicates that the manuscript, at the time of the note, contained at least 
Aeschylus, Theocritus, Dionysius, Tzetzes’ commentary on Hesiod, and Pindar.” 
However, the main focus of the purchaser of the book (whose name is unknown, 
but whose cousin — é&aSeA@oc - is a certain Constanzo Chantakiti) is on the 
‘Hesiodic part’ (or, rather, on the commentary to Hesiod) rather than on the other 
sections (tov ‘Hoiodov todtov). The previous owner is a certain Jacob Capel(I)o, 
student of a mpwtomandc and brother of a Frangouli Capel(l)o, who sold it 
together with a Cleomedes and an Aristophanes” and some other texts for an un- 
readable number of ypdoota, a monetary unit which can be found throughout Eu- 
rope, especially Venice and, consequently, Crete. 

We thus find different names in this note: Constanzo Chantakiti, Jacob 
Capel(l)o, Frangouli Capel(1)o and a mpwtomandc (head of the priests of a church, 
parish or diocese). The surname Capel(l)o is common in an Italian or Italian-related 
city, and it is impossible to pinpoint a particular environment or country; the 
name Frangouli seems a diminutive of Franco or Francesco, and both this name 
and his brother’s (Jacob) are commonly known in Europe. The only name which 
could bring us some hint to the place where this note has been written is that of 
Constanzo Chantakiti. The surname Xavtakitns (Ntexdvtta/Kavtiavos) derives 
directly from the name of the city of Xav5aé or Xavbaxac, the Latin Candia, now 
Heraklion, from 1204 to 1669 under the domination of the Republic of Venice. 
Bearing in mind that the terminus post quem for the composition of the ms. is the 
14th century, there appears to be a Kwvotdvttos Xavdaxitns who, in 1414, 
guarantees for the visit of the captain George Remoundis from Koroni to Methoni 
(both in Messenia).” Obviously, it is not certain whether we are talking of the 
same person, but we have nonetheless the same name in more or less the same 
span of time in the same environment. 

Another (though very vague) hint comes to us from the mention of the 
mTpwtomamdac: Tselikas (2004, 620) proposes to identify him with John 
Simeonakis, protopapas of Candia from 1440 to 1451 and priest since 1399 (RGK I 


22 [here thank Marta Cardin for letting me read her study on this note and her transcription. 
23 There is also the possibility, nevertheless, that Theocritus-Dionysius and Tzetzes were a later 
addition. 

24 Could this mention of Aristophanes have something to do with the note about Aristophanes 
mentioned earlier? 

25 For this identification and the prosopography of Venetian Crete, see Conti 1989, 194. 
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184; II 244; III 306). These various hints could point to 15th-century Crete, and 
this could help us in the next step of the investigation. 


3.3 Italy, 15th and 16th centuries: Andronikos Kallistos and 
Maximos Margounios 


Ff. 144'-146’ (fig. 3), at the very beginning of the Pindaric section, do not offer any 
particular note or subscription. Their lower outer margins, nevertheless, are an 
extremely important step in the history of the manuscript: they are restorations 
made by a hand later than that of the original text. We are not only able to date 
this restoration, but also to determine its author. The forms of the gamma, of the 
lambda, of the tau and of the groups epsilon—iota/epsilon—xi/epsilon—rho show it 
as being the work of Andronikos Kallistos.” Arrived in Padua as protégé of Palla 
Strozzi, perhaps around 1444, Kallistos then became member of the “Accademia 
Bessarionea”, a group of scholars and savants of whom Bessarion was the patron, 
and stayed in Rome from 1466 to 1471. After a stay in Florence, where he was 
teacher of Greek, we find him in Milan in 1475, possibly after the offering of some 
sort of chair.” But Kallistos’ stay in Milan was very short: he was in London in 
March 1476, after a brief stay in Paris, following «un signore di Morea».” In a let- 
ter dated 10th November 1476, Gianfrancesco Della Torre writes to Lorenzo the 
Magnificent about Andronikos’ books, all of which he was forced to sell to pay for 
his trip to France and England: «praticd con Maestro Bonaccorso Pisano, homo 
molto dottissimo, de venderli tutti li libri suoi. [...] Et li libri pigliai io, et sono 
presso mi, et li ho molto cari non tanto per lo pretio, che valeno puocho pit, ma 
perché sono molto corretti et emendati come quelli che sono scritti da homo 


26 Already Tselikas 2004 (620f.) identified the restorer with the scribe of ms. Mut. aT. 9. 14, until 
then anonymous: he was the first to identify him with Kallistos. On Kallistos (RGK I 18; II 2; III 31), 
see now Rollo 2006, 367f. n. 1, Pietrobelli 2009, 90 n. 28, Martinelli Tempesta 2012, 532 n. 67; 
Orlandi 2014a passim. 

27 We read in a letter of Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza dated 21st March 1475 that Kallistos had 
been stopped at the border, and his books had been confiscated: «ne ha facto intendere d. An- 
dronico da Constantinopoli doctore Greco come venendo luj in qua per condurse alli servitij nos- 
tri: et facendo condure li soy libri greci et latini per aqua in certe capse, li sonno intercepti per li 
datieri di quella nostra citta (= Cremona), sotto pretexto che debia pagare el datio» (cf. Motta 
1893, 26f.) 

28 Fabroni 1791, II, 286. Pietrobelli (2009, 97 and n. 48) suggests to identify this man with Geor- 
gios Hermonymos from Sparta, who was sent to England by Pope Sixtus IV to negotiate the free- 
dom of the Archbishop of York, George Neville. 
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doctissimo per una buona parte».” A. Pietrobelli and L. Orlandi® have thoroughly 
investigated the fate of some of these books: Baldassar Migliavacca,”' one of Kal- 
listos’ pupils, was one of the buyers. These books then passed in Giambattista 
Rasario’s” hands, and were successively collected by Maximos Margounios 
(1549-1602). 

The last possessor of I (€x TWv Makipou éntoxortov KvOrpwv® — f. 1', fig. 4) 
before it was stored in the shelves of Moni Iviron on Mount Athos is this Cretan 
bishop (in absentia) of Kythera, «probably the most outstanding figure in the 
intellectual and theological history of the Greek Orthodox Church during the later 
sixteenth century».” Great collector of manuscripts stored in his house in Venice, 
he writes in a letter to David Hoeschel, dated 8th May 1602, approximately two 
months before his death, that he had sent some books to Mount Athos,* although 
no specific mention is made of our manuscript. In his will, he leaves «al 
Monasterio della Madonna del Monte Santo chiamata Portagitissa [= Moni Iviron] 
le nove casse de libri de diverse sorte che ho mandato al detto Monasterio per 
l’anima mia».* There has been no specific modern investigation of his Greek li- 
brary” and there seems to be no index nor list. Nevertheless, a much later note — 
possibly by a later librarian of the monastery — on f. 0°, reads: (€¢ dvttypagiv) éx 
T@V Mactipov émoxdrov KuOr|pwv tod Mapyouviov bpvol bndpyouvot Ev TavTE [= 
in this box?] kai Adyot éxxAnotaotikol ExSeSop(Evon). ie dp6. (= apiBpdv) 153. As 


29 Fabroni 1791, II, 286f. 

30 Pietrobelli 2009 and Orlandi 2014b. 

31 Baldassar Migliavacca is an obscure figure of 15th-century Milan: we learn of his existence in 
a letter from Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, where he thanks Migliavacca for having sent him 
some Greek books. 

32 Giambattista Rasario (1517-1578) was a doctor from Novara who studied in Milan, where he 
learnt Greek and Latin, and in Pavia, where he completed his education with medicine and law. 
He taught then in Venice for twenty-two years, lived some years in Rome and went back to Pavia 
from 1574 to his death. Great translator of medical and philosophical texts from Greek to Latin, 
he collected also many manuscripts of different content. According to the database Pinakes, of 
the thirteen Greek manuscripts having belonged to Rasario, eleven were subsequently in Mar- 
gounios’ hands and four of these are written by Kallistos. 

33 An identical note can be found, for example, in the lower margin of Mosqu. gr. 508. Cf. Turyn 
1943, 57, n. 60; Fonkié 1977, 142 and 152 and Muratore 2001, 81 and n. 330. 

34 Geanakoplos 1966, 165. 

35 Ta yap cig TO KATA Matoiov Kai KaTA Iwavnv Kai Ta Eig THY yéveow Tod ayiou Exeivov 
avbp0c bropvrpata, 10 Vo Tov ETHV, Eig TO TOD ‘ABwvoc dpos TO EmtAeyopEvov aytov, GAAOIG 
LOL Ovvapa Toi Stee WPOn BiBAiots (Legrand 1885, II, lxii). 

36 Legrand 1885, II, 392. 

37 For his Latin library, cf. Geanakoplos 1966, especially 182-190. Other bibliography on Mar- 
gounios in Orlandi 2014b, 147 n. 4. 
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one can infer from the above description of the manuscript (§ 1), there are no ec- 
clesiastical speeches in I, and, thus, the note does not refer to this manuscript at 
all; rather, to Ath. Iber. 153, a 17th-century manuscript containing, among others, 
Gregory the Theologian and some homilies by Maximos himself. This could mean 
that these two manuscripts were stored in the same box, perhaps with our codex 
being the first or the last, so that it was easier for the librarian to write this small 
note as a sort of index. 


4 Filling in the gaps 


Depending only on these notes, there are some more or less ‘fixed’ points: 
1. Constantinople at the beginning of the 14th century (Dishypatos). 
Crete (possibly Candia) around the 14th-15th century (Chantakiti). 
Italy in the mid 15th century (Andronikos Kallistos). 

Venice in the late 16th century (Maximos Margounios). 

Mount Athos from the early 17th century onwards. 


yp wn 


What happened between points 2, 3 and 4 is obviously unknown, and here we 
can only formulate some hypotheses. We have to leave our manuscript aside for 
a moment, and focus on another manuscript, containing Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, commissioned by Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472)** to one of his 
most prolific scribes, Georgios Trivizias,® originally from Candia, in Crete, who, 
after having left the island to become a priest secundum morem Grecorum in 
1448,“° spent his life between Italy (especially Rome) and his homeland. 

This manuscript (Va in the Aeschylean list of mss.) is Marc. gr. Z 470 [824], 
and can be dated between 1468 and 1474 on palaeographical grounds (the 
handwriting of Trivizias is characteristic of his ‘second period’) and on the basis 
of the ownership note by Bessarion himself as ep(iscop)us Sabinensis, a title 
which Bessarion himself uses after October 1468, when he became titular of Santa 
Sabina.“! In 1472 the Cardinal died, and his manuscripts were transferred to the 


38 The bibliography on Bessarion’s life is huge. See e.g. Vast 1989, Mohler 1923-1942, Franti 
1933, Kyros 1934, Loenertz 1944, Saffrey 1964, Labowsky 1967 and 1979, Mioni 1976, Fiaccadori 
1994, Bianca 1999. 

39 For Trivizias’ life (RGK I 73; II 94; III 123) and manuscripts, cf. Diller 1974, Mastrodemetres 
1971, Liakou-Kropp 2002 (with additional bibliography) and Martinelli Tempesta 2010-2011. 

40 A.S.V. [Archivio di Stato di Venezia], Duca di Candia, busta 32: Memoriali antichi, f. 82". 

41 Fora precise dating of the manuscript, cf. Tessier 2015, 189-195. 
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Biblioteca Marciana. It is commonly accepted that Va has strong similarities with 
V (Marc. gr. Z 468 [653], ca. 1270): they are generally defined ‘twins’ by scholars 
for what regards the poetic text.”* Nevertheless, the situation of the scholia is 
slightly different: many scholia present in V are not present in Va, and some in 
Va are not present in V. In particular, scholl. ® Pers. 528a, 531a, 1041a, 1073a e 
1074a Zabrowski — «none of which is present in V, but none of which has been 
added in Va, which shows no additions of any kind»* — can be found only in I, 
and they are written by one of the commentators of the Persians who worked 
around the mid-13th century, thus at a much earlier stage than Va. In addition, 
some of the scholia which Trivizias seems unable to read correspond to scholia in 
I which are very difficult to understand due to large spots of humidity. We can 
therefore conclude that Trivizias, whilst writing Va for the Cardinal, could have 
had under his eyes both V and I.“ 

If we try to understand when this could have happened, we have to intersect 
the lives of Kallistos and Trivizias, finding different moments when they could 
have met, probably in Bessarion’s circle. In particular, Andronikos was in Rome 
between 1466 and 1471, and Trivizias in the same years worked in the same city.” 
Manuscript I was probably in Crete around the mid 14th-beginning of 15th 
centuries, and, specifically, in Candia, at least if we believe Constanzo Chantakiti 
to be from this city. Trivizias too was from Candia.” 

All in all, it is tempting to believe that it was Georgios himself who found I 
and brought it to Rome, where he showed it to Kallistos, who was a restorator as 
well as a copyist. We know that Trivizias copied Va between 1468 and 1474; we 
could narrow it to a span of 1468 and 1471, 1471 being the last year of Kallistos’ 
stay in the capital. 


42. Cf. Turyn 1943, 29; Dawe 1964, 42f., 77; Herington 1972, 20; West 1990, 335. 

43 Zabrowski 1984, 69f., in part. n. 5. 

44 Fora detailed exposition of this problem, see Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming, § 3.2. 

45 His collaboration with Bessarion (living in Rome) probably started after 1455; he was in Crete 
between 1460 (colophon to Vratis. R. 34) and 1466 (a papal bull dated between 1464 and 1466 
and written by Pope Paul II mentions Trivizias together with other eleven Cretan priests); in 1468 
he copied ms. Marc. gr. 480 [589] for Bessarion, and ms. Marc. gr. 221 [608], written by Trivizias, 
was copied by Ioannes Rhosos (= Par. gr. 1910) in 1471 in Rome; with the death of Bessarion, 
(1472), Trivizias started to work as an ‘independent’ copyist; from 1473 he was in Venice, where 
he became iepevs Twv [patkd@v in the Church of San Biagio; the last occurrence of Trivizias’ name 
is in a papal bull of Innocentius VIII dated 4th June 1485, where we read about his death. 

46 The permission to travel outside Crete on 23rd August 1448 clearly mentions him as Georgio 
Trivisano, filio Coste, h(ab)it(atori) burgi Candide. 
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What happened next? It is possible to envisage two different scenarios: 1) 
that I remained in the hands of Georgios and 2) that I remained in the hands of 
Kallistos. 

1) In the first case, Georgios could have brought the manuscript in Venice 
where, after a century, it ended up in the hands of Margounios, before his 
bequest to Mount Athos. Nevertheless, none of Margounios’ manuscripts can 
be shown to have previously belonged to Georgios. 

2) In the second, and more probable, case, if I remained in Kallistos’ hands 
among his numerous books, it could have passed in Margounios’ library 
through Migliavacca and Rasario. It is true that, normally, both of them left 
their ex libris in the first folios of their books, which would seem to exclude 
the possibility of I being among them. Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that our manuscript is acephalous, and, thus, it could have lost precisely the 
folios, including also the beginning of Phoenissae,“” which contained an 
eventual ex libris. 


Obviously, these are only hypotheses. The things we know for sure are very few: 
there were originally six separate works, written by different scribes in different 
periods and on different paper; we know that by the time of its stay in Crete in the 
14th-15th century the manuscript was put together and included (at least) the 
sections containing Aeschylus, Theocritus, Dionysius, Tzetzes and Pindar.** The 
whole work, possibly with the addition of Euripides at the beginning, then passed 
into Andronikos’ hands. Margounios’ note and its final stay in Mount Athos are 
the last signs of its travels. The following table summarizes I’s travels through 
Europe in as much as they can be reconstructed through the hints given by the 
marginal notes and the comparison with other manuscripts.’” 


47 The fact that the ‘original’ Euripidean section did not contain, in the beginning, only the 
Phoenissae is not only based on pure common sense, but also on statistical basis: the scribe 
Thomas writes around 54 lines per page, arranged on two columns of around 27 lines. The 1149 
verses of the Phoenissae not contained in I were then to be spread in around 10 folia, which is 
more than a quire can contain. In addition, on the lower margin of f. 8’ and f. 8" we can read the 
numbers Aq’ and Af’, thus meaning that ff. 1-8 and 9-16 were respectively quire n. 31 and 32. If 
we assume that the scribe wrote always circa 108 lines per folio (thus circa 860 verses per quire), 
plus halfa folio for the hypothesis of each tragedy, 30 quires would mean many more verses than 
the whole of Euripides’ surviving works. 

48 See however n. 23. 

49 In the following scheme, { } is used for passages which are considered very hypothetical; [] 
is used for more plausible hypothesis; when the data are certain, no brackets are used. 
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{Constantinople (composition)} 
[Constantinople - Disypatos] 
[Crete — Chantakiti] 


—__—_—_——— {Trivizias} 


Rome — Kallistos 


(Milan — Kallistos] 


| (Venice — Trivizias} 
{Venice — Rasarius} ——— 
Venice — Margounios 
Mount Athos 


Diagram 1: Spatial history of ms. Ath. Iber. 209 
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Fig. 1: F. 156": Dishypatos 


Fig. 2: F. 143”: Chantakitl 


Fig. 3: F. 144": Andronikos’ restauratlon (on the right) 
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Fig. 4: F. 1": Maximos Margounios 


Franco Montanari 


Ancient Scholarship Today 


Abstract: This article outlines the state of the art in the field of ancient scholar- 
ship, the changes that have occurred and the results that have been achieved in 
recent decades, the paths along which these studies have advanced and must still 
advance. Three subjects are specifically addressed: 1) what role did Aristotle and 
the Peripatos play in the birth of Alexandrian philology, and what influence did 
they exert on the intellectual turning point signified by the birth of philology? 2) 
what kind of questions should we address on the products and results of the an- 
cients’ critical and exegetical activity, what answers should we expect, and what 
is their significance for our research? 3) what is the value and the historical-cultural 
role of the critical and philological activity of the Alexandrians, and on what is it 
based? 


This volume is the final output of a project begun in 2013 (“Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Aeschylus: Forms and transmission of the ancient exegeses”) and concluded in 
2016, within the program FIRB — Futuro in Ricerca 2012, funded by the Italian Mini- 
stero dell’Istruzione, dell’Universita, della Ricerca. The research was conducted by 
four groups directed by (in alphabetical order) Marco Ercoles (Universita di Bolo- 
gna), Lara Pagani (Universita di Genova), Filippomaria Pontani (Universita Ca’ Fos- 
cari di Venezia), and Giuseppe Ucciardello (Universita di Messina), who also car- 
ried out the task of coordinating the work of the various groups. The research 
project has been fulfilled thanks to studies that have addressed the four great poets 
in various ways, exploring multiple themes concerning the exegesis of Homer, Hes- 
iod, Pindar, and Aeschylus. It may not be useless to recall that all of them are out- 
standing authors of ancient Greek poetry, whose interpretation, in the broad sense 
of the term, has a historical and cultural significance of enormous importance and 
of special significance for illuminating the meaning of culture and thought in an- 
tiquity. Actually the research, while it has already been quite productive, is any- 
thing but finished, since, in addition to the conferences’ and this volume, the pro- 
ject has produced a conspicuous quantity of studies: beside those already published, 
others are in print, yet more are still in progress, and seeds for new trends of re- 
search have been planted. Thanks, therefore, to the effort and commitment of those 


1 A series of meetings were held in itinere, at Venice (16 May 2013), Genoa (12 May 2014), and 
Messina (11 May 2015), concluded by the final conference at Bologna (23-25 May 2016), where 
the most part of the papers collected in the present volume were delivered. 
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who have lavished their energies and abilities on more than four years of work 
within this framework, the wave of research will last much longer and will continue 
to bear fruit in scholarly investigations. The result of the project is clearly evident 
and of great importance and utility for advancing our knowledge: this is what hap- 
pens (obviously, one might add) when resources for research are allocated well. 
Alas, this is not always the case.” 

Given this background, I would not say there is a need to ‘conclude’ in some 
way in relation to this project and its development, but rather to express some 
reflections on research into ancient scholarship today: the current picture, the 
changes in recent decades, the results gained, the paths along which studies are 
proceeding and should now proceed. If we look broadly at the past half century, it 
is undeniable that there have been important changes in this field of research on 
the ancient world. The decisive turning point was undoubtedly marked by Rudolf 
Pfeiffer’s History, by its diffusion among scholars, and by the discussion raised by 
this seminal book.’ In short, through Pfeiffer’s account ancient scholarship 
definitively escaped the essentially ancillary role that it had traditionally occupied 
(abetted by the perspective of an often aestheticizing and ahistorical classicism) 
and rightly took on (thanks to the progressive abandonment of an increasingly 
jaded classicism) a role and function as one of the essential historical and cultural 
aspects of the ancient world, one that can no longer be overlooked. Since Pfeiffer’s 
book exactly half a century has passed, and I think we may say that fifty years ago 
such a large and challenging work as the recently published Companion to Ancient 
Greek Scholarship would not even have been conceivable.’ 

In the current research trends of these studies, I believe that some basic ideas, 
which are essential for an accurate view and valuation of cultural and intellectual 
history, should be accepted by scholars as established. The fundamental themes 
which we should approach in the proper way can be identified as follows: 1) What 
was the role of Aristotle and the Peripatos in the birth of Alexandrian philology, 
and what was their influence on the intellectual turning point that this entailed? 2) 
What questions should we ask of the products and results of the ancients’ critical 
and exegetical activities, what answers should we expect, and what is their 
significance for our research? 3) What is the historical and cultural value and role 
of the Alexandrians’ critical and philological activity, and on what is it based? 


2 Ihave in mind some oddities that have emerged from ERC calls in recent years, but these are 
certainly not the only cases of perplexing funding decisions, which produce results of rather 
dubious value and are thus a very poor use of resources. 

3 Pfeiffer 1968; a general reassessment in Montanari 1994. 

4 Montanari/Matthaios/Rengakos 2015. 
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1 From the Peripatos to Alexandria: a new cultural 
outlook 


One of the aspects of Pfeiffer’s History mostly discussed is the reduced role that 
he ascribed to Aristotle and his school in the process towards the birth of 
philology at Alexandria. Pfeiffer criticized the view, held already in antiquity, and 
traditionally, even if automatically, repeated in modern studies, according to 
which Aristotle was the ‘father’ or ‘founder’ of Alexandrian philology; in doing 
so, Pfeiffer opened up a problem and a still ongoing debate which continues to 
stimulate new analyses and studies in ever greater depth.’ It seems worth 
underlining one more time that in Pfeiffer’s view the elements that link Aristotle 
and the Peripatos with Alexandria are in fact present, and in good number, and 
are even noted explicitly. Pfeiffer by no means omits to mention Aristotle and the 
work of the Peripatetics when the topic leads him to do so, but he then downplays 
any deeper connection: Aristotle was not the master of the first philologists, the 
Alexandrian philologists were not Aristotelians, Aristotle was not the founder or 
father of philology. I believe that it is clear that Pfeiffer’s approach originates 
from having given too much support to the relationship between poetry and 
philology, by refraining from a much more complex and nuanced picture involv- 
ing the erudite activity as a whole, with its search for documentation on literature 
and language. Actually I think that, if we put together all the elements that imply 
deep and concrete connections between Aristotle/Peripatos and the work of the 
scholars of the Hellenistic period, we are led, rather, to emphasize and realize 
ever more fully that it was that environment and that line of development which 
provided the key impulses and inspirations. Aristotle took a new kind of interest 
in what we call ‘literature’ as a whole.® Firstly, it is connected with his accentu- 
ated systematic interest in the history of the various disciplines: a large space was 
given to scholarly research and to antiquarian collecting, with serious effort 
made towards historical documentation in the domain of thought in which Aris- 
totle himself developed his own doctrine. The link between the ordered collection 
of opinions expressed by predecessors (which gave rise to doxography) and the- 
oretical reflection seems to be a characteristic intellectual trait: for the scientific 
foundation of a discipline, a conscious knowledge of its history is indispensable, 
and this is true also of rhetoric and poetry, the human activities that use words. 


5 See Montanari 2012, 2014, and 2017, to which I refer for further bibliography. 
6 Montanari 2017. 
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This aspect of Aristotle’s approach cannot be underestimated or treated as sec- 
ondary in scholarship. For example, most information available on the earlier 
techne rhetorike is owed to Aristotle, even though his collection of Technai is lost. 
For our purposes, special consideration is due to to everything can be linked to 
researches on the great poetry of the past, on the traditional paideia of the Greeks. 
The great collections of historical and antiquarian erudition by Aristotle and his 
school undoubtedly had an organic connection to the field of literary history, to 
the study of literary works and the reconstruction of the lives of the authors, for 
which they provided indispensable notices and materials. Converging with this, 
literature itself was a source of information and an object of commentary and ex- 
egesis, and there was a profound link between erudite documentation and the 
interpretation of texts, the legacy of which was a fertile training in work and 
method; this had an important continuation both in the activity of some expo- 
nents of the Peripatetic school and also in the critical and exegetical activity of 
Alexandrian philology, thus constituting the decisive intellectual inspiration for 
its development. 

Alongside his scholarly researches on works and authors, Aristotle was com- 
mitted to theoretical reflection and produced his own doctrine on the techne poi- 
etike: as in other fields of knowledge, here too the two aspects cannot be detached 
from each other, since his view of the sphere of poetic art within the framework 
of human activities sharply altered the standard approach. The emergence of var- 
ied interests in what we call ‘literature’ arose from the importance Aristotle ac- 
corded to the products of verbal art as a sphere of human activity, and was deeply 
rooted in the attention that he gave to the historical and cultural topics connected 
to them. The shift in approach, compared to the past, was firm and decisive. 
While Plato did not assign to poetry, as the imitation of sensible things, a value 
as knowledge, for Aristotle it produced its knowledge precisely as mimesis of na- 
ture, which is in fact “reality”: it does not imitate the particular accidental, but 
the universal, because there is no true knowledge except of the universal. In other 
words, what concerns the end and the effect is firmly linked with the level of epis- 
temology. In Aristotle’s view, one no longer imposes to the poetic art the condi- 
tion of educating towards the good or of teaching things that are good and proper: 
its aim and function are of a cognitive order in relation to the intellect, and of a 
psychological-emotive order in relation to the passions. The specificity of the po- 
etic art and the autonomy of poetry from reality in Aristotle’s conception are two 
elements that have emerged in a recent reconsideration of the historical relation 
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between the school of Aristotle and the Museum of Alexandria, which systemati- 
cally compares the two realities in order to investigate their shared theoretical 
outlook in the field of techne poietike.’ 

Through his reflections, activity, and teaching Aristotle brought about a cultural 
shift and gave to the Peripatos a direction that is clearly encountered among his pu- 
pils, despite the near-total loss of their writings, of which unfortunately only frag- 
ments survive and even these usually rather meager and unsatisfying. But in 
what remains of the works of figures such as Demetrius of Phalerum, Dicaear- 
chus, Praxiphanes, Chamaeleon, and others, we find that the study of literature 
and the poets is present to an increasingly important degree: as soon as the les- 
sons of Aristotle were digested ever more thoroughly, the investigation of poetic 
works and research into their authors now becomes a common and productive 
field that is of primary importance for interpreting and understanding the reality 
of humanity and human life in the world. 

A line of research that seems to me productive, and which I have pursued in 
some studies in recent years, is based on identifying Homeric passages about 
which Aristotle himself or one of the Peripatetics of the first generation raised 
problems of interpretation of various types, that were picked up again and hada 
continuation among the Alexandrian philologists in a different form — we could 
openly say, in a philological form. In short, an exegetical difficulty pointed out 
by Aristotle or one of his followers can be found transformed into an Alexandrian 
athetesis, or addressed with other tools developed by the post-Aristotelian schol- 
ars. Inits specificity, this type of research can give substance and content to forms 
of continuity that are precise and concrete, reinforcing the picture of a more gen- 
eral intellectual and cultural continuity and relationship, in the sense outlined 
above. This therefore seems to be a research line that should be pursued further,°® 
also broadening the scope of observation beyond Homeric philology.’ 


7 Bouchard 2016, to be read with the help of Montana 2017, which focuses on the main issues. 
8 Montanari 2000, 2012, 2014; Bacigalupo 2018. A slightly different approach in Pagani (forth- 
coming/a). 

9 E.g. Tocco (forthcoming) studies the Peripatetic interest in the history of music as a scholarly 
field of inquiry. 
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2 The significance of ancient scholarship: what 
the texts tell us about themselves 


For a long time the extant remains of ancient exegesis and scholarship were con- 
sidered and studied essentially (even if the particular focuses were of course var- 
ied) for two reasons and with two approaches: 1) as testimonia to fragments of 
lost works and to information otherwise unknown (for example on Realien, his- 
torical facts, institutions, and so on); 2) as a source of information for the inter- 
pretation and comprehension of the commented work (or occasionally of other 
works). The first case is immediately comprehensible: all editions of fragmentary 
works (Hesiod, tragedy, lyric, Hellenistic poetry, as well as prose works) teem 
with quotations found in scholiographic corpora, grammatical works, and lexi- 
cographical collections; not infrequently studies of various aspects of different 
historical periods benefit from scholarly sources (the one example of the FGrHist 
of Felix Jacoby can stand for them all). On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that the exegesis of the surviving works of major authors of ancient literature gain 
some clarification from a scholion or a lexicographical item. These are two essen- 
tial and important aspects which should certainly not be underestimated, or 
brushed aside, given the exceptionally important function that they exert. But for 
some time the approach has been changing, and this shift should now be consol- 
idated as an established advance in knowledge. We can formulate it as follows: 
in addition to being important for what they tell us about everything other than 
themselves in their own right, the products of ancient scholarship are important, 
indeed fundamental, for what they tell us about themselves. We can appreciate 
the great importance of an unknown fragment of a lost work or an otherwise un- 
known fact about the ancient world; however, at least as important and signifi- 
cant, or perhaps even more so, is what these texts, difficult and complicated to 
understand, tell us about the methods of the ancient exegetes, the cultural as- 
sumptions, ideas, and intentions of their times and their settings. It is a fact - and 
we can no longer deny or ignore it — that the exegesis of ancient authors, the 
scholarship, grammar, reflection on language, all that we usually define under 
the general term ‘ancient philology’, should be accepted as one of the essential 
and indispensable aspects of the historical and cultural framework of the ancient 
world, and also as the final major step in the escape from an aestheticizing clas- 
sicism (for which the products of ancient scholarship were usually late trivia of 
little or no value in themselves), whose scientific findings are irremediably 
ephemeral. Let us therefore ask of the texts of ancient scholarship, above all, 
what they tell us about themselves; let us adopt as a basic principle that it does 
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not matter whether what they tell us is correct or mistaken, whether their inter- 
pretations are good or bad from our point of view and with our methods. What 
matters is instead what they imply and what they mean in their own right: that a 
scholion to Homer or Aeschylus chooses a mistaken reading is entirely secondary 
as compared to our understanding of the methods and assumptions that are 
brought to bear in making the selections. To defend the ‘usefulness’ of the texts 
of ancient scholarship does not mean to observe that sometimes they are right 
and interpret well according to our philology and ideas; it means to understand 
the reasons why they have interpreted in a certain way and have made certain 
choices; in short, to understand what they tell us about themselves, their age, 
and their setting. 


3 The intellectual turning point: a question of 
method and ideas 


The other point is whether we should think of the phase of Alexandrian philology 
as a decisive intellectual turning point in the cultural history of our civilization 
or not, and whether it stands out as the foundation act of a way of studying liter- 
ary texts that lies at the origin of the discipline that we today call (classical) phi- 
lology. From this viewpoint a debate has developed that has become especially 
lively in recent times. Some scholars have denied to the Alexandrian philologists 
any kind of activity involving collating copies and selecting variants, and main- 
tained that their readings were only conjectures, thus substantially downgrading 
their historical and cultural significance in the discipline of philology. This is the 
central aspect in the evaluation of Alexandrian scholarship from the point of view 
of cultural history. It would perhaps be all too easy to begin by pointing out that 
conjecture is one of the fundamental tools of the practice of philology, which 
would highlight an inexplicable contradiction in this perspective, and be suffi- 
cient to discredit it. There are, however, some clear and indisputable testimonia 
to the fact that collation was done from copies and choices were made among 
variant readings; to the objection that this was an occasional phenomenon and 
not an established practice, we may reply that this is a problem involving princi- 
ples and methods, not the quantity of data (the number of copies collated and 
variants discussed), or the quality of the results (whether correct or mistaken 
from our point of view). We should not be trying to establish a minimum number 
of copies to be compared to each other or of variants to be considered, nor to de- 
termine how many ‘correct’ readings or ‘good’ interpretations (see above) would 
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be necessary in order to speak of philology. Rather, in a historical approach, all 
that is necessary for a crucial step forward, in terms of an intellectual advance, is 
the very fact that the problem is understood and addressed, even if in a partial, 
desultory, or incoherent manner: a literary text had lived a multifaceted history 
of transmission, during which it could have been distorted; it was possible to re- 
store the correct text (that is, which was an authentic line of verse and which a 
spurious one, and what was the original wording) by conjecture or by choosing 
the best reading among those offered by a discordant tradition. 

Without any doubt the work of the Alexandrian philologists encompassed both 
variants drawn from the comparison of copies and also conjectures ope ingenii, that 
is exactly the working tool of modern philology. A further consideration has deci- 
sive force: it concerns the invention of the critical sign termed obelos by Zenodotus. 
He performed two different operations, which mark an important intellectual point: 
on the one hand the material deletion of lines regarded as certainly not authentic, 
and on the other hand the indication that a line could be suspected of being spuri- 
ous, but without sufficient certainty to eliminate it physically and permanently 
from the text. Such a line therefore remained in the text, with a mark of doubt that 
leaves to the readers the possibility of forming their own opinion. It was the codifi- 
cation of philological doubt, which we indicate in our critical editions with the 
marks of expunction, which signal the part of the text that is regarded as uncertain 
and debatable, but yet remains in the text, available to its reader. 

The idea that a textual damage can be detected, and that a way needs to be 
found to repair it, reveals that the organic unity between interpretation and textual 
criticism was deemed to be achieved. Although much remained to be done, and 
‘Wolfian’ philology, critical editions, and scientific commentary still were far into 
the future, our point of view — far from being an anachronism - is the historical 
assessment that a crucial step was made in the period between Zenodotus and Ar- 
istarchus”. 

By these brief remarks I certainly do not claim to have drawn a complete picture 
of the research themes and problems that shape the field of ancient scholarship in 
its many and multifaceted aspects: a picture that has now become large and com- 
plex, in view of the great number of ancient grammarians who are at stake, often 
known only through meagre and problematic fragments, or through several texts 
of exegesis and erudition that constitute its essential sources, texts that not infre- 
quently are difficult and still relatively unexplored due to the long periods in which 


10 Ihave developed these ideas in some recent works: Montanari 2015a, 2015b, 2015c, to which 
I refer for a more detailed discussion and for the bibliography; cf. Montana 2012 and Pagani 
(forthcoming/b). 
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there was little interest in them. I hope merely to have addressed some key-points 
about the history of ancient scholarship, in which there have been truly decisive 
advances in recent decades: advances and changes of approach that have set in 
their true light their historical-cultural and intellectual value and significance, by 
establishing them definitively as part of a legacy of achieved knowledge, which 
should never again be lost in studies of the ancient world. Many studies and more 
in-depth investigations must still be made, of course, and many texts await an ad- 
equate critical edition, several figures of primary or secondary importance in an- 
cient culture must still be examined to shed more light on their activities, their po- 
sition, and their role." Yet today we look at this sector of research not only in an 
entirely new light, but also in a different, and now more accurate perception of its 
role, importance, and influence in the context of ancient culture and thought. 
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Boivin, Jean 144n.68 

Bonfiglio, Luca 142 n.55 

Boreas 297, 310 

Byzantine commentaries on the ancient 
poets: see commentary / commentaries 


Cadmus 181, 243, 247 

Caecilius of Caleacte 298 n.38 

Callimachus 120 n.44, 210 n.63, 214 and 
n.4, 220 n.27, 226 

Callistratus 54,57, 251 

Capello, Frangouli 332 

Carmelio, Vittore 138 n.40 

catalogic poetry 174-186 

catalogues of Muses 161-187 

Chaeris 248n.79 

Chamaeleon 349 

Chantakiti, Constanzo 332, 335f. 

Charax, John 266n.19 


chariot 181, 201, 236 n.18, 239, 245 n.63, 
251n.98, 294, 298 

Charites 176 n.39, 181, 250 n.90 (see 
also Graces) 

chi 51-58 

chi-rho 52 

Chiron 244 

Chromius of Syracuse—Aetna 238 

Chronus 252f. 

Chrysippus of Soli 36, 41, 43, 44 n.80, 
220 n.26, 252, 299, 301 

Chrysostom, John 329f. 

Cicero 170, 171n.28, 208 n.59, 235 n.10 

Cinesias 242n.46 

Cleanthes 43n.77 

Clisthenes 249 

Clymenus 222-224 

Clytaemestra 303-307 

commentary / commentaries 15, 18 n.21, 
30 n.20, 53f., 56, 88, 92, 99 and n.61, 
103 n.67, 203, 213-218, 220f., 224, 
226-228, 348, 352 (see also hy- 
pomnema) 
Byzantine commentaries on the ancient 
poets 107-128, 145, 161-187, 267 
n.19, 297 n.37, 302 n.49, 315-322, 
326f., 332 

Coner, Andreas 146n.79 

controversy analogyvs. anomaly 28, 
33-46 

Corinna 233 

Corinthian traditions 176, 181 

Coronis 249 n.88 

correctness, linguistic (hellenismos) 34f. 

Crates of Mallos 25-47 

Croesus 202 


Damilas, Demetrios 138 n.39 

declinatio (klisis) 35 and n.37, 44 (see 
also inflection) 

Deinomenes 201f. 

Delphic Games 201 

Demetrius of Phalerum 349 

derivatio 37 

Diaconus Galenus, John 172 

Dicaearchus 349 

dicolon 63 


Didymus of Alexandria 54, 87.19, 93f., 
96-99, 101f., 196 n.4, 199 n.15, 203 
n.33, 204 n.43, 213-215, 218, 227f., 
242 n.48, 247, 248 n.81, 251f., 267 n.20 

digression 237f. 

Diogenianus 264, 265-267, 269 n.26, 
272 n.35, 273 and n.40, 276 and n.48, 
277 nn.49f. 

Diomedes 14, 20, 276 

Dion of Prusa 87 n.14 

Dionysos 255 

Dionysius lambus 56n.39 

Dionysius Kopiv@tog 205 n.49 

Dionysius Musicus 205 n.49 

Dionysius 6 tod Xappidou 203 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 235 

Dionysius of Phaselis 204f. 

Dionysius of Syracuse 207n.54 

Dionysius Periegetes 327f., 330, 332, 
337 

Dionysius Scytobrachion 204n.46 

Dionysius Sidonius 195-210 

Dionysius the Cyclographer 205 and n.47 

Dionysius Thrax 33f., 39-41, 98 n.59, 196 
n.4, 200, 203 and n.39, 205 n.49 
definition of ‘grammar’ 40 
Parangelmata 33 
Techne 33f., 38-42 

Dioscorides 277n.50 

Dioscorus ofAphrodito 75 n.62 

Dioscuri 124, 243, 245 

diple 19,52f., 55-57, 93 

diple periestigmene 53 and n.21, 57 

disputare in utramque partem 40 

dithyrambic / dithyrambicity 233 n.2, 
239, 241f. 

dithyrambographers 242n.46 

Doric 182-185 
Doric comedy 182 

dual 
in Homer 25-46 
morphology 25f., 31, 39, 44f. 
semantics 26, 29 

dualis pro plurali 32, 45 


eidolopoiia 288, 294, 306 
eidos (species) 11-15, 18f. 
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Eileithyia 250 
Eirene, sebastokratorissa 166 
eisthesis 64n.18, 68, 70, 75 
ekplexis 290, 296 n.34, 309 
Elatus 248 n.82 
Elis 203 and n.33 
elision/elided 70, 251 
embassies in Homer 32 andn.25 
embryo (ancient explanations on its vital- 
ity) 146f. and n.79 
empeiria 33n.31, 34, 38f., 41 
‘empeiria vs. techne opposition’ 39f. 
and n.58, 40-42, 45f. 
enallage 
of persons 45 
oftenses 45 
enargeia 288n.3, 291 
encomium 250, 255 
Ephialtes 170 n.19, 248 n.79 
Ephrem 86f.n.14 
epibole 207-210 
Epicharmus 52, 161f., 169f., 174-186, 214 
n.4, 276 
Epimenides of Crete 223f. 
Epimerismi Homerici 119f., 142 n.59 
epithet, generic 20 and n.27, 21, 201 
Eratosthenes 25-46, 235 
Grammatika 27, 44 
On the Old comedy 26 
Erinyes 289, 293f., 301, 303-307, 309f. 
Erotianus 272f. 
Estienne, Henri 147 n.79 
Eteocles 299f., 302 
Etymologicum Magnum 265n.10 
etymology 126, 163, 168, 247f., 271, 321f. 
Eumelus 161f., 168-170, 175f., 184, 186 
Eupatridae (dedication tothe) 138 n.39 
Euphronius 26,56 
Eupolis 75 n.62, 234 
Euripides 53, 273, 290, 294-297, 303, 
307 n.67, 322, 325-327, 335, 337 
Eustathius of Thessalonica 117 n.33, 121, 
138 and n.37, 143 and nn.65f., 145, 149, 
173, 236, 242, 246, 265 n.10, 316, 318- 
321 
Commentary on the Iliad 117 n.33 
exegetical commentators 30 
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Gabalas, Manuel 327, 331 

Galen 202 n.30, 275 

Gellius, Aulus 35 

genos (genus) 11-14, 18f. 

Geryon 249 

Ginnasio Greco ‘ad Caballinum montem’ 
(Rome) 134, 138 n.40 

Glaucus 223 

Glis(s)as 143 

Glossographers 315-319 

Gorgias 208n.59 

Graces 241, 255 (see also Charites) 

Gregory of Nazianzus 87n.14 


Harmonia 181, 243 

harshness, in style 239-241, 310 

Hebe 170, 181f. 

Hector 11, 239 

Helen 124, 246 

Helios 258 

Hellanicus 223 

Hera 181, 238 

Heracleon 208n.58 

Heracles 170, 176 n.40, 180f., 202, 205, 
223, 236 n.19, 237-239, 243-246, 248, 
250, 276, 318 n.6 

Herginus 224f., 226 and n.43 

Herodas 184 

Herodian, Aelius 87n.19, 99, 101, 149, 
197, 206, 208, 210, 265-267, 322 

Herodotus 184 

Hesiod 20, 23, 52, 161-187 

Hesychius 265n.10, 267 n.20, 272 n.35, 
273 n.38, 276 and n.48 

Hieron lof Syracuse 201f. 

Hippocrates 270-277 

hippotes (inmdtns = puydcs) 315-319 

Homer 11-153 
book division 68f. 
editio princeps (Florence, 1488) 133 
n.1, 142 
ed. Heyne (ed. maior, 1802-1***) 
133 
hypotheseis 63f. and nn.12, 15, 24, 
25, 69 n.48 
narrative technique 200 


scholia minora/glossaries 62n.9, 

74 n.62 
schooltext 61-65 and nn.15, 17, 24, 
26, 70n.50 

Homeric Hymns 20-23 

Horapollo 264, 266 and n.19 

Horapollo Il 267f. and n.22 

Hybris 245 

hyperbole 240 

Hyperboreans 251 

hypomnema_ 52,53 n.14, 55-57, 205, 
213f. and n.4, 215-217, 221, 225, 227f. 
(see also commentary / commentaries) 

Hypsipyle 249 

hysteron proteron 245 n.63, 256 n.66 


lamus 239, 240 n.33, 247 
Idaeus 31 
leron 250 
impropriety, of language 247f. 
incunables 
Paris, BnF, Réserve Yb 3 142f. and n.62 
inflection 34, 37, 44 (see also declinatio) 
interlinear glosses 62n.9, 84 and n.3, 90 
and n.33, 99, 136 
intertextuality 162, 174, 176f., 180-186 
intrusive gloss 321 
inversion, of words 244f. 
lolaus 244 
lon of Chios 235 
lonic phonology 183-185 
Iphicles 248 
irregularity (in language) 31 
Istrus 249 n.83 


Jason 250 


Kallierges, Zacharias 138 n.40 
Kallistos, Andronikos 333-337 
keraunion 53 

Kritopoulos, lohannes 144 n.68 


Laskaris, lanos 133-154 
Leda 243 

Leontius hieromonk 263 
Leptines 203 

Leto 126 and n.57 


lexica/lexicography 117 n.33, 119f., 122, 
123 n.52, 142 n.59 
Cyrillus’ lexicon 261-277 
Lexicon Ambrosianum 269 n.26 
Lianori, Lianoro 142 n.55 
Libert, Johann 133n.2 
Libraries 
Ambrosiana (Milan) 142.55 
Chios, Public Library 133 n.1 
Library of Saints John and Paul (Venice) 
138 n.39 
Vatican Library 142 andn.57 
1518 inventory 139 
1533 inventory 139 n.44, 139f. and 
nn.47f. 
Lobon of Argos 224 and n.41 
logos (as tertium comparationis) 44f. 
Longinus, Cassius 297 n.38 
Lucian of Samosata 240 
Lycophron 26, 121, 127 n.61, 179 and 
n.49, 214 and n.4, 221, 227 


manuscripts 
Athos, Actes Docheiariou 4 262 n.2 
Athos, lviron92 263 n.5 
Athos, Iviron 209, olim161 299, 315- 
322, 325-338 
Bremen, SuUB,c 11 262 n.2 
Cambridge, Trinity College R. 16. 33 
107, 109 n.9 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 23 265 n.3 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr.26 141 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 29 139, 142 
and n.57 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 30 134n.5, 
144 and nn.67, 69, 144 and n.77, 145, 
149 and n.86, 150 n.87 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 32 134n.5, 
137 and n.31, 139 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 33 134n.5, 
137 and nn.30, 32, 138 and n.38, 140, 
145 n.80, 150, 151-154 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 277 272 
n.36 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr.903 141 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr.905 107f. 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr.915 141 
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Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1316 134 
n.5, 141 and n.53 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr.1456 263 
n.5 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1483 139 
and n.41 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1818 206 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 2048 115 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 2193 134 
n.5, 141.52, 147 and n.80 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, lat. 3966 138 
n.40 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, lat. 6163 263 
n.5 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, lat. 7135 139 
n.44 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 210 
177 n.48 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 235 
277 n.50 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Palat. gr. 180 
141 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Reg. gr. 41 114 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ross. 897 (gr. 
37) 146n.79 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Urb. gr.124 85 
n.14 

Cologny, Bibl. Bodmer, ms. 85 134n.5, 
135 n.13, 142, 147 n.80 

El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lo- 
renzo, y. |. 1(gr.294 Andrés) 108 n.4, 
116 and n.30, 117 and n.34, 119 n.41, 
128 nn.62f., 134 n.5, 138 and n.37, 141 
n.52, 143 n.66, 145 and n.73, 146 and 
n.77, 150 n.87 

El Escorial, Real biblioteca de San Lo- 
renzo, W, Ill. 11 (gr. 466 Andrés) 206 
El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lo- 
renzo, 0.1.12 (gr. 513 Andrés) 116 and 
n.30, 117, 128 n.63, 134 n.5, 143 n.64, 
145 n.73, 146 n.77, 147 n.80 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,1 
141 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,3 
108, 116, 134n.5 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,9 
214 n.4, 299 and n.43, 315 
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Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,15 
141 and n.52 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,22 
141 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,25 
141 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,37 
242 n.47, 255 n.116 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 32,47 
141 and n.52 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 57,39 
262 n.2 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 59,16 
269 and n.26 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, Plut. 59,49 
261-277 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, San Marco 
303 206 

Firenze, Bibl. Laurenziana, San Marco 
304 206 

Firenze, Bibl. Riccardiana, gr.30 134 
n.5, 141 and n.52, 142 and n.54, 147 and 
n.80 

Genéve, Bibl. de Genéve, gr.44 134 
n.5, 141 and nn.52f., 142, 146 n.77 
Grottaferrata, Biblioteca Statale del 
Monumento Nazionale, Z.a.IIl_ 269 and 
n.24 

Heidelberg, Universitatsbibliothek, Pal. 
gr.45 127n.61 

Kgbenhavn, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, 
GKS 1968 263n.7 

Kgbenhavn, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, 
Rostg. 414 206 

Leiden, UB, Voss. gr.F64 134n.5, 141 
n.50, 143 n.73, 145 and n.76, 146 and 
n.76, 147 and n.80, 150 n.87 

Leiden, UB, Voss. gr.Q20 147n.79, 
206 

Leipzig, UB, gr.2 266n.19 

Leipzig, UB, gr.32 107 

London, British Library, Burney 86 90 
n.33, 116 

London, British Library, Harley 5674 54 
n.26, 199 

London, British Library, Harley 5727 
134 n.5, 147 and n.80 


Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4615 170n.18 
Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4626 134n.5 
Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4841 141 
Madrid, BU Complut., 116-z°-22 (30) 
263 n.7 

Messina, Biblioteca Regionale Universi- 
taria, Fondo Vecchio 11 179 n.48 
Messina, Biblioteca Regionale Universi- 
taria, S. Salv. 167 263 and n.7, 267 
Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, A181 
sup. (gr. 74) 134n.5, 142, 147 and n.80 
Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 12 
sup. 269 and n.26 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 114 
sup 87n.14 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, E56 
inf. (gr. 1015) 141 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, F101 
sup. (gr. 355) 134n.5, 147 and n.80 
Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, | 15 
sup. 179n.48 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, L 116 
sup. (gr. 502) 115 n.23, 134 n.5, 142 
and n.55, 147 and n.80 
Montecassino, Bibl. della Badia, 603 
(594) 141 

Miinchen, BSB, gr.16 146 n.77 
Miinchen, BSB, gr. 310 269 and n.24 
Napoli, Bibl. Nazionale, Il F 31 302 
n.49 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. T.II.11 
263 and nn.5, 7, 267 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. X.1.1.2 
206 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barocci 131 
148 n.83 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barocci 133 
170 n.18 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, New College 
298 142 

Paris, BNF, Coisl. 387 264n.9 

Paris, BNF, gr. 1741 87n.14 

Paris, BNF, gr. 1853 87n.14 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2107 147 n.79 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2556 134n.5 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2654 206 


Paris, BNF, gr. 2681 134 n.5, 141nn.50, 
52, 143 n.64, 144 and nn.67-69, 73, 
146 and n.77, 147, 149 and n.87 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2684 141 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2695 143 andn.65 
Paris, BNF, gr. 2697 141 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2701 143 andn.65 
Paris, BNF, gr. 2702 143 and n.65 
Paris, BNF, gr. 2720 170n.18 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2766 119 n.39, 134 n.5, 
141 and n.52, 142, 147 and n.80 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2773 179 n.48 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2894 141 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr. 497 141 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr.608 134n.5 
Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr.655 108 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr.679 134n.5, 140 
n.49, 141, 146 n.77 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr.1095 134n.5, 141 
and n.52, 144 n.67 

Praha, Knihovna Narodniho Muzea, X F 
50 261n.1 

Praha, Knihovna Narodniho Muzea, XXV 
C31 206 

Roma, Bibl. Naz. Angelica, gr.122 108 
n.5, 134 n.5, 141, 147 and n.80 

Roma, Bibl. Naz. Centrale, gr.6 134 
n.5, 147 and n.80, 154 n.88 

Roma, Bibl. Vallicelliana, E11 261-277 
Roma, Bibl. Vallicelliana, E37 273 
n.40 

Stuttgart, Wirtt. Landesbibl., Cod. 
poet. et phil. 2°05 141andn.52 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 453 
90 n.33, 116, 134 n.5 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 454 
83-104, 118 n.37, 120 n.44, 134 n.5, 
136, 141f., 147 n.80 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 458 
134 n.5, 147 and n.80 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z 468 
335f. 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z 470 
335f. 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 530 
206 
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Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 531 
108 n.5 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. 622 
265 n.10, 273 n.38 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. IX, 
2ab 141 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. IX, 5 
134 n.5, 137 n.32, 138 n.39, 146 n.78, 
147 and n.80, 151-153 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. IX, 33 
142 and n.56 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. X, 23 
263 and n.7, 269 
Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 49 141 and n.52 
Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 117 141 and n.52 
Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 294 266 n.19 
Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 303 108 
Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 321 269 
Wien, ONB, Suppl. gr.42 141n.52 
Wroctaw, BU, Oddzial Reekopiséw, Re- 
hdiger 26 141 andn.52 
marginalia 214n.4, 216-227, 230 
Margounios, Maximos 333-337 
Medea 242n.48 
Megacles 249n.85 
Megara 205 
Meletius 271n.33, 272 n.37 
Menelaus 123 and n.56, 196f. 
metaphor 11-15, 93, 220 and n.25, 236 
n.18, 240-242, 250 n.94, 291, 296 
metonymy 11-15, 252, 296, 320-322 
Migliavacca, Baldassarre 334 and n.31, 
337 
Minyas 205 
mockery 183, 224 n.43, 254, 276 
Monro, Harriet 256.119 
morphological derivation 174-177 
Moschopoulos, Manuel 326 
paraphrasis Iliadis 144 n.69 
scholia in lliadem 144 n.69 
Musaeus 166, 234n.5 
Muses (number, names, genealogy, off- 
spring, etymology) 161-187, 243 
Musurus, Marcus 138 n.39, 273 n.38 
Myrtis 233, 234n.4 
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Nereus 243 

Nestor 91, 315-318 

Nicander 214 andn.4 

Nicanor 87n.19, 98f., 101 

Nicetas Anagnostes 114n.16 

Nicetas of Heraclea 269 

Nicholas of Otranto / Nectarius of Casole 
127 n.61 


obelos 52f., 57,199, 352 

Odysseus 255 n.116 

Olympic Games 202 

Onchestus 223 

opsis 304-307, 311 

Orchomenus 176 n.39, 223-225, 241 
Orestes 289f., 301 and n.47, 303-309 
Oribasius 277 n.50 

Orneai 143 

Orpheus 166, 234n.5 

orthography 34, 39, 266 and n.19 
orthographical glosses 261-269 
Orus 265, 266 n.19, 267 and n.20 
Otus 170n.19, 248 n.79 
Oxyrhynchus 68 n.38, 228 and n.57 


Palaeocappa, Constantine 170 n.18 
Palagano d’Otranto 127 n.61 
Palladius 277 n.50 
Pamphilus 265 n.10 
Pancrates 276 
papyri 
BGUIV1114 62 
BKTV1.3 62 
CUL Plumley 3 62n.9, 64, 65 n.26, 70, 
72 nn.56f. 
P.Achm. 2 63n.12, 64 
P.Alex. inv. 193 74 
P.Amh. 1118 + P. Stras. inv. Gr.162 64, 
70, 72f. 
P.Amst.16 64n.22, 68, 71 
P.Ant. 111150 65f., 74f. 
P.Aphrod. Lit.2 68 n.36, 75 n.62 
P.Berol. inv. 5014 63n.11 
P.Berol. inv. 11518 65f. 
P.Berol. inv. 11634v 65 n.26, 68, 71f. 
P.Berol. inv. 13419 215, 228 


P.Bodl. Ms. Gr. Class at 1 (P) (Hawara 
papyrus) 102f. and n.72 

P.Bodl. MS. Gr. Class. F 41(P) 65 
P.Col. inv. 236 68,70 

P.Col. inv. 2381v 65, 68, 73 

P.Col. inv. 2281v+ P. Palau Rib. inv. 
147v 63 andn.14, 65 n.26, 70, 72 
P.Fayum 110 62 

P.Fouad inv. 266 74 

P.K6lIn IX 362 62n.10, 63 n.12, 65 n.26 
P.llias 12 53.20 

PLIII/979 195-210 

PLIII/997v 62n.9 

P.Lips. inv. 1395 62 

P.Lips. inv. 1396 62 

P.Lips. inv. 1397 61-73 

P.Louvre E 3320 (CLGPI 2.1 Alcm. 5) 
205, 207, 209 

P.Med. inv. 72.13 65 

P.Mich. inv. 1588 63f. and n.16, 68, 72 
n.57 

P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int. 62.11, 65 
n.26, 66 

P.Oxy. 212 +2808 74 

P.Oxy. 221 200 

P.Oxy. 841 217-225, 227 n.52, 228 
P.Oxy. 1086 52f., 57.42, 73 

P.Oxy. 1174 214n.4 

P.Oxy. 1361+ 2081(e) 74n.62 
P.Oxy. 1790 + 2081(f) 74n.62 
P.Oxy. 2387 74 

P.Oxy. 2390 214n.4 

P.Oxy. 2392 205n.49 

P.Oxy. 2427 52, 214n.4 

P.Oxy. 2435 62 

P.Oxy. 2442 217-225, 227 n.52, 228 
P.Oxy. 2447 272 n.36 

P.Oxy. 2450 226f., 228 

P.Oxy. 2452 52 

P.Oxy. 2471 75n.62 

P.Oxy. 2536 213-215, 228 

P.Oxy. 2803 75n.62, 214 n.4 

P.Oxy. 2825 74 

P.Oxy. 3159 64 

P.Oxy. 3160 + P.Stras. gr.1401 63 and 
n.15, 64, 72 and n.56 

P.Oxy. 3224 52 


P.Oxy. 3237 64 and n.19, 72 
P.Oxy. 3238 63 n.11, 72 nn.56f. 
P.Oxy. 3833 64 and n.25, 68 
P.Oxy. 4630 65n.26, 72 
P.Oxy. 4631 70 andn.50 
P.Oxy. 4633 70f. and n.51 
P.Oxy. 4634 72 

P.Oxy. 4635 65 

P.Oxy. 4636 70 andn.52 
P.Oxy. 4818 63n.11 

P.Oxy. 4819 63n.11 

P.Oxy. 5201 228 n.56 
P.Palau Rib. Lit. 8 63.14 
P.Ryl.125 65.26 

P.Ryl. 111586 64 andn.20 


P. Schubart 2 (P. Berol. inv. 7501) 64f. 


P.Turner 39 26f. n.4 
P.Vindob inv. G 29817 216 
P.Yale 11126 66 and n.33 
paradox 297, 308f. 
paraphrasis of the Iliad 136 (see also 
Moschopoulos) 
paraphrasis VaticanaA 141n.53 
paraphrasis VaticanaB 142 n.57 
pseudo-Psellian paraphrasis 141 and 
nn.50, 53, 142 nn.57, 59, 150 and n.87 
‘parasitic’ sigma 22 andn.35 
Paris (hero) 14 
Parmeniscus 93 
parepigraphai see stage-directions 
parody, literary 180-186, 240 
pathos: 
in Stoic epistemology 288f. 
in rhetoric theory 235, 289-291 
Patroclus 11 
Pediasimos Pothos, lohannes 148 and 
n.84, 173 
Pegasus 242 
Peleus 181, 241, 243, 252, 255 n.116 
Pelops 247 
Peneleus 95 n.46 
Perieres 223 
Peripatos 347-349 (see also Aristotle) 
Perseus 237, 254 
Persian messengers (dyyapol) 318f. 
personalnames 161f., 168-186 
personification see eidolopoiia 
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Pfeiffer, Rudolf 346 
Phaethon 294 
Phalaris 202 
phantasia 
in Aeschylus 295-311 
in Aristotle 291-293 
in Euripides 293f., 295-297 
in ‘Longinus’ 288-298 
in Quintilian 290f. 
in Stoic epistemology 288f., 299-301 
synonymous with opsis 304f. 
phantasma (in Stoic epistemology) 301 
Philemon 208 n.58 
Phillaeus sonof Amphimenes 236n.7 
Philoctetes 204 
Philostephanus of Cyrene 226 
Philostratus 248 n.81 
Phocus 254n.109 
Phrixus 224 
Phyleus 318 
Pindar 195-277 
exegetical tradition on Dithyrambs 
226f., 228 
on Epinicians 214f., 217, 227f. 
on/sthmians 216 
onNemeans 216 
on Olympians 216 
on Paeans 213, 217-225, 230 
on Pythians 216 
Pindar’s scribe 228 and n.57 
Pittacus 234 
Planudes, Manuel Maximus 326, 331 
Plato 53, 84n.14, 126, 163 n.3, 200 n.25, 
255 n.114, 299 and n.40, 348 
Plisthenes 125 
Plutarch 168-170, 243 n.50 
poikilia (variation) 307 and n.65 
Pollux (lexicographer) 186 n.72, 274 
n.42, 275 
Polydamas 95n.46 
Porphyrius 145 n.69 
Poseidon 177, 182, 252, 254 
Pound, Ezra 256 and n.119 
Praxiphanes 349 
Presbon 222, 224 
Proclus 
on Hesiod 162, 165, 166 n.8, 167 n.130 
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onHomer 144 nn.67 and 69 
proportion 33, 35 n.37, 37f., 43f. 
proprietas 247f. and n.72 
prosody 34, 39, 185, 267 
Protospatharios, loannes 147 n.79, 173 
Psellus, Michael 120, 126 n.59, 139 and 

nn.50, 53, 141 and n.50, 142 nn.57 and 

59, 148 n.83, 149 and n.87, 150, 277 

n.49 
Ptolemy of Ascalon 263 
Ptolemy the Peripatetic 39-41 
pyknotes 243n.50, 244 and n.52 
Pythagorean arithmology 169 and n.22, 

171 and n.24 
(Pseudo-)Pythagorean texts 146f.n.79 


Rasario, Giambattista 334 and n.32, 337 
Richter, Julius 51 

Ridolfi, Niccol6 143 n.65, 144 n.68 
rivers 162, 174-179 

Rufus, Christophorus 148 andn.81 
Rufus of Ephesus 274 n.42, 277 n.50 


Sappho 221n.32 
Scamander 22, 200, 241n.40, 309 n.71 
Scamandrius 196, 198 
Sceptics 302, 310 
scholia 
on accentuation problems in Homer’s 
text 197f. 
on adynaton in poetry 309 
on anaphoric pronouns (accentuation) 
197 
on athetesis in Homer 199f. 
on the constitutio textus in Homer 198 
oneidolopoiia 293f., 306 
onthe Muses 162-174 
on reflexive pronouns (accentuation) 
197 
on stage setting 303-309 
on visualizations in Aeschylus 298- 
309 
on visualizations in Euripides 293f., 
295-297 
to the Iliad 
D-scholia 84, 91f., 98f., 102, 116, 
123 n.53, 133-154 


ed. Aldina (Venice, 1521) 134n.7, 
135 n.13, 148 n.82 
ed. Barnes1711 148 
ed. Cambridge 1689 135 nn.11, 13, 
15, 136 and nn.16-18, 148 and 
nn.81f. 
ed. Hervagius 1535 (Basel) 135 n.13, 
148 n.82 
ed. Hervagius 1541 (Basel) 135 and 
n.13, 148 and n.82 
ed. Heyne 1821 134, 148 
ed. Heyne 1834 134,148 
ed. Lascaris (1517) 133-154 
ed. Schrevel (Leiden, 1656) 135f., 
148 and n.82 
h-scholia 108 n.5, 115 n.23, 119 
n.39, 142 and n.59, 150 
‘Textscholien’ 83-104 
mythographical scholia 136 
scholia exegetica 18 n.21, 30, 91, 98 
and n.57, 99, 101f., 103 n.77, 107 and 
n.4, 116, 118f., 125, 128, 136, 138, 142 
n.59 
VMK-scholia/ 
ViermdGnnerkommentar 84 n.3, 85 
n.11, 87, 91, 97 
scriptio continua (in papyri) 63 n.12 
scriptio plena (in papyri) 71 
Semele 240 n.32 
Sergius of Emesa 266 n.19 
Severus, John 139f. 
Sextus Empiricus 35f., 40, 42 
SicyonianGames 249 
sigma/antisigma 53 
Simonides 233-235, 238, 239 n.27 
Socrates 234 
Sogenes 250f. 
Sophocles 52, 214 n.4, 235, 297 n.37, 
335 
Soranus 272 n.37, 274, 277 n.50 
Sosibius 208n.58 
stage-directions (parepigraphai) 254, 
303 
stage setting (in Aeschylus) 303-309 
Stesichorus 214n.4, 235 
Stoics, Stoic philosophy 39, 43f. and 
n.83, 47, 124, 288f., 299-301 


suffixes: 

-€l0g 184n.69 

-n, -la 175 

-ld10g 206-208 

-ig 174 

-w 175 
Syagrus 234n.5 
syllepsis 243f. 
symposium 245 
synonyms 15-20 
syntax 243-245 


techne 34, 39, 41 

techne grammatike 38 

techne logike 39 

techne peri phones 39 

Telamon 237, 246 n.70 

theatrical devices (mechanemata) 303f. 

Thebes 222-225 

Themis 252 

Theocritus 214 and n.4, 327, 332 

Theodosius Il 265 

Theognostus 267n.20 

Theon (grammarian) 52, 213-228 

Theon (mathematician) 214 n.4 

Theophrastus 12 

Theron 246, 253 

Theseus 124 

Thetis 241-243, 252 

Thoas 224n.43, 249 

Thomas Magister 326 

Thomas the Monk 322 

Thucydides 235 

Timocreon of Rhodes 234 

Timotheus of Gaza 264 and n.9, 265 and 
nn.11, 13, 266 and n.19, 267f. and n.22, 
276 

Tiphys 224 n.43 

Tiresias 239 

Titans 250 

title/heading (in papyri) 63.14, 64 and 
n.25, 68-70, 74n.62 

Tityus 248 

Tlepolemus 248 
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Torriani, Gioacchino 138 n.39 

Triklinios, Demetrios 245 n.62, 300 n.44, 
302 n.49, 326 

Trivizias, Georgios 335-337 

Trivolis, Demetrios 108n.5 

Trophonius 223 

Tyrannion maior 196 n.4 

Tzetzes, John 107-128, 161-187, 319- 
322, 326f., 331f., 337 


unendorsed criticism 250-252 

untruthfulness 248-250 

usage (consuetudo / synetheia) 35-37, 
42, 45f., 143 and n.66, 275 n.40 


vacuousness 242 and n.46 

Varro 34-43, 46, 203 

Vernazza, Raffaele 145 n.69 

Vettori, Pier 146.77 

Vigili, Fabio 108 n.6, 139 nn.44 and 47, 
140 n.48 

Villoison, J.-B.-C. d’Ansse de 144n.69 

Voss, Isaac 147 n.79 


Wassenbergh, Everwin 136 andn.20 
writing styles 
‘as de pique’ 262n.2, 263n.5 
‘beta-gamma style’ 262n.2, 265n.10 
‘Severe style’ 63 n.11, 64f. and nn.19f. 
‘sloping pointed majuscule’ 64 n.22, 
65 
‘Stile di Reggio’ 263 
‘Tipo Anastasio’ 262 n.2 


Xanthopoulos, Demetrios 108n.5 
Xenocrates 252n.100 


Zenodotus of Ephesus 19, 21n.31, 22f., 
44 n.80, 45 n.85, 53, 93f., 98 and 
nn.58f., 352 

Zeus 15,126 and n.57, 164f., 167 and 
n.13, 169, 172f., 181, 203, 238 n.24, 240 
n.35, 243, 250, 253 

[Zonaras] 262 n.2, 329 
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Aelianus Anecdota Oxoniensia 

VH 4.424f. Cramer 170 n.18 
13-14 70 n.49 

14.21 234n.5 Anecdotum Parisinum 


p. 281.17-18 Nauck 52n.10 
Aelius Aristides 


Or. Anecdotum Romanum 
28.40 (155.2 Keil) 70 p. 55.29-30 Montanari 53n.19 
Aeschylus Anonymus /n Hes. Th. 
Ag. pp. 369-375.9 Flach 173 
282 319 n.8 
425-426 210 n.63 Anthologia Palatina 
Eum. 7.283.4 234 n.7 
244-247 308 7.348-349 234 n.6 
293 175 9.504 171.27 
566-69 307 9.505 171.27 
Pers. 
14-15 315 Antiatticista 
869 176 n.40 a 78 Valente 271n.34 
869-71 320 
Sept. Antipater Thessalonicensis 
42-46 295 90 Gow-Page (API 220) 170 n.19 
49-51 298 
79-80 112, 122, 123 Antoninus Liberalis 
fr. 58 Radt 294-296 9.1 171n.28 
fr. **281 297 
Apion 
Alcaeus gl. Hom. 99.4 73 
fr. 112.10 Voigt 220 n.25 fr. 74 Neitzel 118 
fr. 417 22 n.36 
Apollodorus Atheniensis 
Alcman FGrHist244F146 171n.29 
PMGF1.49 (fr. 3.49 Calame) 205-210 FGrHist244F281 21n.33,22n.35 
[Ammonius] [Apollodorus] 
Diff. 83 Nickau 247 n.75 Bibl. 
173 123 n.53 1.3.3-4 172 n.29 
1.5.2 171n.27 
Anacreon 2.67-69 223 


PMG 378.1 (fr. 83.1 Gentili) 242 n.46 

Apollonius Dyscolus 
Anatolius Coni. 215.18-216.2 Schneider 36n.41 
p. 33.19 Heiberg 170n.22 
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Pron. 
42.11-22 197 
110.2-7 31 nn.22f. 


Apollonius Rhodius 


2.704 226 
4.269 177 n.44 
4.893 176 n.40 


Apollonius Sophista 


50.16 Bekker 102 
60.3 145 n.74 
71.12 71 
76.29-77.3 199 
92.4-7 317 
112.24 15 n.11 
112.24-25 118f. 
138.14 322 n.15 
145.17 122-123 


Aquila Romanus 


36.21 Halm 208 n.59 
Aratus 

30-37 171.28 

SH 87 162, 169f., 180 


Aristarchus 


fr. 5 Waschke 163 n.3 

fr. 18 Matthaios 12n.4 

fr. 33 23 

fr. 86 45n.85 

fr. 122 197 

fr. 155 30 n.20, 32 


Aristophanes 


Av. 1372 242 n.46 
Eq. 1020 127 

Lys. 187-189 296 

Nu. 1367 297 n.38 
Ra. 

5 240 n.32 
822ff. 297 
908-910 307 n.67 
924ff. 297 

93 9ff. 297 


961ff. 297 


1059ff. 297 
fr.68.2 Kassel-Austin 22n.36 
fr. 95 267 n.20 
fr. 603 27, 31n.22 
test. 113 56 n.37 


Aristophanes Byzantius 


fr. 375 Slater 38 n.45 

fr. 390 304 n.53 
test.1 55,56 n.39 
test. 14 56n.40 


Aristoteles 


Dean. 
427b17-21 291f. n.19 
428a2-3 291f. n.19 
432b8 291f. n.19 
Mem. 


449b15-451a18 299 n.40 
Poe. 


1448b30 21n.31 
1450b10f. 306 n.63 
1450b15-21 304, 305 n.58 
1453b1-7 305 n.58 
1454b30 70n.49 
1455a3 70 
1455a22-26 291, 305 
1455a29-34 292 
1457b6-9 12f. 
1460a5-11 200 n.25 
1460a11-b5 309 
1460a29-31 309 
1461a16-21 13 n.7 
Rh. 
1406b 250 n.94 
1411b 240 n.32 
1411b24-25 291 
1417a13 69 
fr. 66a Janko 234 
fr. 57.19 Rose 245 n.61 
fr. 75 234n.8 
Arnobius 


Adv. nat. 3.37.2-38.2 168 


Artemidorus Daldianus 
1.6.13 275 n.44 


1.31 275 n.44 
2.45.2 275 n.44 
Athenaeus 

3.110b 181 
7.321f 276 
10.415f. 234n.6 
10.455c 234n.9 
11.495c 56 n.37 


Callimachus 


Del. 

7 181n.56 
234 210 n.63 
lov. 95 221 n.32 


fr. 668 Pfeiffer 224 n.43 


Callistratus 
fr. 95 Montana 251 
fr. 96 251 


Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum 
Graecorum 
9/1.101-3 148 n.83 


Charisius 
1.17, pp. 149.26-150.2 Barwick 38n.45 
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Clemens Alexandrinus 


Strom. 

1.16.79 28n.9 
4.22.143 209 n.61 
6.11.1 168 n.15 
Cocondrius 


RhG 3.241 Spengel 293 n.24 


Corinna 
PMG 664 Page 234 


Cornutus 
Theol. Graec. 14-18 168-171 


Crates 

fr. 9 Broggiato 30 n.20, 32 
fr. 36 31 

fr. 104 36 

fr. 105 35 n.37 

fr. 128 168 n.16 


fr. 64a-e Mette 39 n.53 


Demades 
fr.116.3 De Falco 271n.31 


Choeroboscus 

In Heph. 241.15-17 Consbruch 56 
In Theod. 311.7 Hilgard 184 
Chrysippus 

SVF 2.54 301 

2.56 299 and n.40 
2.65 301n.47 

2.151 36 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius 


Nat. deor. 3.54 


Orat. 4 


Clearchus 
fr. 88 Wehrli 


169 n.16, 170, 171 


n.28 
235 n.10 


234n.9 


Demetrius 

Eloc. 116 250 n.94 
Didymus 

fr. 9 Braswell 248 n.82 
fr. 20 203 n.33 
fr. 25 242 n.48 
fr. 35 251 

fr. 51 245 n.60 
fr. 54 251 

fr. 67 251 
Diodorus 

Gloss. ital. 128 Kassel—Austin (PCG 1.317) 


22 n.36 


Diodorus Siculus 
4.7.1-4 168 
4.10.3-6 223 
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Diogenes Laertius 


2.5.46 234 
3.65-66 53.22 
7.189 36 
Diogenianus 


8.22 Leutsch-Schneidewin 245n.61 


Dionysius Cyclographus 
FGrHist 15 F 2 205 


Dionysius Halicarnassensis 


Comp. 22.12 235 
Imit. 2 237 
25 243 n.50 
Pomp. 2 239 n.28 
5.4 240 n.37 


Dionysius Thrax 
Ars GG 1/1.5.2-6.3 33n.31 


fr. *45 Linke 200 
fr. *46 200 
test. 2 203 


Dissoi logoi 
1.12 Diels—Kranz 271n.31 


Donatianus 
GL 6.276.5-9 38 n.45 


Ephorus 
FGrHist 70 F 222 168 n.16 


Epicharmus 

frr. 1-38 Kassel—Austin 182 n.63 

fr. 8 179 n.50 

fr. 21.2-4 276 

fr. 32.12 183 n.65 

fr. 37 179 n.50 

fr. 39 162, 169, 177.44, 
180, 183 n.64 

fr. 40 180-183 

fr. 41 179-183 

fr. 42 182 

fr. 48 182 

fr. 50.2 183 n.65 


fr. 52 182 


fr. 53.6 52 

fr. 60 182 

fr. 63 180 

fr. 64 180 

frr. 65-80 183 n.63 
frr. 84-92 183 

fr. 85 182 

fr. 97 182 

frr. 97-112 183 n.63 
fr. 99 182 n.61 
fr. 100 186 n.73 
fr. 108 186 n.72 
fr. 109 186 n.72 
frr. 113-120 186 n.72 
fr. 113.415 185 

fr. 115 183 n.66, 186 n.72 
fr. *121 182, 185 
fr. 125 186 

fr. 126 186 

fr. 134 186 n.72 
fr. 138 179 n.50 
fr. 220 179 n.50 
fr. 224 185 

fr. 275 183 n.66 
Epimenides 

BN] 457 F12a 224 

12b 222 n.36 
T1 224 


Epimerismi Homerici A 


1A Dyck 119 

1A2 119 

8B! 122 n.50 
8 Bt 122 n.50 
8 B22 122 n.50 
9A” 126 n.58 
10 A? 122 n.50 
11 Cite 122 n.50 
11C? 122 n.50 


171B (gl. Os?) 142 and n.61 


Epimerismi Homerici alphabetici 


a 65 Dyck 71 

€ 42 123 n.53 
£98 22 n.35 
625 122 n.50 


p65 169 n.16 
T55 30f. 
Eratosthenes 

FGrHist 241T 8 28n.9 


fr. 35 Strecker 27,29 


Erotianus 
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Eumelus 

fr. 18 Tsagalis (17 West; 3 Bernabé; Cor. 2 

Davies) 176 n.42 

fr. 31 (29 West; 10 Bernabé; Cor. 7 Davies) 
175 

fr. 35 (34 West; 16 Bernabé; fr. dub. 2 Da- 

vies) 168 n.15, 170 n.19 

fr. 36 (35 West; 17 Bernabé; fr. dub. 3 Da- 


Voc. Hipp. coll.1 70 Nachmanson 272 


Etymologicum Genuinum 
a 263 Lasserre-Livadaras 273 


a 339 

a 1306 

a 1316 

B 123 

A84A. 

S.V. UTOTETPIOiWv 


214n.4 
198 n.11 
214n.4 
226 

208 n.58 
206 


Etymologicum Gudianum 


16.21 de Stefani 
323A9-21 
376.20 

423.23 
471.12-15 
291.57 Sturz 


71 

216 n.4 
216 n.4 
123 n.53 
123 n.53 
264 n.8 


Etymologicum Magnum 
0165 Lasserre-Livadaras 71 


B 309 
1.54-55 Gaisford 
124.9-20 
280.28 
282.10-11 
423.20 
461.15-16 
474.6-10 
583.20 
696.7 
783.20-26 
790.40 


Eubulus 
fr. 71 Kassel—Austin 


[Eudocia] 


Viol. 655, pp. 483-489 Flach 


208 n.58 
271 n.33 
196 

27, 30f. 
145 n.74 
142 

145 n.74 
317 

118 n.37 
214 n.4 
205f. 
22.35 


22 n.36 


170 n.18 


vies) 162, 169f. 
Euphorion 
fr. 183 Lightfoot 222 n.34 


Eupolis 


fr. 398 Kassel—Austin 234 


Euripides 

Andr. 167 320 n.12 

Ba. 625 320 n.12 

726 294f. 

Hec. 71 210 n.63 

Or. 255-257 289, 295, 301 and 
n.47 

fr. 753.1 Kannicht 320n.12 

fr. 801 273 

Eusebius 

Praep. Ev.5.30.2 222 

Eustathius 

Prooem. Pind. 4.1 Kambylis 236 

19.1 236 

In Dion.Per. 140 242 

In Il. 10.12-16 173f. 

21.16 ff. 124 n.55 

29.33-36 320 

44.35 71n.54 

108.10-15 73 

180.14-23 173 n.35 

269.19-20 143 and n.66 

291.25ff. 143 

305.4-8 316 

324.18 154 

422.26 146 

424.9 149 

458.44-45 144 

623.36 143 
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634.22-23 173 n.35 Hermogenes 
682.35 70 Dein.3.2 247 n.72 
772.45 144 Id. 1.3 (p. 227 Rabe) 208 n.59 
815.11-13 144 1.4 246 n.67 
817.30-32 172 n.29 1.6 250 n.94, 298 n.38 
841.43-44 123 n.53 1.11 246 n.67 
938.469-939.1 320 2.11 246 n.67 
1040.43-47 123 n.53 
1208.39-41 146 n.77 [Hermogenes] 
1231.11-12 320 Prog. 9, p.20.14-18 Rabe 293n.24 
In Od. 
1405.15 70 Herodianus, Aelius 
1588.30 70, 73 Cath. pros. GG 2.292.11 22.35 
1921.55 53 n.25 
Herodorus 
Galenus FGrHist 31 F55 224 n.43 
Comm. Epid. 
6.1.3 (17a.822 Kiihn = 18.21-25 Wenkel- Herodotus 
bach) 275 1.7-13 329 
De oss. ad tirones 2.116 70 n.49 
(2.753-754 Kiihn = 8.16-59.14 Garofalo) 4.36 329 
274 4.53 175 
In Hipp. de art. Il 4.179 177 
(18a.429.16-18 - 430.1-3 Kiihn) 274 
Hesiodus 
Gellius Op. 
NA 2.25.1 35 n.37 1 161ff. 
370-372 328 
Glossographi 746 328 
fr. 7a Dyck 20 n.28 Th. 
fr. 12 316 60 164 
fr. 28 317 n.4 76-79 11f., 159, 164, 168 
95 135 
Hellanicus 246 171.28 
101A Fowler 222 n.35 337-345 174-177 
341 178 n.46 
Hephaestion 349-361 183f. 
Ench. p. 25.10-12 185 n.71 351 184 
Sign.p.73 Consbruch 51n.3 693 20f. 
696 23 
[Heraclitus] 763 210 n.63 
Quaest. Hom. 45 122 n.50 fr. 33b Merkelbach-West 316 
fr. 228 316 
Hermippus 
fr. 29 Kassel—Austin 22 n.36 Hesychius 


a 699 Latte-Cunningham 71n.54 
a 714 717.54 
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a 726 71 Mochl. 

O 2216 273, 276 38.32 (4.384.16 Littré) 271 n.32 

B 634 226 n.50 Vict. 

6598 265 n.10 1.20.3 (6.494.5 Littré) 271 

61928a 276 n.48 

6 2151 145 n.74 Homerus 

€ 69 Latte 71 Epigr. 

€ 4427 71 14.3 22 n.36 

€5452 73 IL. 

€ 6301 73 1,1-5 118 

€ 7389 71 1.1-6 118 

6240 267 n.20 1.8-12 63 n.11 

1794 317 1.1-9 64 n.16 

1797 317 1.5 110, 120 

1854 317 1,5-12 119-121, 127f. 

K 261 72 1.6-12 118 

K 1332 276 n.48 1.7 109-111, 125 

K 3943 277 n.49 1.8 109, 111 

kK 4120 73 1.9 109-111, 120, 125f. 

K 4124 73 1.10 109, 112, 122 

K 4127 73 1.11 109, 112f., 123 

K 4129 73 1.12 109, 113 

K 4130 73 1.20 31n.22 

p 463 141n.51 1.51 119 n.40 

1005 248 n.78 1.54 71 

1077 71 1.189-223 66 n.33 

p 1118 71 1.191-610 63 n.14 

p 1287 72 1.266-272 64 n.17 

Tt 2011 Hansen 208 n.58 1.273 93 

T2419 73 1.287-289 208 n.59 

p 128 322 n.15 1.302-323 64 n.19 

o 3106 277 n.49 1.309 73 

1329 Cunningham 208n.58 1.326-336 63 n.11 

11176 207 1.332-341 62n.11 
1.340-353 63 n.11 

Hippocrates 1.350 96 

Aphor. 1.354-360 62 n.11 

21 (4.476.5 Littré) 272 1.364 198 

Art. 1.405(?)-538(?) 63n.11 

78.23 (4.314.4 Littré) 271n.32 1.524 253 

Carn. 1.528 253 

13.28 (8.602.11 Littré) 277 n.49 1.528-530 253 

De fract. 1.554 198 

11.19 (3.454.9 Littré) 272 n.35 21-21 63 n.12 

Epid. 2.24-40 65 n.26 

7.122 (5.468.1 Littré = 2.50-109 70n.50 


117.13-14 Jouanna) 272 n.35, 273 2.212-225 64 n.18 
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2.262 
2.264 
2.272-295 
2.277-318 
2.303-307 
2.321-328 
2.385-393 
2.396-397 
2.396-865 
2.436 
2.463-470 
2.479-493 
2.447 
2.593(?)-645 
2.626 
2.628-629 
2.665 
2.671 
2.682 
2.694 
2.699 
2.707 
2.742 
2.751 
2.769 
2.781 
2.788 
2.795 
2.798 
2.865 
3.1-8 

3.23 

3.35 

3.277 
3.433-461 
4.2-26 
4.17 
4.47-76 
4.117 
4.231 
4.512 
5.55-57 
5.162 
5.264 
5.593 
6.296 
6.495 


198 

71 

64 n.18 
70n.51 
65 

65 

63 n.11 
102 n.75 
103 

102 n.75 
65 

65 

102 n.75 
70 n.52 
241 n.42 
318 

102 n.75 
102 n.75 
102 n.74 
102 n.75 
20 n.29 
102 n.74 
23 

102 n.74 
102 n.74 
102 n.76 
71n.54 
73 

102 n.75 
102 n.76 
65 

101 

198 
31n.22 
65 

65 

92f. 

65 

199 

71 

195 

196 

19 

93 

293 n.23 
71 

71 


7.188 
8.1-11 
8.29-41 
8.361-563 
8.371-372 
8.433-447 
8.513 
9.1-64 
9.63 

9.128 
9.169 
9.182-198 
9.349-350 
9.404 
9.432 
10.66 
10.159 
10.361 
10.364 


11.321(?)-353 
11.390 
12.19-21 
12.239 
13.198-227 
13.275-276 
13.317-324 
13.346 
13.415-435 
13.525(?)-562 
13.798-799 
14.16 

14.114 
14.202 
14.483-485 
15.121-122 
16.100(?)-150 
16.163 
16.179 
16.196 
16.227 
16.251 
17.209 
17.599 
18.39-49 
18.222 


73 

64 n.22 
64 n.22 
65.26 
94 

62 

93 
65.26 
185 

93 

30 n.20, 32, 43 
32 

92 
271n.32 
317 
122-123 
102 

29 n.18 
25, 28-30 and nn.18 
and 21, 31n.22, 44 
n.80, 45 
65 

11, 14f. 
174, 177 
73 

64 n.20 
18-19 and n.24 
64 n.20 
28-30 
64 n.20 
64 n.20 
149 

11, 15 
20 

96 

17 n.17 
15n.12 
65, 74 
21 

70 

317 

96 

16 n.13 
253 

95 

175 

22 
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18.373-386 65 n.26 Hymni Homerici 

18.583 28-30 Ap. 

19.311 317 341 20 

19.325 123 n.53 Cer. 

21.171-172 17 419 184 
21.194-197 321n.13 450 20 n.29 
21.200 17 451 20 n.29 
21.218 200 469 20 n.29 
21.220 21 Merc. 

22.401-405 239 110 23 

24.54 11 Minerv. 

24.249-252 26 (28) 4 23 n.39 
24.281 26 Tell. matr. 

24.281-282 26, 31 (30) 9 20 n.29 
24.527-528 253 test. 16 Allen—Halliday-Sikes 21n.33 
24.725 273 

Od. Hyperides 

1.45-116 63 n.12, 65 n.26 fr. 28 Jensen 294 

1.46-53 62 n.11 

4.642b 71 lamblichus 

6.297 54f. Protr. p. 22 Pistelli 209n.61 
7.104 29 

7.283-347 65 lohannes Diaconus Galenus 
8.29-163 65 In Hes. Th. pp. 296.8- 

10.190 73 305.25 Flach 172f. n.31 
10.307 32 

10.329 199 lohannes Protospatharius 

11.238 178 n.46 In Hes. Op. 

12.61 242 pp. 452.10-19 Gaisford 173 and n.33 
12.73 246 n.71 pp. 457.20-28 173 and n.33 
12.92 16 n.13 

12.330 71 lohannes Siceliota 

12.369 23 n.38 In Hermog. Id. 1.6 

15.1-521 64n.21 (RhG 6.225.9-29 W.) 297 nn.37f. 
15.299 113 

15.312 73 lohannes Stobaeus 

15.505 73 3.7.10 296 
16.427-474 68 n.38 

17.33-66 68 n.38 lon Chius 

17.317 244 TrGF19 F51 Snell-Kannicht 22n.36 
17.455-599 64 n.25 

18.1-27 64 n.25 Isidorus 

20.150 322 n.15 Orig. 1.21.22 52 n.10 
24.1-204 168 n.15 

24.11-12 209 Istrus 


24.60 168 FGrHist 334 F 49 249 n.83 
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Leo Medicus 

Nat. hom. syn. 50 

(40.17-26 Renehan) 275 

57 (44.16-18 Renehan) 272 

Lesbonax 

fr. 2 Blank 23 n.38 

Lexeis Rhetorikai 

210.8-10 Bekker 71n.54 

214.8 Bekker 73 

261.13-14 Bekker 267 n.20 

300.20 Bekker 71 

‘Longinus’ (De sublimitate) 

3.1 297, 310 n.75 

9.12 306 n.62 

15.1-2 288-294 

15.2 289f. and n.12, 301, 
309 

15.3 295 

15.3-10 294 

15.5-6 295 

15.8 294 n.27, 309 and 
n.74 

33.4-5 237 

Lucianus 

Anach. 4 240 

Dom. 18.8 271n.32 

Lycophron 

576 177 n.44 

1275 181.56 

1276-1277 179 

Magna Grammatica 

s.v. Umonteptdiwv oveipwv 206 


Maximus Tyrius 


12.1a 219 n.23 
12.1d 219 n.23 
Meletius 
Nat. hom. 


An. Ox. 3.89.28 Cramer 272 
An. Ox. 3.81.30 Cramer 275 


Mnaseas 
FHG III 153, fr. 25a (fr. 15 Cappelletto) 
168f. n.16 
FHG III 154, fr. 25a (fr. 13 Cappelletto) 
168 n.16 


Moschopulus, Manuel 
Schol. Hes. Op. 529.4-5 Grandolini 274 


Myrsilus 
FGrHist 477 F7 168 n.16 


Nicomachus 
ap. lamb. Theol. ar. 
18.11-12 De Falco 169n.17 


Nonnus 
D. 14.221 171n.28 


Oribasius 

Coll. 

25.6-9 (54.28-55.34 Raeder) 275 
35.6 (54.20-28 Raeder) 274f. 


Orion 
100.26-27 Sturz 274 


Orphica 
fr. 771b Bernabé (fr. 342K.) 181n.56 


Palladius 
In Hipp. Epid. VI (2.11.3-5 Dietz) 277 n.50 


Pamphilus 
fr. 17 Schmidt 22 n.36 


Pancrates 
SH 600.3 276 


Panyassis 
fr. 2 Bernabé (15 Davies; 2 West) 176 n.40 


Pausanias 

1.1.3 265 n.10 

8.18.1-2 224 n.44 

9.29.1-4 169 n.16, 170 n.19, 


171n.28 
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9.33.7 177 7.1-15 255 
9.37.4 222-224 8.44-45 241 
8.45-46a 252 
Philodemus Nem. 
Mus. 4 coll. 62.42-63.4 Delattre 171n.29 1.14 253 
1.50 244, 248 
Philostephanus Cyrenaeus 1.68 239 
fr. 24 Capel Badino 226 3.26-28 237 
fr. 27 Capel Badino 179 n.49 4.37 238 
5.6 244 
Philostratus Maior 7.27 241 
Vit. Soph. 1.514 208 n.59 7.38-39 241 
71-72 241 
Philostratus lunior 9.9 249 
Imag. 5.2 248 n.81 9.48 245 
10.4 254 
Philoxenus Ol. 
fr. 106.19-21Theodoridis 272f. and n.37 1.90 277 n.48 
2.86-88 233 n.1, 240 n.35 
Photius 2.89-90 240 
Bibl. 209.165b 208 n.59 3.1-3 246 
Lex. 3.19-22 245 n.63 
0221 Theodoridis 71n.54 6.6 249 
0677 273 6.45-47 239 
€491 73 6.62-63 247 
€1425 71 6.82 241 
€ 1877 71 7.77-78 248 
py 367 71 8.37-40 246 n.71 
0 611 122 n.51 9.10 247 
0 612 123 n.52 9.21-28 255 
9.48-49 233 
Phrynichus 10.43-46 202 
Ecl.a121Fischer 271n.34 10.74-75 245 
13.68 242 
Pindarus 14.20 250 n.90 
Isthm. Pyth. 
1.18 244 1.44 241 
1.52-54 254 1.81-82 238 n.24 
2.4-5 245 n.60 1.85-88 201 
2.12 251 1.86 240 
4.17 241 2.16-19 215 
4.30 252 3.27-29 249 n.88 
4.48 243 n.50 3.80 253 
4.66 240 3.81-82 253 
4.208-211 242 3.86-92 243 
5.35 244 n.54 4.19 ff. 242 n.48 


6.26-35 246 n.70 4.86-91 248 
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4.171 243 

6.10-12 241 

7.17 249 n.85 
8.95-96 250n.91 
9.66-68 243 

10.5 2447.54 
10.35-36 251 

10.51-52 237 

11.38-40 237. 

12.26 241 

fr. 33a Maehler (=50-51Bergk) 234 
fr. 52b (Pae. 2.5) 220 

fr. 52b (Pae. 2.37) 213, 218, 220 
fr. 72 (Dith.) 272 

fr. 75 (Dith.) 235 

fr.111 (Hyporch.) 272 

fr. 168b 276 

fr. 169a 226 

fr. 169a.24-25 276 

fr. 177g 276 n.46 

fr. 213 218 

Plato 

Cra. 406a 163 n.3 

Resp. 

392c-394c 200 n.25 

614b 70 

Soph. 246c 271n.31 

Plato Comicus 

fr. 46.9 Kassel—Austin 22 n.36 
fr. 48 22 n.36 


Plinius Secundus, C. 


Nat. 
2.224 
31.41 


Plutarchus 
Aud. poet. 21a 
Glor. Ath. 
347a 
347f-348a 


179 n.49 


179 n.49 


243 n.50 


293 n.24 
233 n.3 


Quaest. Rom.271c 271n.32 
Quaest. conv. 743c-747a 168-172 


Thes. 33 


124 n.55 


[Plutarchus] 
Vit. Hom. 2.145.11, ll. 1791 
-1794 Kindstrand 173n.35 


Polemon 

fr. 88 Preller 22 n.36 
Pollux 

2.91-94 274 and n.42 
9.79 186 n.72 
Polyzelus 


fr. 9 Kassel-Austin 170n.21 


Praxiphanes 
fr. 22a W. (fr. 28A Matelli) 163 n.3 
fr. 22b (fr. 28B Matelli) 163 n.3 


Proclus 

Proll. Hes. Op. (Ac), p. 2.15-4.3 Pertusi (fr. 
1.25-35 Marzillo) 163 n.3, 165 n.5 
(Fa), pp. 4.18-5.2 165 n.5 

(Fb), p. 5.4-6 163 n.3 

In Hes. Op. 2 Pertusi (fr. 4 Marzillo) 167 
n.13 


Psellus, Michael 
Poem. 6.462-467 Westerink 277 n.49 


[Psellus] 
Trag. 1(p. 26.2-4 Perusino) 307 n.63 


Ptolemaeus, Claudius 
Geog. 8.10.3 176 


[Ptolemaeus] 
Diff. 391.29 Heylbut 123 n.53 


Quintilianus 

Inst. 

6.2.26 290 n.14 
6.2.29-30 291 
6.2.32 291n.15 
8.2.1-11 247 n.72 
8.3.48 253 


9.2.102 208 n.59 
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Rhianus 2.704 226 
fr. 9 Powell (FGrHist 265F51) 147n.80 2.896 224 n.43 
2.1122a 224 
Rufus Ephesius 3.1-5a 171 nn.25f. 
Anat. part. hom. 116 Daremberg—-Ruelle 274 3.240 224 n.42 
3.409-410 221 n.32 
Rutilius Lupus 4.57-58 224 n.42 
1.7 (p. 156 Barabino) 208 n.59 
Schol. Ar. 
Sappho Av. 
fr. 80 Voigt 221 n.32 17b Holwerda 208 n.58 
76a 57.45 
Schol. Aesch. 440 208 n.58 
Ag. 200 Smith 317 n.4 704a 208 n.58 
Eum. 988c 208 n.58 
ta 304f. 1121a 208 n.58 
64b 304f., 309 1296a 208 n.58 
64c 303, 304 n.52 1363a 208 n.58 
94a 303, 305, 310 1378 208 n.58, 242 n.46 
117 303 1403 56 n.37 
140b 303 1681b 208 n.58 
144 303 1705a 208 n.58 
145 303 Eq. 
246b 308 18a Jones 254n.109 
Pers. 963a 208 n.58 
14 315-319 979a 208 n.58 
440 322 1129a 208 n.58 
869-871 320f. 1150a 208 n.58 
[Pr.] 10 320 1256a 208 n.58 
Sept. Nu. 
5la 299 100 Holwerda 255 n.116 
72a 320 Pa. 
78d 300 n.44 47c 254 n.110 
79a 300 Ra. 
80j 300 92b Chantry 208 n.58 
100a 300 153 53 
158m 302 n.49 222a 208 n.58 
158s 302f. 270a 208 n.58 
182-183a 300 850a 208 n.58 
186a 302 1212a 208 n.58 
374d 319 and n.9 Th. 
710 Regtuit 208 n.58 
Schol. Alcm. Ve. 
fr. 3.49ff. Calame (CLGP Alcm. 5.49ff.) 205 1283e Koster 208 n.58 
Schol. Ap. Rh. Schol. Call. 


1.185-188a Wendel 224 n.43 lo. 95 Pfeiffer 221n.32 
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Schol. Clem. Alex. 
Protr. 2.22.1 


Schol. Dion.Thr. 


141n.51 


p. 229.32-36 Hilgard 169 n.17 


p. 467.27 


Schol. Eur. 
Andr. 873 Schwartz 


Hipp. 171 Cavarzeran 


Or. 256 Schwartz 


Rh. 346.14-20 Merro 


Schol. Hermog. 


Id. 1.6 (RhG 7.963.12-964.4 Walz) 297 


n.38 


Schol. Hes. 
Op. 1b Pertusi 
56 

54 

76 


Schol. Hom. 
Batr. 104b 

IL. 

1.1(0 

1.1(D) 

1.1 (h) 

1.1b (D) 

1.1e? (ex. [b]) 
1.1f! (ex. [bT]) 
1.2a (ex. [bT]) 
1.2b (ex. [bT]) 
1.2d (ex. [AbT]) 
1.3 (OC) 

1.3a (ex. [bT]) 
1.3b1 (ex. [bT]) 
1.3c (ex. [bT]) 
1.4b (ex. [bT]) 
1.4c (ex. [bT]) 
1.4d (ex. [bT]) 
1.5(C 

1.5 (D) 

1.5a (ex. [b]) 
1.5c (ex. [bT]) 


184 


247 n.73 
304 n.53, 311 
n.76 

293 

171n.29 


163 n.3 
167 n.13 
167 n.13 
171n.27 


71 


115 nn.25f., 118 
119 n.39, 135 
119 n.39 

87 n.14 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

115 nn.24f. 
119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

109f. 

135 n.13, 120f. 
119 

120f., 128 


1.5-12 (C) 

1.6 (ex. [bT]) 
1.7 (QC) 

1.7 (D) 

1.7a (ex. [bT]) 
1.7b (ex. [bT]) 
1.8 (C) 

1.8 (D) 

1.8-9 (ex. [b]) 
1.8b (ex. [bT]) 
1.9 (C) 


1.9 (D) 

1.10 (C) 

1.10 (D) 

1.10a (ex. [bT]) 
1.10b (ex. [bT]) 
1.11(©) 


1.11 (D) 

1.11b (ex. [bT]) 
1.12 (©) 

1.12 (D) 

1.13 (©) 

1.15 (C) 

1.24 (C) 

1.25 (C) 

1.26 (C) 

1.30 (C) 

1.33 (C) 

1.37 (C) 

1.37e (Ariston.[A]) 
1.39 (D) 

1.42 (D) 

1.45 (D) 

1.50 (C) 

1.50 (D) 
1.51(C) 
1.51(D) 

1.51c (Ariston.[A]) 
1.52 (D) 

1.53 (C) 

1.54 (D) 

1.56 (C) 

1.59 (D) 

1.85 (©) 

1.86 (D) 


121, 127 

128 

109-111, 125 
125 n.56 

128 

128 

109, 111, 115 n.24 
122 n.50 

128 

128 

109, 111, 115 n.25, 
120, 125f. 
126 n.57 
109, 112, 122 
122 and n.50 
128 

128 

109, 112f., 115 n.25, 
123 

122 n.50 

128 

109, 113 

122 n.50 

115 n.26 

115 nn.24, 26 
115 n.25 

115 n.26 

115 n.24 

115 n.24 

115 n.24 

115 n.26 

13 n.6 

135f. 

135 n.14, 136 nn.18f. 
135 n.12 

115 n.24 

135 n.12 

119 n.40 

119 n.40 

13 n.6 

135 n.12 

115 n.24 

71 

115 n.26 

72 

115 n.26 

135 n.12 
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1.96 (D) 123 n.53 1.449a (ex. [bT]) 118 n.36 
1.98 (C) 115 n.26 1.453 (ex. [bT]) 118 n.36 
1.98 (D'*) 150 1.458 (D) 135 n.11 
1.114a (Hrd.) 197 1.477 (D'*) 150 
1.117 (D) 135 n.11 1.477b (ex. [bT]) 23 n.39 
1.123 (D) 135 n.14 1.500 (D) 72 
1.132 (D) 135 n.14 1.501 (D) 135 n.14, 136 n.18 
1.160 (C) 115 n.26 1.505b (ex. [bT]) 118 n.36 
1.169-171 (ex. |D [A]) 142 n.60 1.505c (ex. [bT]) 118 n.36 
1.171 (D) 142f. and n.62 1.520 (D) 135 n.11 
1.176 (D) 136 1.521 (D) 135 n.11 
1.179 (C) 115 n.25 1.528b (ex. [A]) 253 n.107 
1.180 (D) 135.14 1.550 (D) 247 
1.203b (ex. [bT]) 116 n.36 1.554c (ex. [bT]) 198 n.11 
1.213 (D) 135 n.11 1.567 (D) 72 
1.214 (D) 135 n.11 1.568 (D) 135 n.11 
1.215 (D) 135 n.11 1.569 (D) 135 n.11 
1.219 (D) 135 n.11 1.570 (D) 137 and n.34 
1.220 (D) 135 n.11 1.572a (Ariston.[A]) 123 n.53 
1.223 (D) 135 n.11 1.579 (D) 135 n.14, 136 n.18 
1.224 (D) 135 n.11 1.580 (D) 135.14 
1.234 (D) 135 n.14 1.601 (D) 135 n.11 
1.244c (Ariston.[A]) 16 n.13 1.602 (D) 135 n.11 
1.258 (D) 137 2.8b (Ariston.[A]) 16 n.13 
1.263 (D) 140 n.49 2.49b (Ariston.[A]) 13.6 
1.268 (D) 135 n.14 2.133a (Did. [A]) 55 
1.272 (D) 135 n.11 2.262b (Hrd.) 198 and n.10 
1.273a! (Did. [A]) 93 2.336 (D) 316, 318 and n.6 
1.273a? (Did. [Ab]) 93 2.360 (D) 91 
1.278 (D) 135 n.11 2.397a (Ariston.[A]) 102 n.75 
1.287-289a (ex. [AbT]) 118 n.36, 208 n.59 2.397b (Did. [A]) 102 n.75 
1.287-289b (ex. [bT]) 118 n.36 2.397c (Did. [bT]) 102 n.75 
1.293 (D) 135 n.14, 136 nn.18f. 2.4174 (Ariston.[A]) 14.8 
1.307 (D) 135 n.11 2.427b (Did. [A]) 103 n.77 
1.316 (D) 135 nn.11, 14, 136 2.435 (D) 103 n.77 
nn.18f. 2.435a' (Ariston.[A]) 18 n.24 
1.336-349 (C) 115 n.26 2.435c? (ex. [A]) 103 n.77 
1.345 (C) 115 n.26 2.436a (Did. [A]) 102 n.75 
1.350 (C) 115 n.26 2.436b (Did. [T]) 102 n.75 
1.350b (Did. [A]) 97 2.438 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
1.350-365 (C) 115 n.26 2.439a (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
1.360 (D) 72 2.440 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
1.364b? (Hrd. [bT]) 198 andn.9 2.440 (D) 103 n.77 
1.366 (D) 135 n.14, 136 n.18 2.447 (D) 103 n.77 
1.431 (D) 135 n.11 2.450a? (ex. [AT]) 103 n.77 
1.432 (D) 135 n.11 2.471 (D) 103 n.77 


1.449 (D) 135 n.11 2.474 (D) 103 n.77 
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2.478 (D) 103 n.77 

2.493 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 

2.493 (D) 103 n.77 
2.494-877 254 n.114 

2.504 (D'*) 141, 143 and n.66 
2.504b (Hrd. [b]) 143 n.66 

2.535 (D'’) 150 

2.547 (D) 141n.51 

2.571 (D'*) 143 


2.608 (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.626a! (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.643 (ex.? [A]) 103 n.77 
2.658 (D) 140 n.49 
2.663 (D) 154 
2.665a (Did. [A]) 102 n.75 
2.668 (Ariston.[A]) 95n.48 


2.669 (Ariston.[A]) 95.48, 103 n.77 


2.671a' (Did. [A]) 102 n.75 
2.671a? (Did. [b]) 102 n.75 
2.677b (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.689 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.694a (Ariston.[A]) 102 n.75 
2.694b (Did. [b]) 102 n.75 


2.695 (D) 154 
2.695a (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.704 (D) 140 n.49 


2.721b (ex.? [A]) 103 n.77 
2.731 (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.733 (Did. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.735a? (ex. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.739b (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.742 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.755a (ex.? [A]) 103 n.77 
2.756b (Did. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.763 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.765 (D) 103 n.77 
2.780 (D) 154 
2.781-784 (ex.? [A]) 103 n.77 
2.795 (Did. [A]) 73, 103 n.77 
2.798 (D) 103 n.77 
2.798a (Did. [A]) 102 n.75 
2.798b (Hrd. [Al) 103 n.77 
2.802 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.811 (Hrd. [A]) 103 n.77 
2.814 (D) 140 n.49 
2.820 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.830 (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 


2.835a (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.835b (Hrd.? [A]) 103 n.77 
2.852a (Ariston.[A]) 103 n.77 
2.865 (D) 154 

3.23 (D) 101 

3.23-27 (Nic. [A]) 101 

3.35d (Did.? | Hrd. [bT]) 198 n.12 
3.44b (Ariston.[A]) 317n.4 
3.128a (Hrd. [A]) 196 


3.129 (D') 141 

3.131 (D'4) 141 

3.134 (D'4) 141 

3.217b (Hrd. [A]) 90 n.30 
3.219 (D) 72 

3.346 (D) 145 n.74 
3.362 (D'*) 144 n.67, 149 
4.17a (Did. [A]) 92 

4.67 (D) 154 


4.117a (Ariston.[A]) 199 
4.123a! (Ariston.[A]) 14 n.8 
4.132a (ex. [bT]) 208 n.58 
4.133c (ex. [bT]) 208 n.58 
4.140a (Ariston.[A]) 17 n.19 
4.161 (D) 144 
4.282a (Did. [A]) 92n.40 
4.343a (Ariston.[A]) 12 n.3, 13 
4.456a (Ariston.[A]) 101.66 
4.456b (Did. [A]) 101 n.66 


4.458 (D) 140 n.49 
4.487 (D) 140 n.49 
4.491 (D) 140 n.49 
4.499 (D'*) 140 n.49 
4.504 (D'*) 141, 149 n.87 
4.505 (D'*) 141 


4.512-513 (ex. [bT]) 195 
4.513a (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 
4.540 (Ariston.[A]) 17.19 


5.9 (D) 140 n.49 

5.57 (D4) 149 n.87 

5.148 (D) 71 

5.156 (D'*) 141 

5.162a (Ariston.[A]) 19 

5.178 (D'*) 144 n.67, 149 
5.194a (Ariston.[A]) 16 n.13, 19 n.26 
5.236 (D'*) 150 

5.245 (D'*) 149f. n.87 
5.247 (D'*) 141 


5.250 (D'*) 141 
5.262a’ (Ariston.[A]) 95 
5.263a (Ariston.[A]) 95 
5.264 (Ariston.[A]) 95 


5.280 (D'*) 150 n.87 
5.366 (D) 154 

5.367 (D") 141 

5.444 (D*) 141 

5.447 (D'*) 144 

5.450 (D'*) 141 

5.462 (D'*) 140 n.49, 141 
5.469 (D'*) 141 

5.494 (D!?) 141 

5.495 (D'*) 141 

5.564 (D'*) 141 

5.629 (D') 144 n.67, 149 
5.653 (D!) 141 n.50, 150 n.87 
5.654 (D!*) 150 n.87 
5.658 (D'4) 141n.50 
5.666 (D'*) 141 

5.751 (D'*) 150 

5.783 (D'*) 150 n.87 
5.784 (D'*) 150 

5.805 (D') 141 

5.808 (D!*) 150 n.87 
5.812 (D) 146 n.77 
5.812 (ex. [T]) 146 n.77 
5.847 (D') 141.50 
5.852 (D'*) 141 

6.22 (D) 140 n.49 
6.32 (D') 150 

6.40 (D!*) 143 

6.44 (D'*) 145f. 

6.53 (D [b]) 143 n.64 


6.87-89 (Nic. [A]) 87n.14 

6.174a (Ariston.[A]) 173 n.35 
6.260a? (Hrd. [A]) 101n.66 
6.260b (Ariston.[A]) 101 n.66 


6.358 255 n.117 
6.464b (Ariston.[A]) 20 n.27 
7.45 (D) 72 


7.75a (Ariston.[A]) 317.4 
7.116b (Ariston.[A]) 317.4 
7.125 (ex. [bT]) 255 n.116 
7.136a (Ariston.[A]) 317.4 
7.175a (Ariston.[A]) 100 n.65 
7.253 (D') 141 
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7.330a (ex. [T]) 241 n.40 
7.390 (Ariston.[A]) 54n.28 
7.413 (Ariston.[A]) 17.65 
7.475a (Ariston.[A]) 21.34 
7.48 2a (Ariston.[A]) 100 n.19 
8.269 (D) 140 n.49 
8.371-372a (Ariston.[A]) 94 
8.371-372b! (Did.? [A]) 94 
8.371-372b? (Did.? [Al) 94 
8.428a (Ariston.[A]) 101 n.66 
8.428b! (Did. [A]) 101n.66 
8.513a! (Did. [A]) 93 
8.513b (Ariston.[A]) 14.10, 93 
8.513d (ex. [A]) 93 


8.554 (D'*) 150 
9.54 (D') 141 
9.89 (Did. [A]) 101 n.66 


9.128b (Ariston.[A]) 93f. 

9.128c' (Did. [T]) 94 

9.128c? (Did. [A]) 94,100 n.65 
9.168a (Ariston.[A]) 31-33, 42f. 


9.169a (Ariston.[A]) 30 n.20, 32f., 42f. 


9.235a (Ariston.[A]) 101 n.66 
9.235b (ex.? [A]) 101 n.66 
9.252b (ex. [bT]) 255 n.116 
9.261b (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 n.14 
9.317 (Did. [A]) 100 n.65 
9.349 (Did. [A'"T]) 92 
9.349-350 (Did. [A]) 92 

9.456 (D'*) 141 

9.503b (ex. [bT]) 294 n.26 
9.616b (Ariston.[A]) 54n.28 
9.653a (Did. [A]) 101 n.66 
9.653b (Ariston.[A]) 101 n.66 
9.702 (D'*) 150 n.87 
10.65-66 (ex. [T]) 122 

10.116 (Ariston.[A]) 95.48 
10.117 (Ariston.[A]) 95n.48 
10.133 (D) 154 

10.159b? (ex. [T]) 102 

10.159b? (D | Ap.S.? | ex. [A]) 102 
10.226 (Ariston.[A]) 20 n.28 


10.364 (D) 30f. n.23 
10.364b (Ariston.[A]) 25-29, 43f. 
10.418 (D) 144 

10.435 (D) 172 n.29 


11.4 (Ariston.[A]) 293 n.23 
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11.32 (D) 100 n.65 14.114a (Ariston.[A]) 20-23 
11.37 (D'*) 141 14.117 (Ariston.[A]) 316 
11.38 (D'*) 141 14.120 (D) 72 
11.141b (ex.? [A]) 90 n.30 14.202b! (Did. [A]) 97 
11.144b' (Did. [A] 89n.29 14.2142 (Ariston.[A]) 14n.8 
11.146b! (Did. [A]) 89n.29 14.424a (Ariston.[A]) 17.19 
11.223 (D) 154 14.439a (Ariston.[A]) 14 n.8 
11.390a (Ariston.[A]) 11n.1, 14 14.445 (D) 154 
11.390b (ex. [bT]) 14 14.485a (Ariston.[A]) 17 
11.395b? (Hrd. [A]) 100n.65 14.512 (D) 154 
11.399 (D'*) 150 15.16a (ex. [T]) 195 
11.403 (D'*) 150 15.16b (ex. [bT]) 18 n.21 
11.414 (D!*) 150 15.23 (D'*) 141 
11.532b (Ariston.[A]) 12n.3 15.27 (D) 72 
11.553 (D'*) 150 15.107 (D'*) 150 n.87 
11.600a (Did. [A]) 100n.65 15.122a (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 
11.736 (D'*) 144 n.67, 147 15.122b (ex. [T]) 18 n.22 
11.739 (D) 140 n.49 15.232a! (Did. [A]) 101n.66 
11.786 (D) 146 n.77 15.245 (D'’) 150 
12.17 (D) 72 15.252b (Ariston.[A]) 12 n.3 
12.25 (ex. [T]) 173 n.35 15.263 (D'*) 150 
12.136 (D'*) 141 15.264 (D'*) 141 
12.239 (Ariston.[A]) 73 15.293 (Ariston.[A]) 317n.4 
12.259 (D') 150 15.336 (Ariston.[A]) 17 n.18 
12.328 (D'*) 141 n.50 15.366 (D'*) 141 n.50 
12.339 (D'*) 150 15.437-438 (Ariston.[A]) 19.25 
12.342 (D4) 140 n.49 15.525 (D) 140 n.49 
12.414 (D!*) 150 15.679 (D!*) 144 n.67 
13.103 (D'*) 142 16.30b (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 nn.13f. 
13.213 (D'*) 141 16.61b (ex. [T]) 18 n.21 
13.242 (D'*) 141 16.62a (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 n.13, 18 
13.243 (D!*) 141 n.21 
13.276-287 (Ariston.[A]) 19 andn.25 16.100(?)-150 (P.Ant. 3.150) 65, 74f. 
13.346b (Ariston.[A]) 28n.12, 29 nn. 13 16.142a (Ariston.[A]) 14n.8 
and 18 16.152 (D) 140 n.49 
13.346c (ex. [T]) 30 n.19 16.163a (Ariston.[A]) 21 
13.363c (ex. [bT]) 18n.21 16.163b (ex. [bT]) 21 
13.426a (Ariston.[A])14 n.8 16.260 (D) 146 n.77 
13.477b (ex. [bT]) 18n.21 16.260b (ex. [bT]) 146 n.77 
13.485a? (Did. [A]) 101n.66 16.317c (Nic. [A]) 100 n.65 
13.485c (ex. [A]) 101n.66 16.227b (Did. [A]) 96 
13.492 (D'*) 150 n.87 16.401a (Ariston.[A]) 100 n.65 
13.752 (D) 154 16.636a'(Ariston.[A]) 16 n.13 
13.755 (D) 154 17.35 (Ariston.[A]) 17 n.18 
13.813 (D'*) 141 n.50 17.40 (D) 139 n.49 
14.16a (Ariston.[A]) 11n.1, 15 17.216-218 (ex. [bT]) 244n.58 


14.38c (Hrd. [A]) 169 n.17 17.556 (D) 146 n.77 
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17.556a (ex.? [bT]) 146 n.77 24.58 (D) 153 n.88 
17.557 (D'*) 150 24.60 (D) 153 n.88 
17.561 (D) 140 n.49 24.62 (D) 153 n.88 
17.599a (Ariston.[A]) 95 24.63 (D) 153 n.88 
17.599b (Ariston.[A]) 95 24.78 (D) 153 n.88 
17.611 (D) 140 n.49 24.80 (D) 153 n.88 
18.222b1(Ariston.[A]) 23 24.94 (D) 153 n.88 
18.331 (ex. [bT]) 316 24.128 (D) 153 n.88 
18.351 (D) 154 24.157 (D) 154 n.88 
18.486 (D) 138 n.37 24.158 (D) 154 n.88 
18.514 (D) 146 n.77 24.166 (D) 153 n.88 
18.514-515b (ex. [bT]) 146 n.77 24.172 (D) 153 n.88 
18.557b (Did.) 100 n.65 24.187 (D) 153 n.88 
18.583a (Ariston.[A]) 29 nn.13 and n.18 24.249-251 (ex. [bT]) 254 
18.583b (ex. [bT]) 29 nn.13, 30 n.19 24.250 (D) 140 n.49 
19.67b (Ariston.[A]) 15.11, 16 n.14 24.269 (D) 153 n.88 
19.119 (D'?) 144 n.67, 146f. 24.270 (D) 153 n.88 
19.365-368a! (Did. [A]) 199 and n.14 24.272 (D) 153 n.88 
19.383 (D) 146 n.77 24.282 (Ariston.[A]) 26-28, 31, 33, 42-44 
20.2a (ex. [bT]) 146 n.77 24.335 (D) 154 
20.153 (D) 72 24.341 (D) 153 n.88 
20.277 (D [bT]) 146 n.77 24.345 (D) 153 n.88 
21.172c (Ariston.[A]) 17 n.16 24.357 (D) 153 n.88 
21.200 (Ariston.[AT]) 17 24.367 (D) 153 n.88 
21.218a (Ariston.[A]) 201n.26 24.372 (D) 153 n.88 
21.247a (Ariston.[A]) 101n.66 24.392 (D) 153 n.88 
21.247b (Did. [A]) 101 n.66 24.395 (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 n.14 
21.262c (ex. [Ge]) 208 n.58 24.409 (D) 154 n.88 
21.269a (ex. [bT]) 309 n.71 24.413 (D) 154 
21.317a1 (Ariston.[A]) 101n.66 24.434 (D) 153 n.88 
21.319d (ex. [Ge]) 21n.33 24.446 (D) 153 n.88 
21.325b (ex. [Ge]) 208 n.58 24.451 (D) 154 
21.508 (D) 154 24.462 (D) 153 n.88 
21.541a1 (Ariston.[A]) 101n.66 24.487 (D) 153 n.88 
21.541a? (Ariston.[A]) 101n.66 24.506 (D) 153 n.88 
22.85c (Ariston.[A]) 317 n.4 24.514 (D) 153 n.88 
22.480a? (Ariston.[A]) 23 n.37 24.525 (D) 153 n.88 
22.494a (Ariston.[A]) 22n.36 24.556 (D) 153 n.88 
23.256 (Ariston.[A]) 20n.27 24.559 (D) 154 
23.328 (D) 154 24.566 (D) 154 
23.463 (D) 154 24.569 (D) 154 
23.543b (Ariston.[A]) 15 n.11, 16 n.13 24.570 (D) 153 n.88 
23.679a (Ariston.[A]) 14n.8 24.572 (D) 154 
23.762 (D) 146 n.77 24.578 (D) 153 n.88 
23.762a (ex. [bT]) 146 n.77 24.592 (D) 154 
24.1-804 (D) 151-154 24.595 (D) 154 


24.54c (Ariston.[A]) 11-12 24.598 (D) 153 n.88 
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24.637 (D) 153 n.88 

24.662 (D) 153 n.88 

24.673 (D) 153 n.88 

24.731 (D) 153 n.88 

24.739 (D) 153 n.88 

24.752 (D) 154 

Od. 

1.1 (ex. [Y]) Pontani 163 n.3 

1.2a (V [CHM?QTVY]) 72f. 

1.11a (ex. [DEe]) 163 n.3 

1.143e2 (V [IM?]) 71 

1.231f1 (V [V°?]) 248 

1.231h (V [BP]) 248 

1.234g1 (V [BHINV]) 72 

1.234g2 (V [M?Y]) 72 

1.276 (ex [DEJN]) 247 n.73 

2.312d (ex. [DEHM?]) 56 

3.68d (ex. [D]) 316, 318 n.6 

3.71a (Ariston.[DHM*]) 53, 54n.27, 
56 

3.258f (Ariston.[EM*TVYs]) 20n.27 

4.247b (Nican.[M*Y]) 72 

4.370d (Did. [M7]) 72 

4.442c (Ariston.[HOP*]) 22 n.37 

4.451d (Ariston.[HP*]) 19 n.25 

4.642b (v.L.? [M?]) 71 

4.709b1 (Ariston.[HP*]) 22 n.37 

5.185d (Did. [HP]) 56 

5.247a (Ariston.[BHM?PT]) 53 

6.8c3 (Ariston.[HNy]) 69 

6.14 (alleg. [M°YBCI]) 72 

6.195 (ex. [T]) 69 

6.273a (v.l. [M*]) 69 

6.297c (Did. [H]) 54-57 

7.21 Dindorf 154 

7.79 69 

8.5c1 71 

8.7 71 

8.29a1 73 

8.163 56 

8.195 73 

8.206 69 

8.567 69 

9.259 (D) 73 

10.190 73 

10.329 199 


13.278a 72 


13.302 69 

15.31 200 

16.239 200 

17.52 71 

18.282 53, 54nn.25, 27 
24.1 166 n.15 


Schol. Lucian. 
Im. 16-17 Rabe 171.27 


Schol. Lyc. 

418b Leone 226 
440a 221 
1276 179 n.49 
Schol. Nic. 


Alex. 32d2 Geymonat 272 n.37 
Ther. 237 Crugnola 214n.4 


Schol. Opp. 

Hal. 

1.78, p. 266 Bussemaker 173 n.34 
1.335, p. 280 243.51 
1.559, p. 290 243 n.51 


Schol. vet. Pind. 


Isthm. 

1.11¢ Drachmann 204 n.44 
1.15b 249 

1.26a 244 

1.55-56 244 

1.76b 254 

1.79 205 and n.47 
2.19a 251, 252 n.100 
4.47¢ 252 

4.63a 237 n.19, 252 n.102 
4.110c 240 

4.140 205 and n.48 
6.47e 246 n.70 
7.1a 255 

8.93¢ 241f. 

8.95b 252 

Nem. 

1.25b 252 n.100 
1.49b-c 238 

1.74a 248 

1.76 244 
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1.104b 239 6.78h 240 

3.38b 237 6.106a 247 

3.45b 237f. 6.106d 247 

3.45c 238 6.170d 240 n.32 
3.80 246 7.27b 246 n.65 
4.60b 238f. 7.146a 248 

5.10a 244, 245 and n.60 7.146b 249 and n.83 
5.25b 254n.109 8.48 246 

5.89a 26 n.65 9.3f 246 

6.42 236 n.19 9.15b 247 

6.71 236 n.19 9.74a 233 n.2 
6.71¢ 236 n.19 9.119a 249 

7.1a 250 9.119e 249 n.86 
7.35a 203f. and n.40 10.55b 203, 205 n.47 
7.56a 204 n.44 10.55c 203 n.33 
7.70 204 n.44 10.91 245f. 

8.32a 238 n.23 13.12d 245 

8.114b 238 n.24 13.12e 245 n.61 
9.20 251 13.97a 242f. 

9.40 257 13.114b 245 n.62 
10.4 256 14 inscr. b-c 224 
1linscr.a 204 and n.43 14.2 225.45 

Ol. 14.27¢c 250 n.90 
1.9d 247 Pyth. 

1.20c-d 246 linscr.a 250 

2.44 240 n.32 1.109 204 and n.46 
2.96 221 n.32 1.101a 247 

2.157b 247 1.167a 240f. 

2.158b 247 1.172 202 

2.161b 237 n.20 2 inscr. 204 and n.42 
2.162a 240 n.34 2.31-36c 215 

2.162b 240 2.155d 254 n.112 
3.1¢c 246 3.48d 249 n.88 
3.33¢ 245 n.63 3.52b 249 n.88 
4.le 246 n.68 3.141a-b 253 

4.29d-e 224 n.43 3.158a 243 

4.31b 249 3.160 244 

4.31b-c 224 n.43 3.167a 240, 247 
4.32a-c 224 n.43 3.198c¢ 246 n.68 
5.42a 213 4inscr.a 236 

6.8b 249 4.44b 242 n.48 
6.23a 204 n.44 4.123b 254 n.113 
6.55a 248 n.82 4.156b 248 n.79 
6.48¢ 70 4.160a 247 n.74, 248 
6.78a 239 4.274c 252 n.100 
6.78f 239 n.30 4.303a 243 


6.78g 239 n.31 4.370 242 
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4.371 242 
4.398d 221 n.32 
4.447b 246 n.66 
4.518a 250 

5.1a 221 n.32 
6.11 241 

7.6a 252 n.100 
7.14 249 n.85 
8.136c 250 
9.185a 249 
9.119¢c 243 
10.46b 236 
10.51b 251 
10.56a 251n.97 
10.79b 237 
10.85a 252 n.102 
11.23b 237 
11.58a 237 
12.25a-54a 215 
12.45b 241 


fr. 
if 
fr. 
fr. 
fr. 


=> 


. 52i (Pae. 2.5) Maehler 220 

. 52b (Pae. 2.37) 218, 220 
.52d(Pae.4.4) 219 

. 52b (Pae. 8.143ff.) 221f., 224f. and n.45 
. 169a.11 226 


Schol. rec. Pind. 


ol. 

1.4 242 n.48 
2.162 243 n.49 
Pyth. 

1.157-160 238 n.24 
10.56 240 n.32 
Schol. Soph. 


Ai. 1123 Papageorgius 250n.94 


Schol. Theocr. 


16.104-105 Wendel 225 andn.45 
Schol. Thuc. 

1.46.5 Hude 122 n.51 

Servius 

Aen.1.8 169 n.16, 170 n.21 


Sextus Empiricus 


Math. 

1.57 34 n.31, 39 n.58 
1.60-61 39.58 
1.72-74 39n.58 

1.79 40 

1.154 37 n.42 
1.176-240 35 
1.250-251 34 n.31 
7.242-246 301 n.47 
8.64 302 n.48 
8.67 301f. nn.47f. 
Simonides 


PMG 557 (fr. 277 Poltera) 294 
PMG 602 (fr. 310 Poltera) 233 


Solon 

fr. 8.3 Gentili-Prato? 

(fr. 6.3 W.2) 245 n.61 
Sophocles 

fr. 523 Radt? 294 


Stephanus Byzantius 


o 132 Billerbeck 214 n.4 
B 106 226 n.49 
K 169 214 n.4 
kK 300 214n.4 
Stesichorus 

Tb47 Ercoles 235 
Strabo 

1.2.2 43 n.77 
9.2.18 177 
Suda 

a 936 Adler 12 n.3 

a 3932 329 

a 3933 55f. 

a 3936 55 

B 234 14 n.10 
Ol226 254 n.110 
ai255 273 

€ 2020 209 n.61 


€ 2064 71 


€ 2238 
K 2308 
K 2388 
p 805 

1291 
p 1406 
0 1182 
0 1183 


Synagoge 

a 86 Cunningham 
a 209 

€ 237 

€ 610 

p 186 

0 249 

0 250 


Theocritus 
13.45 


Theognis 
153 


Theognostus 
Orth. 


(An.Ox. 2.128.12 Crammer) 267n.20 


Theon 
41a Guhl 
43a-b 
44a-b 
54a 
72a 
76a 
83a-b 
84a 
84b 
93a-b 
94a-b 
95a-c 
96a-b 


Theophrastus 


Appendix F 9 Fortenbaugh 


209 n.61 
11n.1, 14 
17 n.16 
71 

163 n.3 
274 

122 n.51 
123 n.52 


71n.54 
273 

73 

71 

71 

122 n.51 
123 n.52 


171n.28 


245 n.61 


224 n.43 
221 n.33 
221 n.33 
224 n.42 
221 n.33 
224 n.42 
221 n.33 
221n.32 
221n.32 
221 n.33 
221 n.33 
221 n.33 
221 n.33 


12 


Thucydides 
1.9.4 
1.10.4 
3.107.1 


Timocreon 
fr. 10 West 
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70 n.49 
70 n.49 
121n.51 


234 n.6 


Timotheus Grammaticus 


Can.cath. synt. 


(An.Par. 4.239-244 Cramer)264 n.9 


[Tryphon] 

Pass. 

1.18 Schneider 22 n.35 

2.16 22 n.35 
Tzetzes, lohannes 

All. Od. 

5.104-105 Hunger 165 n.6 
Carm. Il. 

3.177-184 167 n.11 
De metr. 

p. 302.18 Cramer 181.56 
Epigr. 2 = Proll. in Op. 

ll. 15-26 Colonna 165 n.6 
Exeg. Il. 

3-6 Papathomopoulos 120n.43 
8.1-13 127 

101.3-9 109 

101.11-14 109 

101.17-19 109 

102.1 109 

103.10-16 109 
103.10-104.6 125 

104.1-6 109 

104.9-11 109 

105.1-3 109 

105.4-7 109 

106.4-8 109 

106.9-12 109 
107.9-108.4 109 

109.17 109 
109.19-110.2 109 
110.20-111.9 109 

111.9-11 109 
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111.13-14 
423.10-16 
Hist. 
6.916-926 
6.927-940 

In [Hes.] Op. 

1 Gaisford 

In [Hes.] Scut. 
216 Gaisford 
In Hes. Th. 
20.26-32 Bekker 
In Lyc. 

831 Scheer 
1275 Scheer 
Schol. Carm. Il. 


109 
127 


165 n.6 
165 n.6 


161-165 


316 


166f. 


172 n.29 
181.56 


2.465a, p. 208.8-9 Leone 165n.6 
3.183a, p. 218.10-13 Leone 167n.11 


Varro 


Ant. rer. div. fr. 212 Cardauns 170n.19 


Ling. 

8.23 

8.63 

8.68 

9.1 

fr. 282 Funaioli 


35-37 

42 n.70 
42 n.70 
35-37, 43 
203 


Vibius Sequester 
1.117 


Vita Aeschyli 

7 (1 1.25-26 Radt) 

9 (T 1.30-32 Radt) 

14 (T 1.53-57 Radt) 


Zeno 
SVF 1.64 


Zenobius vulgatus 


6.50 Leutsch-Schneidewin 


[Zonaras] 

Lex. 

258.16 Tittmann 
608.14 

1213.11 

1214.11 

1252.8 

1298.3 


179 n.49 


307 
303, 307 
307 


299 and n.40 


73 

329 

329 

329 

277 n.49 
328 


170 n.21 


